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PREFACE | 


THE FIRST EDITION. 





VA BEN I undertook the Work which is now 

: submitted to the Public, I did not overlook 
the difficulties of the execution, nor over-rate my 
own powers. 

I fully appreciated the delicacy of detailing the 
annals of a living Sovereign, and of descanting on the 
conduct and motives of men who yet survive, or who 
have been recently removed from the busy scene. I 
was aware that bitter calumny or fulsome adulation 
had disfigured most of their characters ; and that the 
real image of persons, as well as the true colour of 
events, could with difficulty be discerned through 
the noxious mist or splendid vapour. I knew that 
other writers had executed the same task, and had 
even extended their labours to a nearer, and con- 
sequently more interesting period than that which it 
was my intention for the present to occupy ; and as 
my manner of estimating characters, and consider- 
ing events differed materially from theirs, I did not 
disguise from myself the reasons for apprehending, 
that my Work would be exposed to some disadvan- 
tages from the effects of’ prepossession. 

_ History has been termed, by a just and well 

known definition, Philosophy, instructing by exam- 

ples; but the nature of the doctrine will always be 

considerably influenced by the temper, views, and 

prejudices of the historian : and that writer must be 
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highly culpable, who, before he undertakes the task 
of directing the opinions of mankind on the most im- 
portant subjects, omits examining with diligence 
and candour the feelings, limits, and bias of his own 
mind, estimating his means of information, and ear- 
nestly seeking to discover, with a view of mitigating, 
their effects, the predilections, antipathies, hopes, and 
fears by whichhe is actuated. If these are suffered to 
operate in discolouring the narrative, which ought 
to be given with the utmost candour, the Author is 
guilty of a fraud in announcing his work as a Fizs- 
tory; itis, at the utmost, but an Historical Essay, in 
which the Writer assuming the part of a disputant, 
bends facts, characters, and circumstances to hisown 
views; falsifies, suppresses, or perverts them, to suit 
his purposes ; and instead of informing, seeks only 
to persuade, seduce, or corrupt the reader. 
Works written in this manner, and published un- 
der the denomination of History, are filled with re- 
dundant and indiscriminate praise of some indi- 
viduals ; while others are loaded with malevolent 
and unsparing abuse. Tojustify these extremes, Au- 
thors imagine, for the personages of their narra- 
tives, a consistent uniformity of intention and con- 
duct, which truth never has been able to pourtray ; 
nor a carefulinspector of human lifeto discern. That 
men should be stedfastly patriotic, and, in their pur- 
suit of the public good, always temperate, just and 
self-denying, is very desirable ; but the historian 
feels, with regret, the. necessity of recording the 
aberrations of the most elevated minds ; and that 
work must be a romance, not a history, which fails 
to shew that individuals, whose general views have 
been directed to the benefit of their country, have 
been, in occasional acts, rash, vain, factious, arbi- 
trary, or absurd, Such are the materials presented by 
the course of events, that a party writer, taking the 
“bright or the clouded parts of characters, receiving 
with avidity the vehementassertions of panegyrists or 
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detractors, and suppressing the facts or observations 
on the other side, may, for the moment, make almost 
any impression, without foregoing the appearance of 
candour; but truth will, in time, forcibly appeal 
against such misrepresentations; and the gloss of 
exaggerated applause, and the blots of unmerited 
censure being removed, her interesting features will 
be contemplated with a regard heightened in con- 
sequence of the temporary concealment. 

It may be doubted, whether the period is yet ar- 
rived, when the conspicuous. persons of the present 
reign can be so impartially reviewed. ‘The heat of 
party contest has rendered the public so familiar 
with calumniatory declamation, that the historian 
incurs some risk in venturing to dismiss from his 
vocabulary certain abusive phrases, or in presuming 
to doubt of certain supposed political facts so grave- 
ly advanced, and so forcibly urged by the wise and 
the eloquent. He exposes himself to a still greater 
hazard in attempting to rescue from long accredited 
imputations, characters, whom the enmity of faction, 
and the greedy credulity of the public, have con- 
secrated to obloquy ; and in venturing to shew, that 
in many instances unblushing calumny has been 
mistaken for sober truth, faction for patriotism, and 
selfishness for public spirit. 

Such has often been the nature of my task ; in the 
execution of which, it has been my endeavour to 
avoid a too common error; I have not, in order to 
illustrate the principles and conduct of one man 
whom I thought injured, retaliated on his opponents. 
I have been slow in imputing to individuals those 
base designs against either Liberty or Government, 
which have been so profusely assigned to them. I 
have generally found in the state of party con- 
nexions, and the legitimate objects of honourable 
ambition, sufficient means of accounting for the 
actions of men either possessed of or struggling for 
power, without feigning as a cause of their conduct, 
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an. excess of mental depravity or political turpi- 
tude, which is characteristic neither of the nation, 
nor the times on which I have treated..  ~ 

_ I will not affect to conceal, that a regard for the 
constitution of my country, both in Church and ~ 
State, ever present to my mind, has diffused itself 
through my Work. Ihave treated that constitution 
not as aproject, but as an establishment, entitled to 
veneration from every observer, and to support from 
all those whom birth or accident has made par- — 
takers of its blessings. I have not therefore lent 
my approbation to crude reforms, or to the conduct 
of individuals, who, for purposes of ambition, have 
endeavoured to unsettle that which was fixed, and 
more than once succeeded in exciting th > public 
mind to a dangerous ferment of disaffect ion. But 
in that attachment to the constitution, I have nc 
I trust, betrayed an indecent violence against th SE 
whom I considered its assailants; I have endea- 
voured to assign to them and to their opponents, 
indeed to every man, whether exalted or obscure, 
illustrious from merit, or degraded. by crime, his 
real motives and true course of conduct. 

I have never been able, nor has the course of 
my reading given me the inclination to coincide with 
those authors or orators who are pleased to inveigh, 
with almostindiscriminate severity, against the foreign 
and domestic government of Great Britain. These 
highly seasoned invectives may be gratifying to some 
readers; and to them the more plain, tranquil narra- 
tive of undisguised fact may seem insipid: but repu- 
tation derived from such sources has never been the 
object of my desire ; I confine myself with strict for- 
bearance to the paths where I expect to find certain 
truth, and do not, in order to be thought courageous, 
attack where I am sure not tobe encountered, nor ca- 
lumniatethose who by station, circumstances, time, or 
death, are rendered undesirous or incapable of re- 
sentment. Far from envying the applauses obtained 
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by those disciples of Thersites, who claim the merit 
of wit and courage by rancorous abuse on the sove- 
reign, government, and constitution of the country ; 
I can without hesitation declare my opinion, that in 
the period on which I have written, the throne 
has been filled by a monarch who has sought the 
love of his subjects through the means of  publie 
spirit and private virtue; and who-has tempered:a 
noble desire to preserve from degradation the autho- 
rity he inherits, with a firm and just regard to the 
constitution and liberties which conducted him to 
the throne, and whichwill ever form its best supports. 
Far from thinking that the aims of successive admi- 
nistrations have been directed to overthrowthe liber- 
ties and constitution of the country, I am persuaded 
that liberty has been better understood, and more ef- 
-_fectually and practically promoted during this period, 
than in any which preceded ; and that the affairs of 
government havebeenalways honestly, though some- 
times imprudently, and in the conspicuous instance 
of the American war, unsuccessfully administered. 
But whatever credit may be given, or whatever 
censure directed, to the motives or intention of ‘an 
historian, the information he imparts will contribute 
-more than any other cause, to the permanent esta- 
blishment of his character. Opinions vary, fade, are 
forgotten ; applause and blame are transferred from 
public characters, according to the mutability of ge- 
neral opinion; but the narrative of fact will ever 
claim attention ; and the historian, who has bestow- 
ed the greatest portion of diligence and judgment 
on this part of his subject, will be most permanently 
esteemed. In the honest hope of this approbation, 
I have exerted every faculty of my mind; adverted 
to every attainable source of intelligence within my 
knowledge, and omitted no labour of inquiry or 
comparison, to furnish a performance satisfactory 
to the reader and creditable to myself. 
A 4 
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For. the general mass and outlines of events, I 
have explored with diligence the diurnal, monthly, 
and annual stores of information ; repositories in 
which, if there is much to rejectand contemn, there 
are alsocopious, useful, and certain details, important 
records of sentiments, transactions, and publications, 
andalargestock of indispensableinformation, though 
not in itself'sufficient to form the materials of history. 

In aid of these, I have referred to an ample col. 
lection of pamphlets, narratives, historical and poli- 
tical tracts, which the freedom of the press has co- 
piously affordedin gratificationof the publiccuriosity. 

In testimony of the authenticity of my narrative, 
I have been scrupulously exact in citing my autho- 
rities, generally at the page, but at least at the chap- 
ter or section of the works referred to. In this I | 
consulted my own reputation, not for extensive 
reading, but for veracity of narration ; for, had an 
ostentation of labour been my object, I could easily 
have swelled into tediousness the catalogue of works 
I have been obliged to peruse, without deriving from, 
them any fact sufficiently important for commemo- 
ration. . 5 vied 
. The principal exceptions to the rule of precise ci- 
tation are the common facts which are well known. 
and undisputed : and which are preserved in all the 
periodical compilations. selegé ‘4 

An apology may perhaps appear necessary for the-. 
length at which some of the parliamentary debates 
are recited ; but those who consider the great efforts 
employed in the senate, during the whole of this 
reign, and the effects of parliamentary eloquence in. 
guiding the public mind, will not think the narrative ~ 
of these discussions too minute. No part of my task, | 
has been more laborious, more difficult, or delicate, 
than that of selecting the most forciblereasons urged 
on each side, and impartially giving to both their. 
utmost interest. In performing this part of my 
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undertaking, I have found much previous misrepre- 
sentation to correct; many arguments, given as un- 
answered, ably refuted; many assertions and specu- 
lations attributed to particular speakers, unrecorded, 
uttered by others, or accompanied by qualifying 
additions, which totally varied the sense from that 
which is impressed‘on the public. In general I have 
preferred the historical mode; recapitulating the 
chief arguments on each side in a mass; but from 
this practice, the reader will find occasional devia- 
‘tions; first, where any member has, from peculiar 
circumstances, or a celebrated display of eloquence, 
rendered himself eminently conspicuous ; secondly, 
where the nature of the question has been such as to 
render the sentiments of each speaker, and his mode 
of enforcing them, worthy of specific notice. The 
debates on those measures against the town of 
Boston, which occasioned the American war, are 
the most prominent examples of the latter mode of 
detail. For these discussions, I have been obliged 
to rely on the collection of debates “published by 
Almon and Debrett; a work which is in many in- 
stances tinged with party prejudice, and in some, 
disfigured by negligence, but which is neverthe- 
less the only permanent and regular record of those. 
interesting exertions which have given a character 
to the foreign and domestic acts of the nation, and 
which the historian is indispensably obliged to re- 
late. The votes, journals, and reports of parlia- 
ment, have formed a valuable addition, and fre- 
quently furnished the means of correcting the mis- 
takes of the parliamentary register. 

In narrating the progress of the American war, 
I have relied in great part on Stedman’s history of 
that contest; though not so implicitly as to omit con- 
sulting other printed authorities, which the reader will 
see referred to in every chapter. But I havebeen en- 
abled toobtain documents on this subject which were 
never before thrown open to the historian, and pri- 
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vate information from persons of the first talent and 
character, who possessed the most ample means of 
imparting intelligence. ot vit Deroweits 
Many hitherto unnoticed narratives of trans- 
_ actions in Ireland are preserved in periodical:com- 
pilations ; of these I have diligently availed myself, 
but have derived much more important information 
from valuable unpublished documents with which { 
have been favoured. to 2 3 itis 
On the affairs of India, I have diligently con- 
sulted and placed my chief reliance on the reports 
publishedby parliament. Theevents of Mr. Hastings’s 
government are omitted in the present Work, as I 
considered their more natural and proper situation 
to be in the interval between the peace of 1783, and 
the period when newregulations were adopted for the 
government of the Asiatic territories. These trans- 
actions will engage my early attention, when I pro- 
ceed in continuation of my present Work. 
I have on many occasions referred to private 
information, and epistolary documents. On this 
head, I am peculiarly obliged to Henry Penruddock 
Wyndham, Esquire, Member of Parliament for the 
county of Wilts, for his liberal communication of 
the Melcombe Papers, which afforded much new 
and interesting information on ‘the character and 
conduct of Lord Bute, and from which I have been: 
enabled to insert some valuable letters in the Ape 
pendix. Jam also proud to express my grateful 
acknowledgements to the Reverend William Coxe, 
for giving me unlimited access to his valuable and 
extensive collection of state papers and historical 
documents. Nothing could be more gratifying to 
my ambition, or more honourable to my character, 
than.a distinct recapitulation of the other persons to 
whom Iam obliged on these subjects; but. their 
delicacy forbids the public homage of my gratitude, - 
and I should shew myself'unworthy of confidence, if 
I suffered hints or descriptions to escape me which 
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would lead from conjecture to certainty, and indi- 
rectly baffle the wishes of those who in this instance 
have a right to command. I have, however, in a 
short appendix to each volume, given a few papers 
extracted from the principal correspondence to 
which I have had recourse, not as containing the 
whole body of that evidence in support of the facts’ 
- advanced, but as a test of my veracity, and as an 

object of reference through which, by consulting 
with living witnesses, the reality of my authorities, 
and my fidelity in reciting them, may be fully 
established. ct ae 

The length of this preface will shew, that which 
I have no desire to conceal, my solicitude for the 
favourable reception of this Work. Ido not court 
the aid of party to rescue it from censure ; for it is 
so composed, thatI know not to what party I should 
apply; but I depend with confidence, though not 
without anxiety, on the candid judgment of all par- 
ties ; resting my principal hope on a consciousness 
of my own good intentions, and on a recollection 
of the pains I have taken to procure accurate and 
copious information, and to relate with proper tem- 
per the progress of political contests, unprecedented 
both in their nature and effects. 
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HE Author offers this new Edition of the His- 


Tory of Encianp, with the warmest senti- 
ments of gratitude for the reception it has met with 
from the Public. He has not been negligent in re- 
vising the style, but has found no occasion to vary 
any fact, or retract any sentiment he had originally 
advanced. eo 


Warren Street, 
16th April, 1805. 
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THE THIRD EDITION. | 





ane continued approbation of the Public, which 
4 has rendered a Third Edition of this Work 

necessary, demands from the Author a renewed as- 
- surance of his gratitude, and affords him occasion 
to express the sensibility with which he feels this 
flattermg testimony of the utility of his labours. 
This edition varies only in a few unimportant par- 
ticulars from those which preceded. The style has 
been diligently revised, and‘some slight additional 
circumstances have been derived from publications 
which have lately appeared, or which had escaped 
the attention of the Author when the former Edi- 
. tions went to the Press. 


Temple, 
17th April 1810. 
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Gege Author cannot permit this new Edition of 

4 his History to go forth from the Press, unac- 
companied with the expression of his gratitude to 
the Public, for the continuance of their favourable 
opinion of his labours. The warmth with which he ~ 
felt that kindness when he first became sensible of 
its influence, fifteen years ago, is not in the slight- 
est degree diminished ; but, as the progress of time, 
and. a sober survey of human affairs has diminished 
the power of self-delusion, and repressed the confi- 
dence of sanguine expectation, patronage so general 
and so spontaneous as that which has been bestowed — 
on this Publication, acquires a high additional value, 


and ig treasured up as a just source of rational pride, | 
and tranquil exultation. . 


Temple, 
[st May, 1817. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
1'760—1'761. 


| The King’s accession. — Retrospect of his education and connexs 
ions. — Brief account of the principal persons composing the 
ministry. — First transactions on the death of George II. — 
The King’s address to the council. — The Duke of York and 
Lord Bute's privy councillors. — The King’s friendship for Lord 
Bute. — Character of that nobleman. — New system of govern- 
ment planned. — Popularity of the King. — Meeting of Par- 
liament.— The King’s speech. — Addresses. — Civil List. — 
Supplies. — Commissions of the Judges made permanent, and 


their salaries qncreased. — Speaker Onslow retires with a pension 
, and honours. — Dissolution of Parliament. — The King’s de- 


sire of peoce.— Causes of the popularity of the war. — Argu- 
ments against it.— Mr. Pitt zealous in prosecuting the war. —~ 
Changes in the ministry. — Lord Bute secretary of state. 


GEORGE the Second was succeeded by his 


1760, 


grandson, the son of Frederick Prince of The King’s 


Wales, and of Augusta Princess of Saxe Gotha, who 

had recently completed his twenty-second year. 

_ Since the death of his father, the Heir Apparent 

had resided entirely with the Princess Dowager, who 

attended to his education with maternal solicitude. 

The party, which, during the life of Prince F're- 
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derick, had been considered as devoted to his in- 
terest, was, since his death, entirely dissolved. The 
Princess herself did not encourage any opposition 
to government ; and the individuals, whom hope 
or affection attached to the late Prince, had re- 
tired from the field of politics, or formed new con- 


nexions. 


Yet the education of a Prince, who was in time 
to govern a mighty kingdom, was not regarded 
with indifference by those whose interests might be 
affected by the ascendancy of rivals, or who feared 
that if the Princess herself obtained the influence, 
which, from her situation might be naturally ex- 
pected, new. arrangements would be made, unfa- 
vourable to their views and prejudices. 

Unfortunately, George I]. entertained a con- 
stant jealousy and suspicion of the Princess, which, 
long cherished, had grown into dislike, and made 
those who were desirous of retaining his favour, | 
carefully avoid all apparent intercourse with his 
daughter-in-law; by which means the young Prince 
was wholly unacquainted with the sentiments: and 
manners of those: who formed. his grandfather’s 
court. This neglect extended even to the royal 
family ; and the Duke of Cumberland and Princess » 
Amelia shewed no marks of attention and. respect 
to the heir apparent and his mother. * 

Kncouraged* by these circumstances, and actu- 
ated by views of ambition, Lord Harcourt, who had 
been appointed governor to the young Prince, and 
Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, who filled the post 
of preceptor, not only exerted their influence to de- 
tach his affections from all those who had enjoyed 
the favour of his deceased parent, but also by their 


example and. discourse, imparted sentiments of 


disrespect. toward the Princess Dowager; for which, 


at a subsequent period, the Prince acknowledged 


his error with honest contrition, and suitable apolo- 


" @ Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 175. 217, et passim. 
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gies. In consequence of these efforts, divisions 
arose among those to whom the instruction of the 
Heir Apparent, was confided, and a representation 
was.made-to the King, that Mr. Stone, sub-governor 
of His Royal Highness, was an improper person to 
be intrusted with his education; he was stated to be 
a man of Jacobite principles, and accused of having 


more than twenty years before that time, drank the — 


Pretender’s health in public. The matter was re- 
ferred by the King to the cabinet council; the 
charge was frivolous, and wholly unsupported ; Mr. 
Stone was heard in his own defence, as were also 


Mr. Murray the solicitor-general, afterward Earl of' 
Mansfield, and Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, 


who being implicated in the supposed crime, soli- 
cited permission to vindicate their own characters. 
They all acquitted themselves in a manner perfectly 
satisfactory, and the lords unanimously represented 
to the King, that there was no foundation for any 
part of the charge.‘ | | 

Upon this decision, Lord Harcourt. and the 
Bishop of Norwich declared their resolution to’ re- 
sign, unless Mr. Stone, Mr. Scott, sub-preceptor to 
the Prince, and Mr. Cresset, secretary to the Prin- 
cess Dowager, were dismissed. The allegation 
against them was, that they cherished Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and instilled arbitrary notions into the Prince. 
The King received. this unfounded complaint with 
due indifference, and accepted the proffered resig- 


nations: Lord Waldegrave was appointed governor, 


and the Bishop of Peterborough preceptor. 

A most unjustifiable attempt was made to interest 
the public. in this dispute: an anonymous letter was 
received by a popular preacher‘, advising him to 
notice in the pulpit the Prince’s dangerous edu- 


+ Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 29. 

© From private information, and Lord Meleombe’s Diary. 

* Dr. John,Thomas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury and Winchester. 

© Dr. Newton of St. George’s Hanover Square. See Lord Meleombe’s Diary, 
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cation; and another was transmitted to General 
Hawley, purporting to be a representation or remon- 
strance from the Whig nobility and gentry, con- 
taining many injurious reflections on the manner in 
which the Prince-was instructed, and on the princt- 
ples of his attendants.‘ The apparent motive for 
sending this letter was, that the General should give 
it to the Duke of Cumberland, and that he would 
lay it before the King, and make such impressions 
as were favourable to the views of the writers. 

The accusation against the Bishop of Gloucester, 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Stone was subsequently dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords on a motion for an ad- 
dress, praying His Majesty to submit tothe House the | 
whole proceeding before the privy council. The 
business was fully and freely investigated, as the 
King had granted dispensations to the members of 
the cabinet from the obligation of their oath as privy- 
councillors. ‘The debate was long and heavy, but 
the House perfectly coinciding in opinion with the 
council, only three.peers and one bishop divided 
with the Duke of Bedford, who made the motion.® 

The public, whom this discussion was principally 
intended to alarm, easily discerned that the chief 
object was to remove the Pelham ministry, and to 
separate the Prince from the person and care of his 
parent; butall good men were satisfied that he should 
continue under her‘direction, and that she should 
preserve that influence over him which nature and 
policy equally declared to be her due. | 

From the satisfaction with which the Prince re- 
ceived the instructions of his new preceptor, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, the most sanguine hopes 
were entertained that the royal pupil would derive 
much advantage from his tuition." To impart a 


f Lord Méleombe’s Diary, p. 189 to 2015; and see the memorial in the same 
«work, p.487. : 


® Idem, p. 229. 
* Idem, p. 211. 
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knowledge of books was not the difficulty, in that 
particular no deficiency was complained of; but it 
was necessary to imbue the mind of the future 
sovereign with just notions of the British constitu- 
tion and jurisprudence, and enable him to estimate 
correctly the national wealth and resources, and 
the means of preserving and increasing them.’ It 
was a great object of the Princess’s care to educate 
her son in the principles and constant practice of 
religion; and with this view she invited the learned 
and pious Dr. Stephen Hales into her family, and 
appointed him clerk of the closet. Her good in- 
tentions were greatly favoured by the disposition 
of the Prince, who was affectionate, gentle, and 


exempt from every appearance of vicious inclina- 


tion. The dread which the Princess constantly 
entertained, that his morals would be contaminated 
_by the example of the young nobility, prevented 
his mixing with them’ in familiar intercourse, and 
his acquaintance was almost confined to the social 
circle of Leicester House; which was select, cheer- 
ful, and unrestrained.® . 

On attaining his majority, the Prince took his 
seat in the House of Peers; but there was no de- 
bate in that session. 

The King found, on his aceession, an able ad- 
ministration, strong from the combination of  par- 
ties, and popular from uninterrupted success. 

The Duke of Newcastle was the ostensible head 
of this ministry. A veteran in the service of govern- 
ment, he was considered the leader of the Whig 
party, and during a period of forty-three years 


1 Tt was the intention of the Bishop of Norwich to procure, for the instruction 
of his royal pupil, such a treatise as would convey clear and comprehensive 
information on the subject of national commerce; and Dr. Tucker, the learned 
and celebrated Dean of Gloucester, was requested to prepare sucha work; he 
engaged in it, but, for very judicious reasons, declined the accomplishment of his 
task. See preface'to Tucker’s Four Tracts, p. ix. 


k Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 170. 188. 255. 289. 
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filled a high situation at court and in the cabinet. 
His princely fortune and extensive influence reti- 
dered him a powerful coadjutor, and his uniform 


~ zeal in promoting the succession of the House of 


Brunswick endeared him to the great majority of the 
Whigs, as the champion of that cause. In his temper 
he was fretful, capricious, and jealous of those who 
rivalled his political ascendancy. ‘This jealousy, 
which formed the leading feature of his character, 
was restrained by the superior talents and authority 
of Sir Robert Walpole, but, on his retreat, it became 
uncontrolled, and engendered perpetual altercations 
with succeeding ministers, not excepting even his 
own brother, Mr. Pelham. Some peculiarities in 
his manner, and a want of method in the transaction 
of business, exposed him to ridicule. He was trifling 
and embarrassed in conversation, always eager and in 
a hurry, unbounded in adulation, and profuse in 
promises. Yetthe Duke of Newcastle possessed much 
greater abilities than are usually attributed to him: 
he had a quick comprehension, was an useful and 
frequent debater, spoke with great animation, wrote 
with uncommon facility, and was perfect master of 
foreign affairs. He filled the office of secretary of 
state from 1723, to the death of Mr. Pelham in 
1784, when he became first lord of the treasury. 
When placed at the head of affairs, he was distracted 
with the multiplicity of business: weakness of coun- 
cils, fluctuation of opinions, and deficiency of spirit, 


markedhis administration. In1'744, he strengthened 


himself by a coalition with the Tories and the Whigs 
in opposition to government, and formed the admi- 
nistration which was ludicrously termed the broad- 
bottom. ‘The discordant parts of this motley com-. 


_ bination were principally cemented by the conci- 


liating manners of Mr. Pelham; but on his death. 

in 1754, dissentions broke out, and after many in- 

effectual attempts to form a permanent administra- 

tion, (during which the Duke made a temporary 
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resignation in November 1756, and continued out CH AP. 


of office till July 1757,) that cabinet was arranged 


I. 


which continued, without essential alteration, till “~~ 


the period at which this history commences. The 


Duke of Newcastle still retained the controul of 


domestie affairs, and the patronage of the church ; 
but the conduct of the war, and the management 


of the House of Commons, were committed to 


Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Pitt commenced his political. career’ as a 
Whig, in opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
soon distinguished himself by the splendour and 
energy of his eloquence. He was an adherent of 
Lord Cobham; attached himself to Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and in 1737 was appointed groom of his 
bed-chamber. He continued in opposition till the 
. formation of the broad-bottom ministry. In 1746, 
he was nominated vice-treasurer of Ireland, and in. 
the same year paymaster of the forces; but the 
antipathy of the King, in consequence of his acri- 
mony in censuring German measures, overcame 
the repeated efforts of the Duke of Newcastle to 
introduce him into the cabinet. At length, the 
irresistible superiority of his talents bore down every: 
obstacle; in 1757 the King, sensible.of the weakness 
of the ministry, and alarmed at the ill success of the 
war, reluctantly consented to appoint him secretary 
‘of state, a situation which, during the temporary 
_ retreat of the Duke of Newcastle, he had held for 


about four months.' Thus Mr. Pitt, according to— 


the current expression of the day, ‘ took the cabinet 
by storm,” but from. this. moment Great Britain 
assumed a formidable position. Mr. Pitt relin- 
quished his opposition to continental connexions ; 
constant success attended him; his commanding 


Mr. Pitt. 


eloquence, the wisdom of his plans, the vigour of — 


his exertions, together with the strength of -his 


1 Dec. 1756 to April 1757. 
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administration, silenced parliamentary opposition ‘ 
the people viewed him with an admiration border- 
ing on idolatry ; and George II. highly gratified 
at the prosecution of his favourite measures, and 
the unprecedented tranquillity of the kingdom, 
yielded, with implicit confidence, the reins of go- 
vernment to his direction. 
Mr. Pitt was supported in the cabinet by his 
brother-in-law, Lord Temple, who succeeded. to 
the influence and estate of his uncle Lord Cob- 
ham. He was distinguished for his parliamentary 
abilities, ad much respected and beloved by his 
adherents. . | 
Lord Granville, better known under the title 
of Lord Carteret, was president of the council. At 
an early period of life he was secretary of state, 
and lord lieutenant of Ireland. Being dismissed in 
the reign of George I. he joined the opposition 
against Sir Robert Walpole; and, on his resignation, 
was restored to the office of secretary of state, 
became the favourite of the King, and took the lead 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. After an ineffec- 
tual struggle with the Duke of Newcastle for pre- 
eminence, he resigned in February 1745. In 1751 
he was appointed president of the council, and re- 
tained that office till his death. He was a man of 
great talents and literary acquirements; indefati- 
gable in business, of commanding eloquence, and 
conversant in foreign affairs. To those who consi- 
dered his eminent capacity, and arrogant disposi- 


_ tion, it-was a matter of surprise that he submitted 


Mr. Fox. 


to the ascendancy of the Pelhams, and accepted a 
situation which, though more elevated in dignity, 
was of inferior importance. | 

Mr. Fox, paymaster of the forces, was a friend 
and active supporter of Sir Robert Walpole; and 
from his first entrance into parliament had almost 
uniformly promoted the measures of government. 
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of the treasury and secretary at war; he was then 
content to fill a subordinate department in the House “7 
_ of Commons, but, on the death of Mr. Pelham, 
thought himself entitled to manage the House, and 
contended with Mr. Pitt for pre-eminence. . After 
- along series of cabals he gained a momentary ascen- 
dancy, and on the fourteenth of November 1755, 
was appointed secretary of state; but in November 
1756 he resigned, and on the fifth of July 1757, 
became paymaster of the forces. Mr. Fox was of 
an acute and penetrating genius, and active in busi- 
ness. His speeches were replete with information, 
method, and sense, but he wanted that nervous and 
irresistible eloquence which characterized Mr. Pitt. 
His manners were conciliatory, and few men had 
more personal friends. ™ 
Several of the remaining members of admini- 
stration were highly respectable for talents and in- 
tegrity; amongst whom must be. noticed lord 
Keeper, afterwards lord chancellor Northington, . 
the Duke of Devonshire, lord chamberlain, 
Mr. Legge, chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
_ Anson, first lord of the admiralty, and Lord 
Holdernesse, secretary of state. Core 
Although the advanced age of George II. ren- First trans- 
dered his decease not improbable, yet that event stone | . 
was entirely unexpected. He was afflicted with no George 1. 
disease, testified no uneasiness of mind or depres- 
sion of spirits, but shewed his usual cheerfulness 
_ and alacrity : and from the great success which had 
attended the. late measures, the blaze of constant 
victory, and the popularity of the ministry, perhaps 
there never was a monarch whose death was less 


Under -Mr. Pelham, he acted in the capacity of lord c #4 P. 
1. 


desired. 
The event occasioned much consternation at 


™ Jn delineating these characters, mteh information has been derived from the 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, and from the personal communications of the 
author of that excellent work. 
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court, and the-intelligence was immediately carried 
to the secretaries: of state. The great officers of 
the crown were convened, and Mr. Pitt repaired to 
Kew for the purpose of announcing to the new 
Sovereign his accession. ‘The King, having receiv- 
ed some intimation of the event before Mr. Pitt’s 
arrival, was prepared for the occasion, and imme- 
diately proceeded to London. | 

Meanwhile a council, assembled at Saville House, 
was directed to attend at Carlton House, the resi- 
dence of the Princess Dowager, where they met the 
King, and transacted business of form. The young 
Sovereign appeared agitated and embarrassed by the 
novelty of his situation, and want of acquaintance 
with the persons by whom he was surrounded ; yet 
his conduct gave general satisfaction, and afforded 
the presage of a prudent and happy reign. 

His address to the council, which was published 
by their request, is a specimen of dignified modesty 
and unassuming firmness: ‘ The loss that I and 
“‘the nation have sustained by the death of 
“the King, my grandfather, would have been 
“severely felt at any time; but coming at so 
* critical a juncture, and so unexpected, it is by 
“many circumstances augmented, and the weight 
*‘ now falling on. me much increased: I féel my 
‘own insufficiency to support it as I. wish, but, 
“‘ animated by the tenderest affection for my native 
*‘ country, and depending upon the advice, ex- 
*‘ perience, and abilities of your lordships, on 
*‘the support of every honest man, I enter with 
*¢ cheerfulness into this arduous situation, and shall 
‘make it the business of my life to promote, 
‘in every thing, the glory and happiness of 
“ these kingdoms, to preserve and strengthen the 
*‘ constitution in both church and_ state, and, 
“as I mount the throne in the midst of an ex- 
‘* pensive, but just and necessary war, I shall 


\ 
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** endeavour to prosecute it in a manner the most 
‘likely to bring on an honourable and lasting 
*¢ peace, in concert with my allies.” 

The King haying been proclaimed in the usual 
form.on the day after his accession, held a council 
at St.James’s on the ensuing day, when his brother, 
the Duke of York, and the Earl of Bute, were 
sworn in as members." The liturgy was also directed 
_ to be altered in those parts where prayers are said 
for the Royal Family. These circumstances in 
themselves would not claim any notice, but some 
offence was taken at the time, and it was afterward 
a source of frequent animadversion, that the Duke 
of Cumberland and the Princess Amelia who were 
before particularly mentioned, were now ‘only in- 
cluded in the general term, and all the Royal 
amily. This change was merely a point of eti- 
quette, and not made in consequence of.the dislike 
which the Princess Dowager entertained against 
the Duke and ’Princess, but the popularity of the 
Duke of Cumberland became a medium through 
which much abuse, vented against the King and 
the Princess Dowager, was afterwards rendered 
agreeable to the public. ° 


" The early introduction of Lord Bute to the privy council has been descanted on 
by many writers as a singular cireumstance, but it is not in the least extraordinary : it 
was customary for the King to continue his household servants in the same capaci- 
ties which they held under him while Prince of Wales; Lord Bute being groom of 
the stole to the Prince, was therefore continued by the King, and the holder of that 
office is always constituted a privy-councillor. 


© The words in the prayer referring to the Duke of Cumberland and Princess 
Amelia were ‘© The Duke and Princesses :’’ but the rank of the Royal Family (ex- 
cept the Prince of Wales, who always stands next the King, as Heir Apparent) is 
regulated by their proximity to the Sovereign on the throne; thus the Duke of 
Cumberland and Princess Amelia, as children of George II, took precedence during 
his reign, of the youngest children of Prince Frederick : on the accession of George 
ILf. their positions were altered; the brother of the Sovereign then preceded his 
uncle in rank ; consequently it would have been absurd to retain in the prayer the 
words, “ the Duke and Princesses,” without first insetting some words equally de- 
scriptive of the King’s brothers and sisters, which would have been not only unusual, 
but inconvenient and ridiculous on account of its length. 
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cuap. The King’s friendship for the Earl of Bute led 

1. to extensive and permanent consequences. John 

Pa Earl of Bute was son of James second Earl. of 

Chuacter of Bute, by Ann Campbell daughter of Archibald first 

Lord Bute’ Duke of Argyle. He received his education at 

Eton; and at an early period of his life was intro- 

duced to the household of Frederick Prince of Wales, 

to whom he was lord of the bed-chamber. On the 

death of the Prince he retired to the country, and 

took no share in political transactions, though he 

was often consulted by the Princess. On the esta- 

blishment of the young’ Prince’s household he was 

appointed groom of the stole, in which place he 

was continued after his accession. He had not 

occupied any public office; was unacquainted with 

the business and intrigues of state ; and although he 

possessed an active mind, replete with elegant and 

abstruse learning, and was well acquainted with the — 

theory of the British constitution °, he was not com- 

petent to the task of instructing a young Prince in 

the practical science of governing a kingdom, where 

the component parts of the legislature are so nicely 

balanced, and their respective powers and operations 

so strictly guarded. It could not afford ground of 

surprize that the King, young and unacquainted 

with the persons of those who formed a successful 

and popular administration, should place among his 

confidential servants, a nobleman whom he had long 

esteemed, and who possessed the good opinion of 

his parent in an eminent degree: it could not be a 

subject of animadversion, that such a person should 

obtain an ample portion of the King’s regard; nor 

would this circumstance have affected the course of 

political affairs, had not a new system followed his 
introduction into the cabinet. 


P The King derived from the conversation of Lord Bute his principal knowledge 
of the constitution : and Lord Bute obtained from Blackstone the most interesting 
parts of his commentaries on the laws of England while in MS. and laid them before 
the Prince for his instruction. : 
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The last two -monarchs being foreigners, and 
opposed by a native Prince who had numerous ad- 
herents, as well among the people as in some of the 
most illustrious houses, confided a large portion of 
their power to a few distinguished families, in order 
to secure possession of the crown. These families, 
strengthened by union and exclusive influence, 
became not only independent of, but, in many re- 
spects, superior to the throne. Swayed by a predi- 
' lection for their continental dominions, the first two 
Sovereigns of the House of Hanover incurred severe 
animadversions from the members of opposition ; 
and the necessity of frequent justifications rendering 
them still more dependent on the leaders of the mi- 
nisterial party, reduced them almost to a state of 
pupilage. : 

But the new King, being exempt from foreign 
partialities, ascending the throne at a period when 
the claims of the exiled family were fallen into con- 
tempt, was enabled to emancipate himself from the 
restraint to which his ancestors had submitted. The 
Earl of Bute formed the plan of breaking the pha- 
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and of securing the independence of the crown, by 
a moderate exertion of the constitutional preroga- 
tive. This plan in itself was well conceived, and 
necessary ; but the Earl of Bute was not a proper 
person to carry it into effect. _He was not connect- 
ed, either by blood or by familiar intercourse, with 

the leading families in England ; he was not versed 
in the arts of popularity, nor used to the struggles 
of parliamentary opposition ; and his manners were 
cold, reserved, and unconciliating. Prejudices were 
easily excited against him as a native of Scotland, 
and he could only oppose to a popular and triumph- 
ant administration, and a long established system, 
such friends as hope or interest might supply, and 
the personal esteem of the King, which was rendered. 


less valuable by the odium attached to the name of 


favourite. 
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The conflicts of party did not immediately com- 
mence. The King at his accession was highly po- 
pular; his proclamations for repressing vice and 
immorality, gave general satisfaction ; loyal and 
affectionate addresses poured in from every part of 
the realm, and all regret for the late King seemed 


-to be buried with him. 


The Parliament met immediately on the King’s 
accession’; it was to close in one more session ; 
but the season being inconvenient for a dissolution, 
it was resolved to await the period of its natural 
extinction. After a short prorogation’, to give 


time for previous arrangements, the King opened 
the session. It was remarked, that there never was 
im the memory of the oldest persons such a nume- 
Tous concourse of'all ranks on any similar occasion, 
nor such: unanimous testimonies ‘of applause. The 
public prepossession, increased by the King’s affable 
and gracious demeanour, was carried to the greatest 
height. by the patriotic sentiments contained in the 
speech. | 

He began by expressing his regret at the death of 
his grandfather at so critical and difficult a conjunc- 
ture, as he was the great support of that system, 
by which alone the liberties of Europe, and the 
weight and influence of these kingdoms, could be 
preserved, and gave life to the measures conducive 
to those important ends. 

After declaring his reliance on the affection of 
his people, and the goodness of Providence, His 
Majesty used these words : “* Born anp EDUCATED | 
IN THIS COUNTRY, I GLory In THE NAME oF Brt- 
‘TON: and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever 
“consist in promoting the welfare of a people, whose 


“ loyalty and warm affection to me I consider as the 


7 It met on Sunday, in pursuance of a statute of William IIf. the substantial 
parts of which are re-enacted in one of Queen Anne, requiring the Parliament to 


- meet, convene and sit, immediately on the death of a Sovereign. See Hatsell’s 


Precedents, vol. ii, pp: 107. 286. 
* From the 8th to the 13th November, 
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and I doubt not but their steadiness in those prin- 
** ciples will equal the. firmness of my invariable 
** resolution to adhere to and strengthen this excel- 
** lent constitution in church and state; and to 
** maintain the toleration inviolable. The civiland 
* religious rights of my loving subjects are equally 
** dear to me with the most valuable prerogatives of 
“* my crown, and, as the surest foundation of the 
** whole, and the best means to draw down thedi- 
“¢ vine favour on my reign, it is my fixed purpose 
“to countenance and encourage the practice of 
** true religion and virtue.” 
In the progress of his speech, the King descant- 
ed, with becoming satisfaction, on the prosperous 
efforts of the British force in Canada and India, 
and on the successful exertion of the allied arms’ in 


Germany ; he mentioned, in strong terms of appro- 


bation, the benefits which the national commerce 
had derived from the judicious disposition of the 


navy, and paid ajust and honourable tribute of ap-- 


plause to the valour and intrepidity of the officers 
aud forces both at sea and land. | 

Having thus completely reviewed the state of the 
nation, the King said, ‘ In this condition I have 
** found things at my accession to the throne of my 
‘* ancestors ;, happy in viewing the prosperous part 
“ of-it; happier still should [ have been, had I 
‘** found my kingdoms, whose true interest I have 
‘ entirely at heart, in full peace: but, since the 
‘ ambition, injurious encroachments, and dan- 
«* gerous designs of my enemies, rendered. the war 
‘** both just and necessary, and the generous over- 


a 


a“ 


8 After the draught of this speech had been settled by the cabinet, an addition 
was made to it in His Majesty’s own hand, which became the subject ef some ani- 
madversion, and compare by many of the most zealous of the Whig party, to the 
concluding part of the first speech,of Queen Anne, after her accession. (See Jour- 
nai’s and Smollet’s Continuation of Hume, vol. i. f 447.) But at this distance of 
time, when the question may be more impartially considered, and distinctly from 
ather eircumstances, there does not appear any reason for imputing to the declara- 
tion of the King, that ‘* borh and educated in this country he gloried in the name of 
of Briton,” au intention of reflecting onthe memory of his grandfather. 
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‘« pacification has not yet produced a suitable re- 
“ turn, I am determined, with your cheerful and 
powerful assistance, to prosecute this war with 
vigour in order to that desirable object, a safe 
and honourable peace. For this’ purpose it is 
absolutely incumbent upon us to be early pre- 
pared ; and I rely upon your zeal and hearty 
“* concurrence to support the King of Prussia, and 
the rest of my allies, and to mae ample provi- 
sion for carrying on the war, as.the only means 


** modation.”’ 

Then addressing himself separately to the House. 
of Commons, the King, after lamenting the great- 
ness of the national burthens, expressed his reliance 
on them to provide adequate supplies, and to make 


-& proper provision for supporting the civil govern- 


ment with honour and dignity. 

In conclusion, His Majesty:reminded both houses 
that the eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 
invoked a due regard to their own reputation, and 
the protection of the Protestant interest. He re- 
commended vigour, unanimity, and. dispatch, as 
the best means.of frustrating the ambitious and 
destructive views of his enemies, and added, * In 
‘« this expectation I am the more encouraged by a 
“¢ pleasing circumstance, which I look upon as 
** one of the most auspicious omens of my reign. 
‘© That happy extinction of divisions, and. that 
-union and good harmony, which continue to 
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" 
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agreeable prospect. ‘The natural disposition and 
wish of my heart are to cement and promote 
them; and I promise myself’ that nothing will 
arise on your part, to interrupt or disturb a situ- 
ation so essential to the true and lasting felicity of 
this great people.” 

Lhe sentiments contained in this speech, were 
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to bring our enemies to equitable terms of accom- - 


prevail among my subjects, afford me the most 
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no less acceptable to the people at large than to the 
members of the two houses. The King’s youth, 
dignity of deportment, and propriety of enuncia- 
tion, gave the highest satisfaction, and those who 

ad been accustomed to the speeches from the 
throne in the former reign, were relieved and 
gratified by hearing the King’s speech delivered in 
all the purity of English pronunciation. 

Loyal addresses were unanimously voted in both 
houses *, anc the commons exceeded the ordinary 
manifestations of attachment by presenting a second 
address, thanking His Majesty for the gracious 
manner in which he received the first. 

The principal business transacted in this session 
related to the civil list, and to the supplies.‘ 

The civil list was fixed at eight hundred thousand 
pounds, the King having signified his consent, that 
such disposition might be made of the hereditary 
revenues of the crown, as should best conduce to 
utility and the satisfaction of the public. 

The supplies amounted to nineteen millions six 
hundred and sixteen thousand one hundred and 
nineteen pounds, to pay the interest of which 
several taxes were continued, and a new duty of 
three shillings per barrel imposed on beer and ale. 

On granting new commissions to the judges, 
the tenure of their office fell under consideration. 
The King, anxious to insure their independence 
and uprightness, recommended, in a speech from 


* The following expression in the address. of the Lords was peculiarly 
elegant and happy: ‘* We are penetrated with the condescending and en- 
«< dearing manner in which Your Majesty has expressed your satisfaction in 
having received your birth and education among us. What a lustre does it 
** cast upon the name of Briton, when you, Sire, are pleased to egteem it among 
s¢ your glories !”’ 

\ 


* No act of grace was proposed, but a bill was passed for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, in which was a permanent clause, compelling them to sub- 
scribe, on the requisition of any creditor, a schedule of their effects, and upon 
doing so, and giving them up, they were to be discharged. This provision was 
dictated by humanity, but its regulations were so much abused, that it was soon 
repealed. 
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the throne, that provision should be made for 
securing the enjoyment of their offices during their 
good behaviour, notwithstanding the demise of the 
crown ; and requested that he might be enabled to 
grant proper salaries to be absolutely secured to them 
during the continuance of their commissions. This 
wise and patriotic declaration was received: with 
merited attention; and an act passed, fully pro- 
viding for the important objects of His Majesty’s 
recommendation.” ie at 

When the end of the sessions approached, Mr. 
Onslow, who for more than thirty years had filled 
the situation of speaker with unshaken integrity, 
signified his determination to retire: a vote of thanks 
was unanimously carried, and an address presented, 
requesting the King to confer on him some signal 
mark of favour. A pension of three thousand 
pounds was accordingly settled on Mr. Onslow, with 
benefit of survivorship to his son. This testimony of 
regard to experienced merits, and long services, was 
extremely agreeable to the public ; and the common 
council of London complimented the late speaker 
with the freedom of the city in a gold box. 

The public business having been. performed. 
with the utmost unanimity, the King closed. the 
session, and the parliament. was immediately dis- 
solved.* |: | 

Although, in the declaration to the council 
at, his accession, and in his subsequent speeches at 
the meeting and prorogation of parliament, the 
King expressed a determination. to prosecute the 
war, it was his first and most earnest wish to restore 
to his subjects the blessings of peace’. The para- 


" Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 268. 


* No memorials are preserved of any debates in this session; the account of 
the proceedings is derived from the history and proceedings of Parliament published 


, by Debretr, and from the Journals. 


» The King’s fpeech to Parliament, Nov. 1763. 
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graph in the declaration to council referring to the 
_ War, was. not originally expressed in such a forcible 
manner; but an alteration was made by Mr. Pitt, 
which implied a decided approbation of the German 
measures, instead of mentioning them, as the King 
intended, in terms of coldness*. The King was 
thus induced to give up his own opinion, and re- 
newed a subsidiary treaty with the King of Prussia, 
similar to those concluded by George II.* 

The energy of Mr. Pitt, the celebrity of the King 
of Prussia, the success of Prince Ferdinand, the in- 
creasing glories of the British arms, and the depression 
of the French power, contributed to render the war 
in the highest degree popular: yet many politicians 
apprehended fatal consequences from its continu- 
ance, even should success attend the allied arms. 

They blamed the project of carrying’ on' a Ger- 
man, instead of a maritime, commercial, ‘and colo- 
nial war, which was best adapted to the situation of 
this country; and in which we were always superior 
to our enemies. France, they said, could prosecute 
the contest in Germany for ten years, without in- 
creasing her debt five millions sterling, while we 
could not carry it on for the same period, without 
increasing our’s upwards of fifty millions; and all 
the advantages which might be gained over France, 
would not compensate for’ such’ an’ enormous ex- 
penditure. They treated the popular enthusiasm for 
a German war as a dangerous delusion: » The mer- 
chants, who greatly contributed ‘to raise it,’ parti- 
cularly in London, were interested ; but the land- 
holders suffered. ‘The glory and advantage of 
sweeping the sea, cost the land four or five millions 
a year. They suggested, that when the merchants 
should lose the advantage of contracts and fur- 
nishments, they would repent of their alacrity, 


« From a memorandum by Lord Melcombe. 
4 This treaty was signed 12th December, 1760, 
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government to desist, when the national honour was 
vindicated, and the national possessions secured.” 
The press, too, uttered without reserve the same 
sentiments. The absurdity of the manner of warfare 
which this country had adopted was exposed in 
the most striking colours. It was asserted, that 
France, by making Germany the seat of hostility, 
could ruin this country, without materially injuring 
herself. The quarrels of any two states of Europe, 
for whatever cause, were always favourable to the 
interested and ambitious: views of France, who 
would espouse the weaker side with a partial exer- 
tion of strength, increasing her efforts in propor- 
tion as other countries favoured the cause which 
she opposed. The military force of France was 
alleged to be superior to that of any other power 
in Europe; and by her address in confining the 
war toGermany, England, who was her only oppo- © 
nent, was reduced to fight, at an immense expence, 
in a country where victory itself, while it weakened 
and dispirited the friendly natives, could never dis- 
tress the French; they only retired, after defeat, 
to their own frontier, whither we durst not follow 
them, and always returned to the next campaign 
with a force superior to all the efforts of British 
gold, and German exertion. Nor were our efforts 
really beneficial to the Protestant interest, which, 
in fact, was not endangered. The defence of Ha- 
nover was alleged to-be a futile pretence for carrying 
on the war in Germany; the French could not 
annex it to their dominions, without taking pos- 
session of several other electorates, which the con- 
stitution of Europe would not permit; and even 
if they entertained such a scheme, the way for 
England to oppose it was not by sending armies 
to Germany, but by turning to the utmost advan- 
tage her decided naval superiority ; thus she might 


» These sentiments are amply detailed in Lord Melcombe’s Correspondence. 
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Qi 


obtain possession of the French West India islands, c ua P. 


and hold them as a deposit or guaranty for the 
security of Hanover. ; A; 

The subsidy or tribute to the King of Prussia, 
was represented in a most injurious light: he re- 
ceived six hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
a year to fight his own battles, whilst England 
was bound to defend him without the slightest 
stipulation on his part. This was contrasted with 
the important and valuable assistance which King 
William had prudently secured against France, 
from the most considerable powers of Europe, i 
for a less sum than was now paid to the King of 
Prussia alone. ‘| 


I. 


eens prmeaenrd 
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Such were the opinions professed in private, and The King’s 
patronized in public, by the Earl of Bute and his ad- %2"°""< 


disinterest 


herents. ‘The King had, from his infancy, been ac- etnes. 


customed to hear the connexion of this country 
with Germany condemned and reviled by men who 
were considered the most enlightened and truly pa- 
triotic. He had so little attachment for his German 
dominions, that no doubt was entertained of his 
being induced to abandon the defence of them, 
-and employ the money which had hitherto been 
uselessly lavished on that object, in distressing the 
French in other quarters, for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to make peace. A proposal so flat- 
tering to the prejudices of Englishmen, it was sup- 
posed would confer extensive and permanent po- 
pularity on those who should have the virtue to 
recommend, and the interest to enforce it; and 
some jealousy was entertained, lest the ministry, 
who had hitherto conducted the war, shouid insure 
their continuance of power and popularity after a 
peace, by first adopting the plan. * 


© Considerations on the present German war, by I. Mauduit, Esq. This pro- 
duction was generally read, and the author afterwards received a pension. History 
of the late Minority, p. 13. 

* Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 422; and the same sentiments are more fully 
expressed and enforced in a paper of Lord Melcombe’s dated 16th January, 1761, 
and endorsed, ‘* Paper read to Lord Bute.” 
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Mr. Pitt, however, was not disposed to become 
a candidate for increased popularity (if an increase 
of his popularity was possible) on such terms. He 
had concerted the war ona system suggested by 
the King of Prussia, improved by himself, and fully 
sanctioned by George II., who was supposed to be 
a competent judge of military matters. The suc- 
cess of the allied arms had hitherto silenced oppo- 
sition, and excited universal admiration ; and France 
was so enfeebled and humbled, that her further 
efforts were not considered objects of dread. The 
people, amused by the splendid exhibitions attend- 
ant on victory, and flattered by the merited enco- 
miums bestowed on the valour and liberality of the 
country, disregarded the load of debt created by 
the war, and despised the accumulation of. taxes. 
The capital, which by its exertions and clamours 
generally gives a political bias to the rest of the 
kingdom, was implicitly devoted to the minister, 
and he was so far from entertaining a notion of 
abandoning the continent, that the friends of that 
project pronounced him more mad than ever.* — 

From the King’s accession, the Earl of Bute be- 
came an object of jealousy, and his conduct was 
vigilantly scrutinized‘. As he was expected soon to 
obtain a place in the ministry, many efforts were 
made to inflame the national prejudice against the 
Scots, and the people were taught to believe that 


* Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 497. 

* A subject of successful invective and permanent misrepresentation arOsé _ 
in the gift of the rangership of Richmond Park to Lord Bute. This office was 
held by the Princess Amelia; and it was boldly asserted, that the gratification 
ef the favourite, and the mortification of the Princess, were equal motives for 


_the change; but, in fact, the Princess held the appointment for her life, and 


therefore could not be deprived of it but by her own consent. The Princess 
at first proposed to make Richmond her principal residence, and the great stone 
lodge was directed to be prepared and enlarged for that purpose; but during the 
progress of the work, a decision at law was made contrary to her wishes, ré- 
lative to a right of stopping the foot-way; she then became disgusted, 
suspended the execution of her orders, and, on receiving an ample equivalent, 
cheerfully resigned an appointment which no longer gratified her imagination, 
except as an object of emolument. : 
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every unpopular act was the result of his advice. 
The King had not completed the fourth month of 
his reign, when the ungovernable and licentious 
spirit of the mob was displayed in a riot while he 
was at the play-house; the tax on beer was im- 
puted to Lord Bute, and this was their mode of ex- 
pressing disapprobation. ® 
Notwithstanding these efforts, the King, on the 
resignation of Lord Holdernesse, appointed Lord 
Bute secretary of state"; he also dismissed Mr. 
Legge from the chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
and gave his office to Lord Barrington. Severa 
other removals and advancements of less importance 
were also made, and the Duke of Richmond, dis- 
gusted with a military promotion which hé con- 
sidered injurious to his brother, Lord George Lenox, 
resigned the post of lord of the bed-chamber. ' 
When Lord Bute thus assumed a responsible 
situation in the cabinet, he was deluded by inter- 
ested individuals into a belief, that he possessed 
a considerable portion of the public esteem, and 
that the popularity of Mr. Pitt was declining. 
They strongly represented to him that he was bound 


& The inhabitants of Hexham (9th March) evinced a more formidable 
disposition to tumult; on the ballotting for militia-men, they assembled in such 
numbers, and committed such excesses, that it became necessary to employ the 
military ; and a special commission having been afterwards issued, several of the 
rioters were tried, and one executed. 


h Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p.416. ‘The retreat of Lord Holdernesse appears 
to have been a preconcerted manceuvre, arranged with more art and duplicity 
than becomes an exalted character, to make room for Lord Bute. Lord Holdernesse 
was amply gyatified by a pension and reversionary grant of the wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports. 

! It is asserted in Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 417, that the Duke of Rich- 
mond, after speaking disrespectfully of Lord Bute and the Scotch nation, had 
solicited the bed-chamber. The Duke has denied these facts in a letter 
printed in the same work (p. 500.) The transaction, in whatever light it is 
viewed, reflects no disgrace either on the Duke or Lord Bute. If we refuse 
Lord Bute credit for magnanimity in favouring’ the Duke’s wishes, after he 
had spoken disrespectfully of him and his country, it appears at least that he 
did not oppose them, although his Grace had declared his unwillingness to con- 
nect himself with any ministry. The Duke’s resignation, in compliment to the 
feelings of his brother, was spirited and proper. 
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by every motive, public and private, to take an 
active part in the government *, and he yielded to 
suggestions according with his views of weakening 
the party, which, in his judgment, maintained a 
dangerous ascendancy. 

The prorogation and dissolution of parliament 
were delayed, to afford time for Lord Bute to make 
the arrangements necessary to strengthen his in- 
terest : but the influence he expected to derive from 
the King’s confidence was engrossed by others, who 
had taken their measures unknown even to the 
King himself. He was early apprised of this, and 
cautioned against it, yet he took no measures to 
counteract those ministers who were resolved to 
secure parliamentary adherents by means of go- 
vernment interest, but entirely independent of the 
crown’. 


s 


® Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 416; and his letters to Lord Bute, paffim. 

Y Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 432.—In a letter to Lord Bute, dated the 26th 
November, 1760, Lord Melcombe, after expressing his zeal for the King’s 
service, and anxiety to see him entirely independent, says, “ It is not my wish 
“< that His Majesty should interpose, directly or indirectly, where the interest 
‘¢ js iu any private gentleman, as such: but during the two last reigns, a set of 
“* undertakers have farmed the power of the crown at a price certain; and, under 
£¢ colour of making themselves responsible for the whole, have taken the sole 
‘ direction of the royal interest and influence into their own hands, and applied it 
S¢ to their own creatures, without consulting the crown, or leaving any room for the 
€ royal nomination or direction. This should be prevented before any pretence 
£¢ of promise can be made,” &c. 
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State of the belligerent powers. — France.— Poland.— Russia.— 
Austria. — Congress proposed. — Progress of the campaign. — 
Capture of Schweidnitz by the Austrians. — Battle of Fillings- 
hausen. — Capture of Belleisle— and of Dominica. — Reduc- 
tion of the Cherokees. — War in India. — Capture of Mihie. — 
Invasion of Bengal by the Shah Zaddah. — His defeat. — Ex- 
ploits of d’ Estaing: — Tranguillity of Great Britain. — The 
King's marriage. — Coronation. — Negotiations for peace with 
France. — Terms proposed by the French. — They introduce the 
discussion of Spanish affairs. -- Spirited conduct of Mr. Pitt. 
— Answer to the French pri positions. — Family compact signed. 
— Mr. Pitt’s instructions to Lord Bristol, embassador at Ma- 
drid. — Lord Bristol's explanations with the Spanish fecretary 
of state. — Mr. Pitt proposes to declare war against Spain.— 
He and Lord Temple determine to resign. — Observations. — 
Mr. Pitt's resignation. — Gracious behaviour of the King. — 
Mr. Pitt receives a pension. — Lord Bute considered at the 
head of the administration. — His sentiments on Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation. — Meeting of Parliament. — The Queen’s dowry 
settled. — Recess. 


F peace was desirable to the English nation, it 

was still more necessary to the other bellige- 
rent powers, except the Empress Queen. France, 
in particular, felt the miseries of unsuccessful war- 
fare, and was fallen, from its alarming power and 
greatness, into the lowest state of distress and im- 
potence. Its military operations had been unfortu- 
nate in every quarter of the globe; and the mer- 
chants and planters had, for more than two years, 
ceased to derive any advantage from the few colo- 
nial possessions which yet remained. It was with- 
out trade, and without credit ; stopping payments, 
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returning bills protested, and in every respect 4 
bankrupt nation*. To such a degree of distress 
were the people reduced, that the King, the princes 
of the blood, the nobility and clergy, were under 
the necessity of sending their plate to the mint, to 
furnish specie for immediate use. ‘The alliance 
with Maria Theresa had ceased to be popular; and 
the nation, feeling the pressure of the war, loudly 
complained of a system which involved them in 
misery, merely to benefit the house of Austria, 
their ancient, hereditary enemy. 

Early in this year, Louis XV. declared to his 
allies that France, having for four years, in con- 


_ junction with other powers, prosecuted the war in 


hopes of ruining the King of Prussia, but without 
success, was unable to sustain, for a longer period, 
the enormous expences of the contest. He re- 
presented, that a continuance of the war would 
complete the devastation of Germany; and advised 
the other powers to renounce their views of aggran- 


' dizement, and concur in the re-establishment of 


Sweden. 


Poland. 


Russia, 


peace. 

The same declaration was made, in terms still 
stronger, at Stockholm, where the French faction 
in the senate had been vigorously attacked by the 
court party. ae 
_ The King of Poland, tired of a destructive war, 
listened with satisfaction to intimations of peace, 
and hoped by negotiation to obtain some indem- 
nity for his losses. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, whom pride and 
the arguments of her counsellors alone induced to 
continue hosttlities, was not averse to a pacifica- 
tion, as it would leave her to the enjoyment of 
that repose, which now constituted her greatest 
pleasure. 


4 Letter to Two Great Men. 
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ay 


The Empress Queen alone appeared desirous of CHA P. 


prolonging hostilities, by which she expected to 
destroy her greatest enemy; yet, in compliance 
with the wishes of France, she proposed a general 
congress, to be holden at Augsbourg. 

M. De Choiseul conveyed the proposition to the 
British court, through the medium of Prince Gal- 
litzin, the Russian minister. .The English monarch 
and the King of Prussia acceded without hesitation. 
France, at the same time, proposed to Great Britain, 
that ministers should be sent to their respective 
courts, for the purpose of negotiating a sepaiate 
peace, to which, as the King of Prussia could offer 
no objection, the British ministry agreed. 

As it was the interest of France to obtain time 
for recruiting her armies, and refitting her fleets, 
this proposal was accompanied with another for an 
immediate cessation of arms; but Englapd having 
already incurred the expence of a new campaign, 
and made immense maritime preparations, was not 
duped by this insidious offer. 

_ France entertained. great hopes of deriving ad- 
vantage from the negotiations at Augsbourg ; but 
the meeting was prevented by a punctilious objec- 
tion: the Emperor, it was said, could not send an 
embassador, because war was declared against the 
Empress Queen, and not against the head of the 
empire.” 

During the winter, a few trifling skirmishes only 
took place between the King of Prussia and the 
allies, but offensive operations were now seriously 
resumed. Frederick II. maintained with spirit, 
vigour, and skill, an unequal contest against the 
overwhelming armies of the two empires. He was 


> CEuvres complettes de Frederic II. Roi de Prusse, vol. iii, chap. 13. 
— Historical Memorial of the Negotiation, published in Paris by au- 
thority. 
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obliged to consider safety fortunate, and to main- 
tain his political situation by address in temporiz- 
ing, rather than risk every thing by a desperate 
effort in battle. His distress was increased by the 
unexpected capture of Schweidnitz, a strong city 
in Silesia, from which he had hitherto drawn con- 
siderable supplies. His affairs were generally un- 
prosperous in Silesia, Pomerania, and Saxony, and 
he kept the field with difficulty and disadvantage, 
till his troops went into winter-quarters. 

Prince Ferdinand, on the other hand, made a 
brilliant and successful campaign: at an early period 
he fortunately cut off some supplies, and availing 
himself of the inaction occasioned by this event, 
strengthened his own position at Kirch Denc- 
kern. He was however attacked by the French: 
the conflict was severe, and continued two days: 
the enemy for a time seemed victorious; they 
compelled part of the British troops under Lord 
Granby to retire, and possessed themselves: of 
the village of Fillingshausen; but at length, by a 
masterly manceuvre, Prince Ferdinand and the 
British general turned the fortune of the day, and 
secured a most important victory*®. The career 
of success was uninterrupted till the end of the 
campaign, which covered both generals with 
glory." : | 
Nor were the British arms less prosperous in 
other quarters. Among the most promising enter- 
prizes of the year, was a secret expedition to attack 
Belleisle, near the coast of Brittany. A fleet of ten 
ships of the line, besides. frigates, fire-ships, and 


© This battle, if we may believe Dumouriez, was lost through the precipita- 
tion of Broglio, who, in order to gain the victory by his own army alone, made 
the attack a day too soon, and through the criminal jealousy of Soubise, who 
sacrificed the glory and interest of France to the pleasure of mortifying his rival. 
Life of Dumouriez, vol. i. p. 36. 


4 (Euvres du Roi de Prusse, vol. iii. chap. 14. 
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bombs, and one hundred transports, conveying 
nine thousand men, with a train of artillery, sailed 
from Spithead in three divisions, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Keppel. ‘The troops, led by 
Major-General Hodgson, were repulsed with loss in 
an attempt to land on the south-east of the island, 
in a sandy bay near Lomeria Point ; but after some 
days they were more successful in another effort 
near the same point, in a place where the enemy, 
trusting to the natural impediments, had been less 
solicitous to form an artificial defence. Having 
surmounted considerable difficulties, they laid siege 
to Palais, the capital of the island, and compelled 
the governor to capitulate, after a resistance of two 
months, in which he lost two thousand men. 

The news of this conquest occasioned general 
exultation. A loyal address was unanimously voted 
by the city of London: and great expectations 
were formed, that the capture of Belleisle would 
enable ministers to obtain the most favourable 
terms of peace, but the demolition of the works 
seems to have been the principal object of the enter- 
prize, and that was effectually accomplished. The 
French, afterwards, made an attempt to burn the 
British fleet in Basque Road, near Aix : the project 
was well conceived, ‘but failed through the preci- 
pitation and unskilfulness of those to whom it was 
intrusted. 

In the West Indies, Dominica was taken by 
Lord Rollo; and the Cherokee Indians having taken 
up armsiat the instigation of the French, Sir James 
Douglas and Colonel Grant, at the head of two 
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‘thousand six hundred men, ravaged their country — 


and compelled them to sue for peace." i 

-In the East Indies, the British power, which. had 
been strengthened on the coast of Coromandel by 
the possession of Pondicherry *, was still further se- 


® Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs, vol. iii. 
€ See Smollet’s Continuation of Hume, vol. v. p. 363. 
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cured on that of Malabar by the capture of Mi- 
hie, which was. taken by: Major Hector Monro. 
An adventurer, named Law, nephew of the famous 
projector, having assembled a corps.of French fugi- 
tives, persuaded the Mogul, who in the preceding 
year had been known by the title of the Shah Zad- 
dah, to invade the kingdom of Bengal. The united 
force. consisted of eighty: thousand. natives, and 
about two hundred French, but Major Carnac, with 
twenty thousand blacks, and five hundred English 
soldiers, totally routed this vast army, and captured 
the Mogul and his European coadjutor.® 
D’Estaing, who, in violation of his parole, ‘in- 
fested the Indian seas with “swo frigates, sailing 
to Sumatra, reduced Bencouli,’ Tappanapoli, and 
Marlborough fort. es | 
While war was thus vigorously, and. with various 
success, carried on in all quarters of the globe, the 
people of England enjoyed, not only an absolute 
tranquillity, but partook ofthe pleasures incident 
to a new reign, and shared the festivals to which 


. the season gave birth. 


sth July. 
The King 
declares his 
intention to 
marry. 


The King, having summoned a council extra- 
ordinary, declared his determination:to marry the 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, a com- 
munication which was received with some surprize, 
as the King’s intention was a profound seeret'*, His 
conduct was highly prudent, for it prevented dis- 
cussions which,, besides their ‘extreme: indelicacy, 
might, on this occasion, have been peculiarly un- 
pleasant. The late King was, at one period, sup 
posed to entertain an intention of marrying him 
to.a Princess of Brunswick, niece to the King of 
Prussia ; but. the:match was disagreeable to the 
Princess of Wales'; and those comparisons which 


~ ® See chapter x. 4 Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p.7 5 
* Lord Melcombe’s Diary, 354, 
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produce, had the King’s intention been early iI. 


announced, must have given great uneasiness at 
court. . 

The proper arrangements being made, Lord 
Anson, first Lord of the Admiralty, conducted the 
Princess to England, where, after a dangerous and 
difficult passage, she arrived in safety. The cere- 
mony of marriage was performed the same day, and 
soon afterward the coronation." 50 

One of the most interesting and important trans- 
actions of this year, was the negotiation for peace 
between Great Britain and France. In conse- 
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quence of the desie expressed by the court of o«th and 


Versailles, M. de " assy was received in London, 
and Mr. Hans Stariey at Paris, as ministers. After 
some delay, the principles were fully arranged. 
‘These were, — That the conquests made on each 
side should be considered as, the property ofthe 
conquerors, and either retained or exchanged ac- 
cording to their value: certain periods were also 
_ fixed, though not without great discussions, at 
which the effect of this stipulation was to begin : 
And it was agreed, that all arrangements between 
the two. crowns should. be conclusive, independent 
of the fate of the congress then expected to: take 
place at Augsbourg. 

These proposals were made by the French minis- 
ters: but there is no room to believe that they 
were even yet sincere in the wish for peace.. They 
entertained great hopes of inducing Spain to en- 
gage in the quarrel, and therefore ostentatiously 
submitted to make humiliating attempts at con- 
ciliation, judging this to be the most certain mode 
of alarming the court of Madrid, and inducing the 
Spanish minister to prevent the conclusion of peace 
with Great Britain, by an early avowal of hostility. 


* For a spirited account of these events, see Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v, 
p. 8@ and 83. : 
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‘Spain had declared that France was sufficiently 


humbled, but must not be ruined'!; and therefore 
every appearance of immoderate concession could 
not fail of exciting great emotion. 

The British ministry did not entertain sanguine 
hopes of'a successful issue of the negotiation, since 
the expedition against Belleisle was undertaken after 
its commencement. : 

M. De Choiseul conducted the business with 


great art and address: he contrived to impress on - 


Mr. Stanley’s mind, the necessity of keeping the 
extent of the intended compensations an entire 
secret, not only from the ministers of the allies of 
England, but even from M.de Bussy himself™; and, 
after much debate, agreed that France should make 
a specific proposal. 

The articles delivered by the French minister 
were : 
1. The cession and guaranty of Canada to 
England, under four conditions; viz. The allow- 
ance of the free exercise of the Catholic religion 
by the colonists: permission for French subjects - 
to quit the colony: the correct settlement of the 
limits: and permission for the French to take 
and dry fish on the banks of Newfoundland ; for 
the benefit of this fishery, Cape Breton was to be 
restored to France, but no fortifications to be 
erected. . 

2. France was to restore Minorca and Fort St. 
Philip ; and : 

3. England to return Guadaloupe and Mari- 
galante. . 
- 4. Dominica and St. Vincent’s to be in the pos- 
session of the Caribbs, under the protection of the 
French; St. Lucie to be restored tovthem, and 
Tobago, under certain conditions, to remain the 
property of England, 

2 Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p75. 
™ Private letter from Mr, Stanley to Mr. Pitt, esth August 1761, 
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5. Assuming as a principle that, it would be ad. 

_ Vantageous for the two countries to abstain from all 

“Inilitary views of conquest in India, it was proposed 
that the treaty between Godeheu and Saunders, in 
1755, should serve as a basis for the re-establishment, 
of peace in Asia. 


6. England to retain either Senegal or Goree, 


but to give up one of them to France ; and to restore 
Belleisle, with the artillery which was there at the 
time of the conquest. 

7. In consideration of these cessions, France 


stipulated to evacuate Hesse, Hanau, and so much 


of the electorate of Hanover as was occupied. by 
her troops. 2 
8. That the separate peace might not be prejudi- 


cial to any treaties, or disadvantageous to the Em- 


press Queen, the King of England was to undertake 
that no part of Prince Ferdinand’s army should join 
the King of Prussia; and, on the other hand, Broglio 
and Soubise were to retire, the former occupying 
Frankfort, the latter Wesel and Gueldres:. 
The countries on the Lower Rhine, belonging to 
Prussia, being conquered, and actually governed. 


in the name of the Empress Queen, the French King 
could not undertake to evacuate them till the close 


of the negotiations at Augsbourg ; but agreed to 
remove double the number of troops withdrawn by 
England. 

9. Naval captures made before the war, to: be 
restored: this was not, however, insisted on as an 
essential stipulation, but to be referred to the justice 
of the King, and the English tribunals. | 

The other articles were not of much import- 
ance. 

These proposals, although in some respects liberal, 
could not form the basis of an honourable treaty, 
as many claims of France were exorbitant, and 
presumptuous. In India, particularly, it was pro- 
posed that Great Britain should resign valuable and 
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extensive conquests, without an equivalent, and 
merely in compliance with a principle of policy, not 
of law or justice, dictated by an enemy. ‘The requi- 
sition for the restitution of prizes, although recom- 
mended by some show of moderation, was, in fact, 
equally arrogant, as it affected to make a distinction 
between the French nation and individuals com- 
posing it, and concluded with a clamorous appeal 
to the law of nations, and an assertion that the ar- 
guments advanced on the part of France were un- 
answerable. ‘The articles respecting the conquests 
made from the King of Prussia were no less. insi- 
dious and presumptuous ; if the congress of Augs- 
bourg failed of producing an immediate pacifica- 
tion, that monarch must, in all probability, have 
been crushed by the powerful combination of his 
enemies, an event which France knew Great Britain 
would not permit. 7 33 3 

It is very doubtful if the proposals could have 
been so modified as to produce a good system of pae 
cification: but perhaps, before he made them, the 
French minister had secured the alliance of Spain, 
and even planned the treaty which was afterward 
carried into effect, and the operations which resulted 
from it.’ This conjecture is rendered more pro- 
bable by the delivery of another memorial on the 
affairs of Spain, in which the French King, more 
than equivocally, intimated the hostile disposition 
of the court of Madrid*, and required, as the 
means of securing a solid peace— 

1. The restoration of some captures made du- 
ring the war. | | 

%. The privilege for the Spanish nation to fish 


on the banks of Newfoundland; and 


” He says, “* The King will not disguise from His Majesty (of Great Britain), 
‘that the differences of Spain with England fll him with just apprehensions, and 
give him room to fear that, if they are not adjusted, they will occasion a fresh wat 


in Europe and America,’’ 
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3. ‘The demolition of the English settlements in 
Honduras. 

Such proceedings sufficiently evinced that France 
was not desirous of peace: but, to aggravate the 
impropriety of the previous demands, a third me- 
morial was delivered, stating the consent of the 
Empress Queen to a separate pacification between 
France and England, provided she might retain pos- 
session of the countries conquered from Prussia, and 
none of the auxiliaries in alliance with Hanover 
should join with Frederick. 

“Mr. Pitt resolutely declared, both in conversa- 
tion and writing, that the King would not suffer 
the differences with Spain to be blended in the dis- 
putes then under discussion; a furthér mention 
of them, he said, would be considered an affront 
to His Majesty’s dignity, and incompatible with 
the sincerity of the negotiation, and he returned 
‘the memorials relating to Spain and Prussia, as in- 
admissible. 

He afterwards answered the French proposi- 
tions, and insisted on terms, more consistent, per- 
haps, with the situation in which this country stood 
from the advantages of conquest, than with the 
pacific sentiments which were supposed’ to give 
rise to the treaty. If France had acceded to them, 
she surrendered all sources of wealth and political 
importance in America, Africa, and Asia. ‘The de- 
molition of Dunkirk was peremptorily demanded, 
as the price of liberty to fish on the banks of New- 
foundland ; and that permission was rendered less 
valuable by a refusal to cede Cape Breton. Belle- 
isle was offered as an equivalent for Minorca. 
Guadaloupe and Marigalante were to be restored ; 
but as the minister refused to part with Senegal or 
Goreée, the difficulty of obtaining negroes would 
have rendered the ‘French West India islands of 
little value. Canada was to be retained, but the 
limits were not accurately defined. The question 
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concerning conquests in India, was left to the dis- 
cussion of the English and French East India 
Companies. The restitution of prizes was refused ; 
and the King would continue, as an auxiliary, to 
assist the King of Prussia in the recovery of Silesia. 

It might be easily proved that these terms were 
no less injudicious than immoderate. The equi- 
table end of war is not the political annihilation of 
an enemy, but the termination of disputes, and 
the securing of'an honourable and permanent peace. 
Neither of these objects could have been attained 
by this pacification ; and France, however reduced 
in finance, could not be expected to receive such 
disgraceful conditions, while she had yet the means 
of prolonging a contest, which might produce a 
change in her favour, but could hardly reduce her 
to a more deplorable state of necessity. 

The minister, therefore, did not act with his 
usual wisdom in giving his opponent the advantage 
of complaining that his haughtiness rendered the 
treaty impracticable; and he furnished Spain with 
some pretence for the conduct she resolved to 
adopt. The minister from that country avowed 
the offensive memorial delivered by M. de Bussy, 
and Spanish gold began to be coined on the frontier 
towns for the benefit of France? _ 

Yet as matters were not ripe for an open rupture, 
the farce of negotiation was continued: an ulti- 
matum was delivered from the court of France, 
replying to the propositions of England; and 
memorials were sent respecting the prizes; which, 
with the dubious conduct of Spain, necessarily 
occasioned some delays. M. de Choiseul amused 


_ Mr. Stanley with equivocal declarations, and even 


induced him to believe that the introduction of 
Spanish affairs was not a voluntary act, but ex- 
torted by the exigencies of his situation.® 

° Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p. 82. het 

® Letter from Mr. Stanley to Mr. Pitt, 20th August 1761. 
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At length the famous treaty, called the Family 


Compact, was secretly signed, and although it was . 


not ratified, and the conditions unknown, yet 
Mr. Stanley received obscure intelligence on the sub- 
ject, which he communicated tq Mr. Pitt. The 
French ultimatum was peremptorily rejected; the 
negotiation abruptly terminated, and M. de Bussy 
and Mr. Stanley returned to their respective courts. * 

Indignant at the interference of France in the 
disputes between Great Britain and Spain, Mr. Pitt 
immediately dispatched to the Earl of Bristol, em- 
bassador at Madrid, a letter, complaining, in un- 
qualified terms, of the conduct of both those powers. 
‘The memorial delivered by Bussy,’’ he said, 
‘¢ will best speak its own enormity, and the extreme 
“ offensiveness of the matter it contains.”’ In ap- 
prizing Don Ricardo Wall, the Spanish secretary of 
state, of this paper, Lord Bristol was directed to 
remonstrate, with energy and firmness, on its irre- 
gularity, and to state, that the King would by no 
means add facilities for the satisfaction of Spain, 
in consequence of any intimation from a hostile 
power of union of councils, or of present or future 
conjunctions. At the same time, as the court of 
France might possibly have exaggerated, if Lord 
Bristol perceived a disposition in M. Wall to ex- 
plain away and disavow this offensive transaction, 
he was instructed to open to the court of Madrid 
a handsome retreat. 

When Lord Bristol waited on the Spanish minister 
for the purpose of enforcing these topics, he found M. 
Wall already apprised on the subject by the French 
embassador. To the remonstrance, which was made 
with firmness and spirit, M. Wall answered, that 
France had voluntarily proposed to attempt the ac- 


4 For the history of this negotiation have been consulted, the papers relative 
to a rupture with Spain, laid before the House of Commons; the historieal 
memorial published by the court of France; together with many pamphlets, and 
periodical publications. 
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dered, in the event of a rupture, the aid of her forces, 
to prevent the English encroachments on His Catho- 
lic Majesty’s territories in America: an offer which 
the Spanish ‘monarch had received. with all the cor- 
diality due toa friend, who was determined even to 
involve himself in a fresh war in his defence. Spain, 
however, had no intention to provoke Great Britain, 


especially at a time when the court of London was 


in a most flourishing and exalted situation, occa- 


-sioned by a series of unparalleled prosperities. M. 


Wall made many general professions of pacific and 
amicable intentions, placed the interference of France 


' ina point of view entirely inoffensive, and expressed 


surprise that Great Britain should take umbrage at 
thenaval armaments carrying on in the ports of Spain: _ 
the whole number, including ships of the line and 
frigates, did not, he said, exceed twenty: which 
were employed in sailing between Spain and Naples; 
in convoying flotas and register. ships; and main- 
taining a check on the corsairs of Barbary. 

The dispatch from Lord Bristol containing this 
account, which forms the substance of five, confer- 
ences, was accompanied with a paper delivered to 
him by General Wall, in which, after renewing his 
complaints, avowing the alliance with France, and 
extolling’ the moderation and-candour of the court 
of Madrid, the following expressions are used: 
“« The King of Spain will say, as the King of Eng- 
«land does, that he will do nothing on account of 
« the intimation of’ a hostile power, who threatens 
‘an union of councils, and. gives to understand a 
*‘ future war; for the Catholic King approves of, 
“* and esteems in other monarchs, those sentiments 
* of honour he feels himself, and if he had thought 
“that the delivery of the memorial had been con- 
* strued as a threat, he would never have consented 
*‘to it. Why has not England made the trial of 
“concluding a peace with France, without the 
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** guaranty or intervention of Spain? and adjusted 
‘her differences with Spain, without the know- 
«ledge of France? Then she would have experi- 
*‘ enced that their union was not an obstruction, 
“‘ but only tended to tranquillity. “With respect 
*‘ to Spain, it is now repeated, that as the King of 
‘‘ Great Britain, notwithstanding the memorial, 
‘‘ was inclined to satisfy the Catholic King, and 
‘< ready to terminate, in a friendly manner, what- 
** ever might occasion a coolness between the two 
** kingdoms, His Catholic Majesty esteems and 
‘* corresponds with such good purposes.” * 

This letter from Lord Bristol was dated the 31st 
of August, and received the 11th of September. — It 
contained nothing which could justify any hostile 
intention against Spain, but afforded ample room to 
hope for an adjustment of' differences, on advan- 
tageous terms. ‘The Spanish minister did not at- 
tempt to disguise the terror of his court at the vi- 
gour and energy of the British arms, and seemed 
ready to forego every claim which, consistently 
with the dignity of an independent nation, could 
be surrendered, to avoid a rupture with so formi- 
dable an adversary. i 

To the surprise, then, of all who were unacquaint- 
ed with his motives, Mr. Pitt, in a week after the 
- receipt of this letter, proposed in the cabinet to order 
Lord Bristol to withdraw from Madrid; and pre- 
sented a bold and extensive plan of operations 
against the trade, colonies, and wealth of Spain. 
This proposition was delivered in writing, and 
signed by Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, as advice 
to the King. It was debated with great warmth at 
three several councils, called for the express pur- 
pose; but the cabinet remaining unconvinced by 
the arguments adduced in favour of the plan, Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple declared their resolution ta 


¥ Papers relative to the rupture with Spain. 
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resign. Mr. Pitt said, “ he was called to the mi- 
“nistry by the voice of the people, to whom he 
*« considered himself as accountable for his conduct: 
“and he would not remain in a situation which 
“‘made him responsible for measures he was no 
** longer allowed to guide? To this intemperate 
and unwarrantable declaration, Lord Granville, pre- 
sident of the council, replied, « I can hardly regret 


_ “the right honourable gentleman’s determination 


Observa- 
tions, 


“to leave us, as he would otherwise have com- 
** pelled us to leave him; but if he be resolved to 
“assume the right of advising His Majesty, and di- 
** recting the operations of the war, to what pur- 
“pose are we called to this council? When he 
“ talks of being responsible to the people, he talks 
“the language of the House of Commons, and 
‘forgets, that at this board he is only responsible 
“to the King. However, though he may possibly 
‘‘ have convinced himself of. his infallibility, still 
‘it remains that we should be equally convinced, 
“before we can resign our understandings to his 
** direction, or join with him in the measure he 
‘* proposes.” § 

Mr. Pitt’s resolution to resign has been cen- 
sured, and defended, with a warmth proportioned 
to the magnitude of the object: for certainly the 
character of a great man, acquired by long and 
arduous exertion, cannot be considered as deficient 
in importance or interest ; and the attempt to esta- 
blish the extraordinary principle, that a minister 
is entitled to abandon the cabinet, because he is 
not allowed to guide it, requires more than com- 
mon support both from fact and argument. Mr. 
Pitt himself declared, «that his opinion was 
*¢ founded on what Spain had already done, not 
* on what that court might further intend to do‘ id 


* History of the late Minority, p. 32. 
* Letter from My. Pitt to ———> in the city. See History of the late 


Minority, p. 37. Annual Register for 1761, p- 300. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1761, p. 465. 
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this declaration must obviously allude to some in- c HA P. 
timation he had received of the execution of the. © 


Family Compact; and Lord Temple afterward 
avowed this to be the point on which their vindica- 


1761. 


tion rested". In fact, the Family Compact was signed 1sth Aug. 
and ratified before Mr. Pitt proposed the attack on 4.4 Bene. 


Spain; and it is affirmed, that the Lord Mareschal 
Keith, who not long before had been in Spain, and 
who, at the intercession of the King of Prussia, was 
restored to his property in Scotland, in gratitude, 
communicated to Mr. Pitt this remarkable treaty ; 
but this fact was not disclosed to the cabinet. 

Mr. Stanley sent to Mr. Pitt, from Paris, a 
letter, containing information that some treaty 
had been entered into between France and Spain, 
and, from memory, detailed what he understood 
to be the tenth article; but this information was 
so vague and indefinite, that no minister could, 
by the production of it, have justified a declara- 
tion of war*. Mr. Stanley, perhaps, thought this 
the tenth article of the Family Compact, but, in 
fact, it contains no such article. ‘This letter was 
laid before the cabinet, and copies permitted to 
be taken by the ministers and their friends; they 
deliberated on it, and rejected the proposal it was 
intended to justify. Had this letter been avowed. 
ag the only intelligence, which could warrant the 


" History of the late Minority, p. 83. 

x Mr. Stanley’s letter is in these words: ‘ I have secretly seen an article 
‘¢ drawn up between France and Spain; in which the former engages to sup- 
«* port the interest of the latter, equally with her own, in the negotiation 
“© of peace with England. It was intitled, Article 1oth.— I am as yet a 
“ stranger to the other nine, but shall endeavour to get them, — This was 
‘© on a separate piece of paper. —I read it twice over; but it was not left 
‘© me long enough to copy.——1 conceive it to be very recent; for it was 
“ communicated in a fetter, dated August 10th, to M. de Bussy. He was 


a 
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«6 directed not immediately to sign the peace, if it could be agreed with 


6 


a 


England; perhaps in order to get off from Spain more decently. I ques~ 
‘ tion whether this article has been signed, or totally concluded ; but he 
‘6 was not allowed to proceed contrary to it. Spain has been pushing her 
“ negotiation ever since I came here, and had about this time gained great 
$¢ ground,” 


an 
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‘have been alarmed; the violence of the measure 
would have destroyed every principle of national 
security; and the faith of Great Britain would 
have received an indelible stain. 
Nor were the advantages to be derived from 
such an effort so great as have been supposed. The 
whole marine force of Spain was inadequate to 
oppose the victorious and well-appointed navy of 
ingland. The colonies were open to attack, and 
the small portion of delay requisite to obviate the 
charge of precipitation and injustice could make 
no effectual alteration in that respect. The flota, 
which it was part of the project to intercept, might, 
at_ the very period the proposal was made, have 
been expected in port; but certainly there was every 
reason to believe, that before Lord Bristol could 
receive orders of recall, and a force be dispatched 
to effect the capture, the intended prize would have 
been secure from danger’; even if the euterprize 
had succeeded, the value of the acquisition would 
have afforded but small compensation for the sacri- 
fice of national honour, by an act differing very 
little from piracy.* ‘ 
Spain had committed no avowed act which could 


* Mr. Pitt’s resignation, in consequence of his proposal not being com- 
plied with, took place the 5th October. On the ad November Lord Bristol 
wrote a letter to his successor, containing this paragraph: “ Two ships 
“have lately arrived at Cadiz, with very extraordinary rich cargoes, from 
‘* the West Indies; so that all the wealth that was expected from Spanish 
‘© America, is now safe in Old Spain.” From this it appears almost impossible, 
that, had the utmost celerity been used, either of these ships could have been 
intercepted. Indeed, their being yet to arrive could hardly be expected, 
since Lord Bristol, in a dispatch dated the 21st September, and received the . 
16th October, announced the arrival of the flota in the bay of Cadiz, and 
mentioned the King of Spain’s disappointment at the small quantity of treasure 
on board. 


* The King of Prussia pays Mr. Pitt the compliment of having penetrated the 
intentions of Spain, like a real statesman ; but Mr. Pitt possessed no information 
which could justify him in declaring war, and the King of Prussia was totally un- 
acquainted. with the government, parties, and polities of Great Britain. C&uvres, 
du Roi de Prusse, vol. iv. Pp. 60, 
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justify Great Britain in a declaration of war; nor 
was the intelligence which had been obtained of 
her private measures sufficient to afford a pretence 
for hostility. If a conjecture may be hazarded, 
it seems not. improbable that the communication 
made to Mr. Stanley was a refined piece of 
finesse in the French ministry, who being extremely 
anxious to effect the rupture, and perhaps expect- 
ing that the British minister would, immediately 
on receiving the intelligence they had permitted 
_ to transpire, take steps which he would be utterly 

unable to justify, hoped to make the cause 
of France and Spain the common interest of 
Europe. $ 

Mr. Pitt, in pursuance of his resolution, went 
to St. James’s and resigned the seals, which the 
King received with ease and firmness, without. re- 
questing him to resume his office. His Majesty 
expressed concern at the loss of' so able a minister; 
and to shew the favourable sense he entertained of 
his services, made him a gracious and unlimited 
offer of any rewards in the power of the crown to 
bestow ; at the same time he avowed himself sa- 
tisfied with the opinion of the majority of the 
council, and declared he should have found him- 
self under the greatest difficulty had they concurred 
as fully in supporting as they had in rejecting the 
measure proposed. Mr. Pitt was sensibly touched 
with the grandeur and condescension of this pro- 
ceeding: “I confess, Sire,” he said, «I had but too 
** much reason to expect Your Majesty’s displeasure. 
«« | did not come prepared for this exceeding good- 
*‘ ness — pardon me, Sire, it overpowers — it op- 
‘presses me.’? He burst into tears’. At a sub- 
sequent period, paying a due tribute of gratitude 
to the generous demeanour of the King, he says, 


> Copied verbatim from the Annual Register, 1761, p. 44. See also Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1761, p. 546, 
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‘“‘ Most gracious public marks of His Majesty’s ap- 
** probation of my services, followed my resigna- 
*‘ tion. ‘They are unmerited, and unsolicited ; 
‘ and I shall ever be proud to have received them 
‘“* from the best of sovereigns.” * 

The next day, arrangements were made for Mr. 
Pitt’s retreat from office. A pension of three 
thousand pounds a year for three lives was settled 
on him, and a title conferred on his lady and her 
issue“. Lord Egremont was appointed his suc- 
cessor ; and, shortly afterward, the Duke of Bed- 
ford lord privy seal. ! 


nw 


© Letter to, in the city. 


“The following circumstance would not deserve notice, but it serves 
to shew how easy calumnious reports are received, and how carefully pre- 
served and repeated, till the sources of history are entirely polluted. The 
account of these transactions was not published in the Gazette till the 10th 
of October, when it was accompanied with an article from Madrid, shewing 
the pacific disposition of the court of Spain. An anonymous author relates 
the event in these words: ‘ The Gazette itself was prostituted to serve 
his (Lord Bute’s) low and base artifices; he purposely postponed the account 
of Mr. Pitt's resignation for several days, in order that one of the soothing 
declarations of the court of Spain might appear along with it, by way of 
giving the lie to Mr, Pitt’s opinion of the Spanish intentions.” (History of 
the late Minority, p.35.) The same .account, though not in terms quite 
so harsh, is repeated in the Life of Lord Chatham, vol. 1. p- 327. The fact 
stands thus: Mr, Pitt waited on the King to resign on Monday, but the 
arrangements were not finally made till Tuesday, which being the day 
when the Gazette is regularly published, Mr. Pitt’s resignation and pension 


‘could not have been announced earlier than Saturday the 10th, unless it 


had been considered important enough to issue an extraordinary Gazette 
on the occasion. There was no necessity to delay the intelligence till a 
soothing declaration from the court of Spain should arrive, for on the very 
day Mr. Pitt resigned, a letter was received from Lord Bristol, which 
was published among the papers relative 10 the rupture, and amply 
shewed that Spain, at that period, was not disposed to assume an hostile 
position, 


Letter from the Earl of Bristol to Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated 
Segovia, Sept. 14th, 1761; received October 5th, 


“¢ Sir, 

*€ General Wall has acquainted me that M. Manso, governor at San- 
roque, had, in consequence of the orders transmitted to him, been at Tariffa, 
where (after examining into the conduct of the inhabitants of that place, 
and reproving those who connived at the proceedings which occasioned 
such repeated complaints from me concerning the illegal protection granted 
to the French row-boats, under the cannon of that port), he had takew 

8 , 
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_ Mr. Pitt might, perhaps, feel some disappoit- 
ment, when he found that his example was not fol- 
lowed. by several of his colleagues; but notwith- 
standing the great weight he derived from his 
unbounded popularity, he had few personal adhe- 
rents in the cabinet. ‘The Duke of Newcastle, in 
particular, had always been jealous of his ascen- 
dancy, and saw with envy the success of those mea- 
sures, in which, though he held a distinguished place 
in administration, he was considered merely as an 
inferior coadjutor®. Their union had _ never 
been sincere, and probably the Duke hoped, on 
Mr. Pitt’s resignation, to gratify his ambition by 
the resumption of pre-eminence.’ 

In this expectation he was disappointed ; Lord 
Bute was considered the head of administration ; 
and those who expected to obtain favour by con- 
necting themselves with the favourite of their sove- 
reign, were extremely assiduous in their court to 
him, and profuse in their expressions of attachment, 
Lord Melcombe was among the foremost to con- 
gratulate him on being delivered from a most im- 
practicable colleague; His Majesty from a most 
imperious servant; and the country from a most 
dangerous minister ® ; but Lord Bute did not exult 
in the event, and whatever motives of uneasiness he 


had in the late administration, he was far from think- 
eT OO 


such measures as would put an effectual stop to any further remonstrances on that 
* gubject. 

“ The Spanish minister likewise informed me of his having heard that several 
additional works are going forward in order to strengthen the fortifications at Gib- 
ralter ; which, he said, will naturally confirm the report, too universally spread, of 
an approaching rupture between our courts. His Excellency asked'me, whether 
Great Britain could seriously entertain any apprehensions of such an event; and 
without giving me time to answer, added, that the Catholic King had at no time 
been more intent on cultivating a good correspondence with His Majesty than at 
present,” &c. &c. 

© See Lord Orford’s Works, vol. i. p.70. 

* History of the late Minority, p. 74. 

© Letter from Lord Melcombe'to Lord Bute, 6th October, 1761. 
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ing the dissolution of it, in the present minuté,; 
favourable to the King’s affairs." 

The press teemed with publications on the un- 
expected change, and the ex-minister and Lord 
Bute were attacked by their respective opponents 
with virulent defamation, and rancorous abuse. 
Mr. Pitt was reviled for accepting a pension and 
honours, though these could less be considered 
an edequate reward for his services, than a tribute 
of respect to his virtues and exertions; and Lord 
Bute was censured for having occasioned a resig-" 
nation, which, in fact, filled him with uneasiness. 
Mr. Pitt’s popularity suffered a momentary abate- 
ment, and might have been transferred to another, 
had a competitor appeared ; but as there was none, 
it soon flowed back into its accustomed channel. 
The common council of London presented a vote 
of thanks; and, on the Lord Mayor’s day, 
when the King and Queen dined in the city, they 
were received by the people with indifference, and 
Lord Bute was assailed with all the insolence of 
vulgar malignity, while Mr. Pitt was gratified with 
unbounded marks of applause. | 

_ The new Parliament met while the public mind 
was thus agitated ; and the House of Commons 
unanimously elected as their speaker Sir John Cust, 
Baronet, whose integrity and abilities rendered him 
highly worthy of that distinguished office. The King, 
in his speech from the throne, after mentioning his 
happy marriage, adverted to the failure of his efforts 
at pacification, and stated, as matter of consolation, 
that the continuance of war, and further effusion 
of Christian blood, could not, with justice, be im- 


_ puted to him. He spoke in animated terms of the 


successes which had distinguished the year ;-and 
was persuaded both houses would agree with him 


” See Lord Bute’s answer to Lord Melcombe, sth October, See Appendix, 
No. 1. Article 4. 
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in opinion, that the steady exertion of our most 
vigorous efforts, in every part where the enemy 
might still be attacked with advantage, could 
alone be productive of such a peace, as might with 
reason be expected from our successes. “ It is, 
‘s therefore,” he continued, « my fixed resolution, 
with your concurrence and support, to carry on 
the war in the most effectual manner for the ad- 
vantage of my kingdoms, and to maintain, to 
the utmost of my power, the good faith and ho- 
nour of my crown, by adhering firmly to the 
engagements entered into with my allies. In 
this I will persevere until my enemies, moved 
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with the miseries of so many nations, shall yield 
to the equitable conditions of an honourable 
peace ; in which case, as well as in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, no consideration whatever shall 
** make me depart from the true interest of my 
“‘ kingdoms, and the honour and dignity of my 
-§§ crown.” 

To the House of Commons, beside the other 
necessary supplies, His Majesty recommended an 
adequate and honourable provision for the support 
of the Queen, in case she should survive him; and 
in conclusion, added, * that there never was a situa- 
‘< tion, in which unanimity, firmness, and dispatch, 
‘* were more necessary for the safety, honour, and 
** true interest of Great Britain.” 

Both houses voted loyal and affectionate ad- 
dresses ; one of congratulation was presented to 
the Queen; and the Commons resolved, that in 
case of her surviving His Majesty, she should 
enjoy a pension of one hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, together with the palace of Somerset 
House, and the lodge and lands at Richmond Park. 
An act framed to this effect passed unanimously. 
When it received the royal assent, the Queen was in 
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CHAP. the House of Lords, and testified her satisfaction 

i. and gratitude by a graceful obeisance to the King. 
“~The supplies for the current year amounted 
to eighteen millions; twelve millions of which 
were raised by annuities chargeable on the sinking 
fund; and the most material business being dis- 
Recess. patched, both houses adjourned for the Christmas 

holidays. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
1761 — 1762. 


Progress of the negotiation with Spain. — Disposition of the Bri- 
tish cabinet. — Lord Bristol makes repeated inquiries respecting 
the Family Compact, but without effect. — Quits Spain. — Me- 
morial of De Fuentes. — Declaration of war.— Spain and 
France attempt to engage Portugal in their cause. — But Suiling, 
declare war against that kingdom. | 


Fok a short period after Mr. Pitt’s resignation, 
3 the Earl of Bristol continued convinced of the 
amicable dispositions of the court of Spain. He even 
declared, that General Wall had ever acted in too 
ingenuous a manner to justify a suspicion of du- 
plicity, and intimated that every dispute might easily 
be adjusted, if a slight concession, not inconsistent 
with justice or national dignity, was made by yield. 
ing some of our most recent encroachments in 
America, The court of Spain expressed regret at 
the termination of the treaty for peace with France, 
but indicated no displeasure, nor the slightest design 
of mterference. 

The British cabinet was disposed to cultivate 
amity, and gratify the punctiliousness of Castilian 
honour ;.but as, according to the assertions indus- 
triously circulated by France, Spain was on the point 
of engaging in the war, andthe purport of the treaty 
which had been entered into was hostile to Great 
Britain, it became necessary to require an explicit de- 
claration. Had they omitted this demand, the mi- 
nistry would have been exposed to just. censure; 
and if they had proceeded in a negotiation, while a 
compact of such supposed importance remained in 
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a state of inscrutable mystery, their pusillanimity 
would have been without justification or excuse. 

Accordingly, Lord Bristol was directed to use 
his most pressing instances to obtain a communi- 
cation of the treaty acknowledged to have been 
lately concluded between the courts of Madrid and 
Versailles, or of such articles as could, by particu- 
lar and explicit engagements, immediately relate 
to the interest of Great Britain. At the same 
time, Lord Egremont, who wrote these instructions, 
stated, that although the King, confiding in his 
Catholic Majesty’s assurances of friendship, was un- 
willing to suppose it prejudicial to Great. Britain, 
yet, as the declarations of France had been dili- 
gently and successfully propagated, an explanation 
with regard to this already too much credited re- 
port, became equally necessary to the honour of 
his crown and the interest of his people. Lord 
Bristol was to urge this matter in the most friendly 
terms, and, after gently insinuating the arguments 
contained in the dispatch, to shew that His Ma- 
jesty ought to be satisfied in this before he should 
proceed to other points: But, on the other hand, 
he was directed to give the Spanish minister the 
strongest assurances, that this obstacle once removed, 
His Majesty was cordially disposed to enter into 
an amicable discussion of other matters in dispute, 
trusting that a confirmed reciprocal confidence, 
would indicate expedients to save the honour 
of both Kings, effect a satisfactory adjustment, 
and establish an advantageous and permanent. 
harmony. | 

In a “ secret and confidential” dispatch, it was 


left to Lord Bristol’s judgment to decide the 


mode of commencing this important and delicate 
discussion ; if he found insuperable objections to 
the required communication; and if it should be 
proposed, in lieu of it, to give solemn assurances of 
the innocence of the treaty with respect to the 
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King’s interest, he was not sitterly to reject the CHAP. 
alternative, but take it ad reféréndim, to be trans:’ UL 
mitted to the court of London; « Provided always, 

“ that the said assurances should be given upon His 

“* Catholic Majesty’s royal word, signified in writing, 
“either by the Spanish secretary of state to Lord .: . 
*¢ Bristol, or by the Conde de Fuentes to the secre. - ” 
** tary of state in London, and not otherwise.”’ 

Before the arrival of this dispatch, Lord Bristol, Attered be- 
finding General Wall’s behaviour greatly altered, Nvgu of 
had sent a messenger express to London. This mace 
alteration arose, most probably, from the intelli. 24 Nev. 
gence of Mr. Pitt’s resignation, and its motives, 
which occasioned great fermentation. The court 
of Madrid was at a loss to conceive how the de- 
claration of war should ever have been moved in 
His Majesty’s council, since they always considered 
themselves the aggrieved party, and never could 
_ imagine that the English would commence hos- 
tilities. . 

Lord Bristol, alarmed at the prevailing reports 
of an approaching rupture, and entertaining some 
apprehensions of an agreement to that effect be- 
tween their Catholic and Christian Majesties, de- 
clared to M. Wall, that he could neither hear such 
reports with indifference, nor give credit to them 
_ without an explicit avowal from himself. 

Instead of a specific answer, Wall began a re- 
capitulation of the Spanish complaints, affirming 
that Great Britain, intoxicated with success, had 
contemned the reasonable concessions of France, 
with a view to ruin that power, that she might 
_ more easily seize all the Spanish possessions in 
America, and thus gratify her unbounded thirst of 
conquest. He added, with uncommon warmth, 
that since the King’s dominions were to be over- 
whelmed, he would advise him at least to arm his 
subjects, and not continue, as he had hitherto ap- 
peared, a passive victim. 
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Lord Bristol, aztenished at this discourse, and 
convinced he shouvid obtain no’ effectual answer to 
his inquiries at-that conference, desisted, but again 
introducing the subject when M. Wall was not so 
much exasperated, by dint of perseverance ob- 
tained an avowal, that “ his King thought it time 
*« to open his eyes, and not suffer a neighbour, an 
“ally, a relation, and a friend, any longer to run 
“ the risque of receiving such rigid laws, as were 
«« prescribed by an insulting victor.” The Spanish 
minister further acknowledged, that His Catholic 
Majesty had judged it expedient to renew’ his 
Family Compacts with the Most Christian King ; 
but refused an answer to Lord Bristol’s inquiries 
concerning their nature and extent. 

The British ministry could not, after Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation, receive this intelligence with indif- 
ference. By resisting his advice, they had exposed 
themselves to the charge of timidity and want of 
foresight, and in the last dispatch to Lord Bristol, 
had taken particular pains to obviate the effect of 
such a supposition in Spain, by observing, that the 
measures of government would suffer no relaxation 
on account of Mr. Pitt’s quitting the cabinet: — 
far from its being true that the whole spirit of 
the war had subsided with him, the present minis- 
try were resolved, by a vigorous exertion of their 
powers, to avoid every imputation of indecision or 
indolence, and would stretch every nerve towards 
forcing the enemy to accede to a safe, honourable, 
and, above all, a lasting peace. The dispatch also 
stated, that the most perfect harmony, mutual con- 


‘fidence, and unanimity, reigned in the council ; 


with a thorough determination to push the war 
with such vigour as would, under Providence, pro- 
cure still further success. 

Influenced by these: just and dignified §senti- 
ments, Lord Egremont, in a dispatch to Lord 
Bristol, after due commendations on his modera- 
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tion, and some pointed remarks on the intemper- 
ance of the Spanish secretary, observed, that the 
result of his inquiries was unsatisfactory ; he was, 


therefore, expressly commanded, without loss of - 


time, to demand an immediate, clear, and cate- 
gorical explanation of the intentions of Spain, and 
assure M. Wall, in explicit terms, that any procras- 
tination, ambiguity, or evasion, would be consi- 
dered sufficient ground for authorizing His Majesty 
to take proper measures for the honour of his 
crown and protection of his people. At the 
same time, Lord Bristol was directed cautiously to 
avoid harshness of manner, and not to mix any 
thing in his conversation which could have the 
least tendency to indispose or irritate the Spanish 
minister, as the King’s desire of peace was sincere, 
and the continuance of it would give him un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

This dispatch, which Lord Bristol was instructed. 
to use as he should think proper, was accompanied 
by two others, in which was directed, if he did 
not receive the satisfaction required in the letter 
of the 28th of October, or the explanation which 
he was then permitted to take ad referendum ; or 
if the Spanish minister should acknowledge any 
agreement, with any intention of joining France 
in the war; to quit Madrid without taking leave. 
And he was directed to signify to M. Wall, that 
a peremptory refusal of giving satisfaction, or of 
disavowing any intention to take part with our in- 
veterate and declared enemies in the present con- 
test, could not be considered by His Majesty in 
any other light, than an aggression, and an absolute 
declaration of war. - | 

Meanwhile great exertions were made through- 
out Spain, for increasing the military and naval 
establishments, and large quantities of warlike 
~ stores were embarked for the West Indies. Lord 
_ Bristol, continuing to press for satisfaction on the 
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subject of the treaty, had succeeded in restoring 
M. Wall to his accustomed temper; and assurances 
of pacific dispositions were reciprocally given. The 
King’s speech at the opening of the session of Par- 
liament, and the address of the House of Commons, 
were communicated to the Spanish minister, who 
highly approved of the patriotism, moderation, and 
wisdom which they displayed. pista 
Still no satisfaction could be obtained on the 
principal subject of inquiry. In a memorial trans- 
mitted from Spain to the Conde de Fuentes, embas- _ 
sador in London, and delivered by him to Lord 
Egremont, the claim of Great Britain to be in- 


. formed of the nature of the treaty, and the manner 
‘in which that claim had been urged, were treated 


ad Dec. 
Conduct of 
M. Wall. 


Lord Bris- 
tol’s final 
interviews 


with Wall, 


with great loftiness. ae 
Soon after receiving the dispatches of the 28th 
of October, Lord Bristol held a conference with 
M. Wall, who assumed a cold and distant deport- 
ment, treating the assurances of a pacific disposition 
with disregard ; and observing, that although such. 
expressions could never be received but with sincere 
satisfaction, yet as the British embassador had been 
so often directed to hold the same language, un- 
accompanied by any proofs of those dispositions, 
it could not seem extraordinary if Spain still pressed 
for the redress of grievances so long depending. 
With regard to the treaty, he said, his royal master 
deemed it inconsistent with his dignity, either to 
grant a communication, or satisfy British curiosity 
in relation to any of the articles; yet he added, as 
from himself, he could, with the utmost facility, 
give a positive answer to Lord Bristol’s inquiry.— 
Here he abruptly terminated his discourse, nor could 
Lord Bristol obtain any assurance of the innocency 
of the treaty, but received, instead, a copy of 
M. Wall’s dispatch to the Conde de Fuentes. 
These circumstances made a strong impression 
on the mind of the British embassador, and he was 
Q : 
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preparing dispatches on the subject, when he re- 
ceived Lord Egremont’s last official letters, and im- 
mediately waited on General Wall, who was con- 
fined to his chamber, stating the effect which his 
angry declarations had produced in London ; but 
availing himself of the discretionary power with 
which he was intrusted, he dwelt only in general 
terms on the intentions of Spain with regard to 
England. ‘The reason he gives for this conduct, 
marks his good sense and moderation : “ I perceived 
«* General Wall’s tone. to be of so conciliating a 
«‘ nature, he expressed his wishes so strongly that 
* some method might be found for an. amicable 
‘s adjustment of our differences, and was so far from 
« dropping the least word that could make me 


«© imagine Spain intended to act hostilely against us, 


‘¢ that I began to flatter myself I might obtain the 
“¢ categorical answer I was ordered to demand, 
«< without the Spanish minister’s suspecting my 
«© ultimate orders. When I was going out of his 
«“ room, he took me by the hand, and said with a 
«¢ smile, he hoped ; but there he stopped. 
«© T asked him what he hoped, that I might also 
« hope, and that all might concur in the same 
«« hopes; but his Excellency only bowed, and took 
«« leave.” 

These pleasing illusions vanished the next 
evening, when Lord Bristol received from the hand 
of M. Wall, a communication of the King’s answer 
in writing, expressing, in general terms, esteem for 
the King, and referring'to the dispatch to Fuentes ; 
and this was declared to be the only answer the 
Catholic King judged it expedient to give. Lord 
Bristol reminded the Spanish minister of the press- 
ing endeavours he had employed to procure a sa- 
tisfactory explanation ; and observed, that. as he 
found himself unable to obtain a communication 
of the treaty, or the alternative which he had pro- 
posed, he was now authorized to ask,—Whether 
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the Catholic’ King intended to join the French, or 
to act hostilely? or would in any manner depart 
from his neutrality ? ‘To these interrogatories he 
required a categorical answer; adding, that a re- 
fusal would be deemed an aggression, and a decla- 
ration of war. | 

The minister was unprepared for this resolute 
appeal. «I cannot describe,’’? Lord Bristol says, 
‘* the surprize M. Wall expressed. He only brought 
“ out these words, What is to follow? you ares 


. & then, directed to withdraw from hence?’ ‘The 


embassador acknowledged that such were his or- 
ders, but omitted no representation which might 
induce Spain to prevent the miseries of war, and 
even pressed M. Wall to conquer the effects of his 


‘ indisposition, so far as to attend the King himself, 


Lord Bris- 
tol leaves 


Spain. 


10th Dec, 


Memorial 
of Fuentes. 


45th Dec. 


and set forth the fatal consequences which must re- 
sult from withholding a precise reply. bat 
Lord Bristol’s demand being reduced to writing, 


_M. Wall, in conformity to: his advice, attended 


the King, and returned for answer, that the 
spirit of haughtiness and discord which dictated 
this inconsiderate demand, and which, for the 
misfortune of mankind, still reigned so much in 
the British government, was what made, in the 
same instant, the declaration of war, and attacked 
the King’s dignity. Lord Bristol was allowed to 
retire when and in what manner might be most 
convenient, and no other answer was to be 
given. 

These transactions were announced to De Fu- 
entes from his court, with directions to depart 
from London: but he first delivered a memorial 
to the British ministry, declaring that the horrors 
into which the two nations were going to plunge 
themselves, must be attributed only to the pride 
and unmeasurable ambition of him who formerly 
held the reins of government, and who appeared 
still to hold them, although by another hand. He 
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justified the King of Spain for not giving an an- 
swer respecting the treaty, on account of the in- 
sulting manner in which all the affairs of Spain had 
been treated during Mr. Pitt’s administration ; 
that minister, he said, finding himself’ convinced 
of the justice which supported the Catholic King’s 
pretensions, vehemently asserted, “ that he would 
‘¢ not relax in any thing, till the Tower of London 
‘¢ was taken sword in hand.” De Fuentes volun- 
tarily declared the obnoxious treaty had no rela- 
tion to the present war: and although His Catholic 
Majesty had reason to be offended by the irregular 
manner in which the memorial was returned to 
M. de Bussy, he had dissembled, and, from his love 
of peace, caused a memorial to be delivered to 
Lord Bristol, evidently demonstrating that the pro- 
ceedings of France, which occasioned so much 
ill-humour in the minister Pitt, did not affect the 
laws of neutrality, or the sincerity of the two 
sovereigns. 

The King of Spain had offered to wave the 
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Family Compact for the present, if it was found an_ 


impediment for peace; but when the French mi- 
nister continued his negotiation, without mention- 
ing Spain, and proposed conditions greatly to the 
advantage and honour of England, Pitt, to the 
astonishment of the universe, rejected them with 
disdain, and shewed his ill-will against Spain, to 
the great scandal of the British council. , 

This feeble attempt to create discord in the 
cabinet, and excite discontent in the nation, failed 
in producing those effects: It was answered in a 
masterly manner by Lord Egremont. War was de- 
clared against Spain, and a counter declaration 
issued in that country.’ “ 

a See papers relative to the rupture with Spain. The transactions thus 


minutely recorded, shew that Great Britain was not open to cenfure, on 
the one hand, for wantonly and unnecessarily engaging in a war; or, on 
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the other, for deferring hostilities till it was too late to prosecute them with _ 


effect. 
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It’ is easy to perceive, from the conduct of 
this negotiation, that Spain was desirous to avoid 


a war; but, duped by France, adopted those 


measures which could not fail of producing it. 
Spain, anxious that the power of France: should 
not be too much reduced, would have attacked 
Great Britain in order to obtain favourable terms 
of peace, if she could have hoped to do: it with 
advantage. But the Spanish minister was not 
convinced that that period was arrived: even his 
anger bore the characteristic marks of fear and 
precipitation, and his most violent declarations 
seemed to be produced less by hope than despair. 
France, by the terms in which the claims of Spain 
had been mentioned in the course of the last treaty 
for peace, succeeded in exciting a jealousy of the 
court of, Madrid, and the colour given to the Family 
Compact, completed the mistrust, and roused the 
vigilance of the British court. Nothing remained 
but to exasperate the two countries to a sufficient 
degree. ‘To inflame the courage of Spain, the King 
of Prussia’s affairs were represented in the most un- 
favourable light ; and the admonitions of prudence 
were repelled by assurances, that Great Britain 
would never dare to contend against the united ef- 
forts of the house of Bourbon. The Family Com- 
pact obliged Spain to guaranty the safety of all 
such possessions as should remain to France after 
the war’; and to give the utmost beneficial effect 
to the treaty, the court of Versailles, with crafty 
policy, instantly involved Spain as a principal in 
the contest. 

Spain, having thus thrown herself into the 
arms of France, adopted all measures calculated to 
forward. the «interests of her ally. It was hoped 
that by producing a rupture with Portugal, Spain 
would have the tempting inducement of an’ easy 
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conquest to engage with spirit in the war; and CHAP. 
the injury done to the commerce of Britain, would cae 
more than counterbalance those advantages* which ats 
made the English ministry insist on terms so humi- 

liating as the price of peace.* 

As there was no pretence of justice for this 

attack, little attention was paid to appearances in 
_the mode of commencing it. Large armies were 
assembled on the frontiers of Portugal; and the 
commerce of corn with Spain was prohibited. ‘The rein Mar. 
Spanish embassador and French plenipotentiary 
suddenly delivered a joint memorial to Joseph, 
King of Portugal, stating, that the two monarchs 
had found it proper to establish reciprocal ob- 
ligations, and take other indispensable. steps to 
curb the pride of Britain; and the first measure 
‘they agreed on was, to include the Most Faithful 
King in their alliance; they, therefore, required 
him forthwith to declare himself united with 
their Catholic and Most Christian Majesties, in the 
war against England, and to break off all corres- 
pondence and commerce with that power, as the 
common enemy of all three, and of all maritime 
nations. A categorical answer was demanded in 
four days, and a delay was to be considered as a 
negative. : 

On this memorial it is unnecessary to make a Portaga! 
single comment: in the language of Mr. Pitt, coupdied 
“ it speaks its own enormity.” Within the time war. 
limited, the King of Portugal returned an answer, goth Mar, 
declining, with decent firmness, all interference 
in the existing quarrels, unless his perseverance 
in the line of neutrality, should entitle him. to 
the character of mediator: he displayed his mo- 
tives with candour and temperance, and in the 
whole paper gave not the slightest instance of irri- 
tation, or ostentatious inflexibility. The Bourbon 
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ministers, in reply, presented a second memorial, — 
in which they attempted, with despicable sophistry, © 


to invalidate the subsisting treaties between Great 


Britain and Portugal, and to convince His Most 
Faithful Majesty, that justice, no less than interest, — 
ought to induce him to engage in the war. The an-_ 


swer to this insidious and insolent paper, breathes 
the spiritof an indignant monarch: after refuting the 
arguments adduced, the King concludes, «« His Most 
«‘ Faithful Majesty declares, finally, that it would 
« affect him less (though reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, of which the Supreme Judge is the sole 
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see his faithful subjects spill the last drop of their 
blood, than to sacrifice, together with the honour 
of his crown, all that Portugal holds most dear, 
and submit, by such extraordinary means, to be- 
“ come an unheard-of example to all pacific powers, 
‘«¢ who will be no longer able to enjoy the benefit of 
neutrality, whenever a war shall be kindled be- 
tween other nations, with which the former are 
connected by defensive treaties.” ‘This resolu- 
tion decided the allied monarchs, who concluded an 
angry memorial by requiring passports for their em- 
bassadors. The King of Portugal was not deterred 
by menaces from pursuing his system: he delivered 
a justificatory paper, and, without delay, granted the 
required safe-conduct. The embassadors left Por- 
tugal; and Joseph issued a declaration of war, 
which produced counter declarations from the 
Kings of France and Spain. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
1762. 


Proceedings in Parliament. — Motion for papers. -— Assistance 
ranted to Portugal. — Prorogation. — Disunion of the cabinet. 
— The Duke of Newcastle resigns. — Lord Bute’s ministry. — 
He discontinues the Prussian subsidy. — Death of Elizabeth 
Empress of Russia. — Peter II. friendly to the King of 
Prussia. — Peace between Russia and Prussia.— Report of 
Lord Bute’s clandestine negotiations with Russia and Austria, 
examined and refuted. — Revolution in Russia. — Disposition of 
Catherine II. — The King of Prussia retakes Schweidniiz. — 
Cassel taken. — Expedition against Martinico.— Capture of 
Grenada and its dependencies. — The French take the town of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland: which is recaptured.— War in 
Portugal. — Rapid Success of the Spaniards. — Arrival of the 
British troops. — General Burgoyne takes Valencia. — Beats up 
the enemy’s quarters at Villa Velha, — Retreat of the Spaniards. 
— Expedition against the Havannah.— Progress and success of 
the siege. — Expedition against the Philippine Isles. — Manilla 
taken. — Capture of the Santissima Trinidad, and of the Her- 
mione.— Unsuccessful expedition against Buenos Ayres. 


4 eee Parliament met after the recess, the CHAP. 
. King in a speech from the throne, inform- lv. 
ed the houses of the rupture with Spain, and with pee 
great force and propriety exculpated himself from io Jan. 
‘all blame in the transaction. The House of Com- Freed 
mons made a dutiful answer, and promised their tisment. 
firm support. - st 

Before the recess (11th Dec.) a motion was Motion for 
made in the House of Commons, to address the **F** 
King for copies of all memorials delivered by the 
Spanish embassador, and as it was supported by 
Mr. Pitt, his conduct in resigning was rendered 
an object of discussion. He insisted that every 


paper which had passed during the six years’ nego- 
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tiation with Spain, relative to the existing disputes, 
should be laid before the house, but the proposal 
was rejected. : 
Motions to the same effect being renewed, 

the same topics were necessarily introduced: Lord 
Temple vindicated the conduct of himself and 
Mr. Pitt in resigning, and intimated, that a know- 
ledge of the existence of the Family Compact was 
the foundation of their advice. Lord Bute posi- 
tively asserting that there was no intelligence of 
such a fact, so constituted, at that time, as to be - 
depended on; challenged him to produce it, and 
required to know where it might be found, that 
he might request the King to order it to be laid 
before the house. Lord Temple quitting his seat, 
said, he was not at liberty to publish that intelli- 
gence, but would refresh his Lordship’s memory in 
private. A short whispering took place between 
the two peers. It is averred, on the one hand, 
that Lord Bute was perfectly satisfied of the cor- 
rectness of Lord Temple’s assertion ; on the other, 
and with more appearance of probability, that the 
result of their conversation was not productive of 
such conviction. It naturally occurs on such an 
occasion to ask, why Lord Temple did not justify 
himself in his place? why he did not persevere 
in stating to the whole house that he had the 
means of proving what he advanced, if Lord Bute 
would procure His Majesty’s dispensation from the 
effect of his oath as privy counsellor? It is even 
averred, that the assertion which gave rise to this 
extraordinary scene was often repeated in the 
course of the debates on the production of papers ; 
but never, in any manner, repelled by Lord 
Temple*. The papers were laid before Parliament, 
and printed. 


* See History of the late Minority, p.33. The contrary statement is taken ‘ 
from a paper of memorandums among the MSS, of Lord Melcombe. 
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The conduct of the war did not escape animad- CH a P. 


version. A motion was made in the House of Lords, 
when the King’s speech came under consideration, 
reprobating the expense of campaigns in Germany ; 
affirming that the French force was greatly supe- 
rior to any that could be maintained by Great 
Britain; and recommending that the troops em- 
ployed abroad should be brought home for the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and Ireland, and for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the national burdens. The argu- 
ments by which this question was supported or op- 
posed, are not preserved, but it was negatived by 
alarge majority’. It occasioned a strong protest, 
which was subscribed by seven peers ; among whom 
-was the Duke of Bedford, lord privy seal. 

The progress of French and Spanish aggression 
against Portugal, having determined the King to af- 
ford the assistance due to the merits and necessities 


House of Commons, requesting them to enable His 
Majesty to defray any extraordinary expenses of the 
war, and take necessary measures for defeating the 
enterprises of the enemy. 

The ministry proposed a grant of a million, but it 
was objected, that the sum was too large for the 
supposed purpose, and the King of Portugal had no 
right.to expect any assistance from Great Britain, 
because he had. violated his engagements with the 
English wine-merchants. Mr. Pitt, with great 
spirit and propriety, argued in favour of the supply ; 
vindicated the King of Portugal, and asserted that 
the sum intended was not more than sufficient. He 
defended the conduct of the German war; and 
ridiculed the notion of Great Britain being ren- 
dered incapable of prosecuting the contest for want 


> Contents 16, Non-contents 105. 

© A similar question was debated in the House of Commons (Dec. 9th), when 
the House was so crowded with visitors, that the members found difficulty in 
taking their seats. The order for excluding strangers was enforced during the 
remainder of the session, 
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of resources. France he affirmed was a ruined na- 


_ tion, and if his advice had been adopted, one cam- 


paign would have sufficed to bring the war to a 
fortunate conclusion. After some further observ- 
ations, mostly of a personal nature, the sum re- 
quired was voted. | 

In closing the session, His Majesty mentioned 
the hopes he still entertained of seeing the conflicts 
which agitated Europe happily terminated; and 
assured Parliament he would return their zeal 
and affection for his person and government, by a 
constant attention to whatever might contribute 
to the ease of his subjects; and it was his ardent 


wish to found the glories of his reign on the union 


of his people, and the welfare and prosperity of his 
kingdoms. . 

Since the retreat of Mr. Pitt, the ministry had 
preserved no appearance of unanimity. Great 
jealousies subsisted between the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Bute, occasioned no less by the desire 
of pre-eminence, than by a radical difference of 
principles and politics. The Duke of Newcastle, 
on his entrance into public life, enlisted under the 
banners of party, and was supported through the 
long’ period of his ministerial career, by party 
and family alliances: Lord Bute, pursuing, or per- 
haps directing, the system of his sovereign, was 
desirous to free the throne from exclusive domi- 
nation, and to acquire independence, by resisting 
claims derived from family and adventitious con- 
nexions. The Duke of Newcastle, habituated to 
Mr. Pitt’s ascendancy, bore it without resistance ; 
but could not endure to be considered inferior to 
Lord Bute. For this reason, while the people car- 
ried their idolatry of the late minister to the 
greatest excess, and attributed to his foresight all 
the successes which adorned the annals of the 
new administration, those men in office who, from 
situation and character, were best able to coun- 
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‘tetact the effect of these reports, survéyed their 
progress with indifference, and if not actually in 
league with the opposition, yet formed a combina- 
tion among themselves, which left Lord Bute 
weakly supported to struggle against the united 
efforts of a party, formidable from numbers, abili- 
ties, and popularity.‘ : 

The means of prosecuting the war, formed a 
principal ground of difference between Lord Bute 
and the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Bute determined 
to withdraw all pecuniary support from the Kin 
of Prussia, and to relax the efforts which this 
_ country was making on the continent of Europe. 
The Duke of Newcastle, having resolved on an Op- 
posite mode of conduct, waited on Lord Bute, and 
im a peremptory manner insisted on two millions 
for cartying on the German war, and paying the 
King of Prussia’s subsidy. Lord Bute shewing 
himself averse to the measure, the Duke of New- 
castle declared his intention to resign, unless the 
money was raised. His Lordship answered, drily, 
“« that if he resigned the peace might be retarded ; 
«*« but never requested him to continue in office, 
“« nor said a civil thing to him afterwards while 
they remained together. The Duke went imme. 
diately to St. James’s, demanded an audience, 
and announced his unalterable resolution to re- 
linquish his station, if the subsidy to Prussia was 
not continued. ‘The King replied, he should 
regret such a determination, because he was 
persuaded that he wished well to his service ; 
and thus the conference ended. 

The Duke of Newcastle immediately resigned, 
refusing a pension, which was offered as the onl 
reward in the power of government to bestow for 
his long services, and the diminution of his large 
estate in the uniform support of the house, of 
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* Letter from Lord Meleombe to Lord Bute, 13th April 1762. 


¢ This aceount is taken from a letter written by the Duke of Neweastle to Lord 
Hardwicke, 7th May 1762,- 
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Brunswick. Lord Bute took his situation at the 
head of the treasury ; Mr. Grenville was appointed 
secretary of state, and Sir Francis Dashwood 


chancellor of the exchequer. 


If the situation of the King of Prussia had been - 
as desperate at this period, as at the end of last 
campaign, policy and justice would have been 
equally repugnant to the refusal of his subsidy ; 
but.an incident which human foresight could not 


divine, and against which all the wisdom of man 


would have been exerted in vain, had greatly me- 
liorated the condition of Frederick, and even en- 
abled him to retrieve his former losses. This event 
was the death of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, one 
of his most formidable enemies. 

Her nephew and successor, Peter III., had, from 
motives of jealous policy, been kept at a distance 
from the court. His understanding was below 
mediocrity, and his habits dissipated and indolent. 
He had formed a friendly attachment to the King 
of Prussia, who, with his usual address, turned 
that circumstance to advantage. He congratu- 
lated Peter on his accession, and received an an- 
swer dictated by the warmth of sincere friendship : 
a negotiation speedily commenced between them, 
and, after some time, a treaty of peace was signed : 
an alliance was afterward entered into, in conse- 
quence of which the army under Czernichef, 
amounting to twenty thousand men, was trans- 
ferred 1o the service of Frederick.® 

‘The refusal of Lord Bute to continue the Prus- 
sian subsidy has been severely arraigned, and many 


_ false representations made of his conduct and mo- 


tives. It is asserted that, soon after the accession 
of Peter I[I., he empowered Prince Gallitzin, ‘the 
Russian envoy extraordinary, to inform his sove- 
reign, that whatever cessions he might require 


8 CEuvres du Roi de Prusse, vol.iv. c.15. Coxe’s Travels in Poland, Russia, 
&e, vol. iii, c. 1. Life of the Empress Catherine II, vol, i. ¢. 2, 
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from Frederick, England would ensure compliance; c u A P. 


and advised the new Emperor to keep the King 
_ of Prussia in check, by means of the corps under 
Czernichef. Peter, the same accounts add, indig- 
nant at this duplicity, transmitted the dispatch to 
the King of Prussia. It is also averred, that similar 
overtures were made to Austria, but failed through 
one of those refinements in policy which often lead 
statesmen into mistakes. Kaunitz,. the Imperial 
prime-minister, apprehending that Lord Bute’s 
view in making these proposals, was to create dissen- 
sions between the courts of Vienna and Versailles, 
haughtily answered, that the Empress Queen was 
sufficiently powerful to do justice to her own claims, 
nor would she degrade her dignity by acceding to 
_a peace mediated by England." | 


Both these accounts are absolutely devoid of. 


foundation, and most probably originated partly 
in mistake, and partly in the resentment felt by 
the King of Prussia at the refusal of his subsidy, 
though in this also the minister was perfectly 
justifiable. 

At the conclusion of the last campaign, the dis- 
advantageous circumstances of I'rederick were 
truly commiserated by the King: and it was re- 
solved. to afford him the usual succours. The 
terms of the former treaty were open to some ob- 
jections, but the substance was not disputed. ‘The 
negotiations on this subject were carried on till the 
beginning of the year 1762, when war was declared 


against Spain, and the necessity of defending 


Portugal was foreseen. ‘The British ministry then 
directed Mr. Mitchell, envoy extraordinary, to 
recommend in the King’s name, that His Prussian 
Majesty should endeavour to commence a, pacific 
negotiation with the court of Vienna; he was 
desired to communicate the terms on which he 


h (Euvres du Roi de Prusse, ubi sup. See also History of the late Minority, 
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would be willing to treat, with an assurance of 


the King’s desire to assist in bringing so salutary 4 


design to perfection. The King of Prussia was also 
requested to: state the means on which he could 
rely, after so many misfortunes, and such a dimi- 
nution of his power, for carrying on the war, if 
that were his intention. This explanation, though 
anxiously expected, was still refused: the King, 
hurt at a silence so unexpected and unjustifiable, 
made his complaints on the subject, but still per- 
severed in the intention of applying to Parliament, 
at a proper time, to renew the subsidy. 

In this interval, news arrived of the death of 
Elizabeth, which was speedily followed by a mani- | 
festo of Peter‘, exhorting the King of Prussia’s 
enemies to put a speedy end to the war, and declar-. 
ing his own resolution of restoring to that Prince 
the conquests made by his predecessor. Still the 
British ministry waited for such a communication 
from the King of Prussia, as would justify them, 
at a time of such extreme difficulty, im applying 


to Parliament to increase the national burdens by a 


renewal of the subsidy; and it was not till after a 
long term of fruitless expectation, that Mr. Mitchell 
was directed to hold such language as would prepare 
Frederick for a total cessation of pecuniary succour. 
From the moment of the accession of Peter HI. 
the King of Prussia had maintained a reserved and 
unfriendly behaviour towards Great Britain. Heclan- 
destinely entered into a negotiation with the Czar ; 
the objects of which were extremely detrimental to 
the British interest, and prejudicial to the engage- 


_ments of this country with Denmark. The intention 


of this treaty was, that Peter should guaranty to the. 

King of Prussia the Duchy of Silesia; in return for 

which, Frederick was to assure to him the possession 

of Sleswick. While this negotiation was proceeding, 

and.conducted with the utmost secrecy, the King 
 € Dated eth February, 
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of Prussia still directed his ministers in London to cH AP. 


press for a continuance of his subsidy, although 
he knew that the measures in which he was engaged 
tended to counteract the pacific intentions of the 
King, to spread the flames of war, and increase the 
miseries of mankind. Dist: 
The refusal to continue the subsidy was not re- 
solved on till an armistice was concluded between 
Prussia and Russia, and it was extremely probable 
that Sweden would accede to the same measure. 
Undersuch circumstances, Frederick had no right, 
according to his own declarations, to expect from 
this country any further pecuniary supplies. At an 
early period of the war “, he had stated to Mr. Mit- 
chell, who officially communicated the information 
to Lord Holdernesse, then secretary of state, that if 
England would only engage to prevent.his being at- 
tacked by Russia, he should have so little occasion for 
assistance, that he might even be ready to furnish a 
body of troops for the defence of Hanover. At the 
present crisis, Great Britain hada powerfuladditional 
enemy; Prussia a new and potent friend: the weight 
of Russia’and Sweden was subducted from the scale 
of his opponents ; that of Spain was added to ours : 
Frederick had Pomerania and Brandenburg, which 
were no longer in danger, to defend, beside Saxony 
and Silesia; England hadtomaintainanextensive war 
in Germany, and to provide for another in Portugal. 
This comparison could not escape the observation of 
the King of Prussia, nor could he reasonably expect 
that, without a certainty of its being applied toward 
lessening the objectsof war, it was possible to propose 
the subsidy to Parliament with any hopes of success. 
The accusations alleged against the British mi- 
nister, respecting clandestine negotiations with the 
Emperor of Russia, and the Empress Queen, are 
founded either in total mistake, or wilful misrepre- 
sentation. Frederick, at the time, complained to the 
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King of the reports which had reached him on the 
subject; and although His Majesty did not think it 
suitable, either to his own dignity or that of the 
King of Prussia, to enter personally into such alter- 
cations, he permitted Lord Bute to explain the facts, 
and set them in their true light. 

In a dispatch, written to Mr. Mitchell for the ex- 
press purpose of being communicated to Count Fin- 
kenstein, the Prussian prime-minister, Lord Bute 
termed the report of his endeavouring to enter into 
a separate treaty with Austria, a groundless and 
shameful falsehood, transmitted to the King from 
his ministers in England. This explicit and stre- 
nuous disavowal, communicated directly from the 
prime-minister of England to Prussia, was quite suf- 
ficient to destroy the credibility of unauthenticated 


hearsays, which formed the only ground of the sus- 


picion then entertained, and since perpetuated by 
the publication of Frederick’s posthumous works. 

With respect to his supposed intimations to Prince 
Gallitzin, Lord Bute explained himself more amply, 
and in a manner abundantly satisfactory: he declared 
the reports which had reached the King of Prussia 
from the Russian envoy, to be in no respect conform- 
able to the sentiments he had imparted; and imputed 
the misrepresentation either to mistake, failure of me- 
mory, or the known attachment of the Prince to the 
court of Vienna, which might induce himtogive such 
a turn to his relation of Lord Bute’s discourse, as he 
might think most likely to serve that interest. 

Mr. Keith, the British minister at Petersburg, 
judged, from the particular coldness of the Czar, 
and from hints which he dropped, that something 
written by Prince Gallitzin respecting the King’s 
disposition towards Frederick, had given him of. 
fence, and this intelligence the Russian monarch 
probably communicated to the King of Prussia, 
who had been before disposed, by the malignant 
and mischievous insinuations of his ministers, to 
give it, however incredible, implicit belief. 
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Gallitzin, Lord Bute had before him his first dispatch 
to Mr. Keith, after the death of the Empress: his 
discourse with the envoy was perfectly conformable 
to that dispatch, which contained the King’s own 
sentiments. Instead of advising Peterto continue his 
troops on the King of Prussia’s territories, the King 
there expressed particular pleasuxe and satisfaction 
at their being ordered to advance no further, and 
counselled him to abstain from hostilities, and ac- 
cept an armistice, if offered: far from desiring that 
the court of Russia should prefer an Austrian to a 
Prussian alliance, Mr. Keith was directed to exe- 
cute certain instructions sent him by Frederick, 
which were not favourable to the Empress Queen. 

The King of Prussia might probably take umbrage 
at the strong preference given in that dispatch to 
pacific measures, and at the restriction laid on Mr. 
Keith from concurring in any proposal tending to pro- 
tract the war: this however was no secret instruction ;- 
for Mr. Mitchell was directed to make the same decla- 
ration, and shape his conduct by the same rule. 

For the satisfaction of the King of Prussia on this 
point, Lord Bute transmitted to Mr. Mitchell, z 
extenso, every sentence in the dispatch to Mr. Keith 
relating to the gerieral affairs of Europe, or to the 
King of Prussia in particular. He forcibly displayed 
the extreme improbability of his holding to the 
Russian minister a language, not merely different 
from, but absolutely contradictory to, the orders he 
had just sent from the King to his own minister at 
that court; and of his declaring, or even insinuat- 
ing, with those very orders in his hand, that. His 
Majesty’s sentiments were diametrically opposite.’ 

Beside the advantageous change which had taken 
place in the politics of Russia, some other circum- 
stances contributed to restore the affairs of Fre- 


1 From two dispatches from Lord Bute to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Andrew Mitchell, 
dated 9th April and 26th May, 1762. See Appendix. Oh 
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derick. ‘The Empress Queen, confident of being 
able to achieve all her projects, and instigated by 
a spirit of parsimony never safely indulged in war, 
dismissed twenty thousand of her troops. The King 
of Prussia also agreed to a cessation of arms with 
Sweden”; and, being thus disembarrassed, was 
enabled to enter on the campaign with a change in 
the scale of forces,-amounting to sixty thousand men, 
in his favour; a greater advantage, as he himself 
observes, than he could have derived from gaining 
three pitched battles. ” i hies 
Under these favourable circumstances, Frederick 
began his operations in Silesia; but, before he had 
made any considerable progress, another revolution 
in Russia deprived him, in part, of the benefits he 
expected to derive from the fortunate turn in his 
affairs. The new Emperor, fascinated with the cha- 
-racter of his friend the King of Prussia, and im- 
lcs by an absurd instinct of imitation, made him 
is model in every particular. Not content with join- 
ing him in war, he introduced the Prussian discipline 
into his army, and the Prussian, or, as it iscalled, Fre- 


_ derician Code into his senate. He was obstinately 


bent ona war with Denmark; attacked the property 
of the clergy; and formed a project for repudiating 
his consort, marrying his mistress, and declaring his 
son illegitimate’. These acts rendered him highly 
unpopular; and self-preservation, aswell as ambition, 
stimulated Catherine to a speedy and VigOrous eX« 
ertion. The feeble character of the Emperor facili- 
tated her designs; the execution of his great pro- 
jects required talents which he did not possess: a 
conspiracy was formed against him; he was deposed ; 
signed.an abject instrument of abdication ; was im- 
prisoned, treated with neglect and harshness; and at 


™ Peace was concluded the 29d May. 
® Quvres du Roi de Prusse, ubi sup. 


® See Coxe's ‘Travels in Russia, &c. vol. ili. ¢. 1, which contains the earliest 
add most authentic account of this revolution, 
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length, if we may believe an uncontradicted report, 
privately assassinated.” P 

The King of Prussia expected this revolution to 
be highly prejudicial to his affairs, and that Cathe- 
rine: would entertain a hatred against him, propor- 
tioned to the friendship of Peter; but that Prin- 
cess shewed no symptoms of a vindictive dispo- 
sition; on the contrary, finding from the corres- 
pondence which came to her hands after her hus- 
band’s dethronement, that Frederick had ever op- 
posed his rage for reformation, and counselled him 
to treat his consort with due tenderness, she was 
sensibly affected. It was not consistent with her po- 
licy to disgust her subjects, by compelling them to 
serve on the opposite side to that on which they had 
been so many years engaged ; or give offence to the 
courts of Vienna and Versailles. She therefore with- 
drew the Russian auxiliaries from the King of Prus- 
sia’s army, but restored the conquests which -had 
been made by Elizabeth, and contented herself with 
observing a prudent neutrality. Frederick, though 
deprived of this assistance, made a successful cam- 
paign, recovered the fortress of Schweidnitz, and 
convinced his enemies that their project of destroy- 
ing him was not advanced by all their exertions.? 

‘The campaign of the allied armies under Prince 
Ferdinand, and the Marquis of Granby, was bril- 
liant and successful: they succeeded in ec edie 
the French from obtaining possession of Hanover, 
and took from them the-city of Cassel. 

A continuance of the war produced no benefit to 
France ; the vigour with which hostilities were car- 
ried on shewed that the minister, who ardently de- 
sired peace, was sensible that it could be effectually 
obtained only by success in the field. A formidable 

P See Life of the Empress Catherine II. vol, i. c.2. History of the Revolu- 
tion in Russia, by M.de Rulhiere.—It is to be observed of this unfortunate prince, 
thatalthough his imprudence, levity, and pusillanimity ; exposed him to censure and 
contempt, he possessed many amiable qualities, and rendered fome essential fervices 
to his country. 

@ CEwvres du Rei de Prusse, vol. iv. ¢. 16. 
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land force of twelve thousand men, under the com- 
mand of’ General Monckton, with a fleet of eighteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates and inferior ves- 
sels, under Rear-Admiral Rodney, sailed to attack 
Martinique, the chief of the French Leeward Islands, 
the residence of the Governor-General, and the so- 
vereign council. On anchoring in St. Anne’s Bay, 
the Raisonable man of war was lost, through the 
unskilfulness of the pilot, and the place being deemed 
improper for a disembarkation, two brigades landed 
at the bay of Petite Anse, and the rest of the army 
at a creek called Cas des Navires. The island was 
defended by few regular troops, but had a numer- 
ous and well-armed militia, and was in itself a natu- 
ral fortification, from a number of ravines and rivu- 
lets with which it was intersected ; and the F rench, 
with great judgment, posted guards, and erected bat- 
teries to impede the progress of invasion. As a pre- 
paratory measure to the siege of Fort Royal, the Ge- 
neral attacked two eminences, called Morne Torten- 
son, and Morne Garnier. The former was assailed 
with irresistible impetuosity, and though defended 
with spirit and pertinacity, finally captured. Morne 
Garnier, being equally strong, much higher, and 
overlooking and commanding the other, three days 


_ were employed in making the dispositions for the 


4th Feb. 


assault, im which period the enemy made a furious 
sally on the English out-posts : they were not only 
repulsed, but the party attacked, passing the ravines, 
scaled the hill, seized the batteries, and obtained 
complete possession of Morne Garnier. These 
positions being gained, the enemy waited only till 
the batteries against Fort Royal were completed, to 


_ yield; and when General Monckton was preparing to 


32th, 


embark with his troops for the attack of St. Pierre, 
the capital of the island, the French, intimidated by 
preceding events, surrendered by capitulation." 


r The thanks of Parliament were voted to the commanders on this expedition. 
See debates, 6th May, 1762, 
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After the capture of Martinique, Grenada, and 
the Grenadines, Tobago, St. Lucie, and St. Vincent’s 
speedily surrendered ; and the whole property of the 
Charibbee Islands centered in Great Britain.* 


To counterbalance these advantages, France made 


only one temporary conquest. A squadron under 
M. de Tourney, escaping from Brest in a fog, en- 
tered the Bay of Bulls in Newfoundland, captured 
the town of St. John’s, took prisoners a company 
of soldiers, who constituted the garrison ; captured 
a sloop of war and several other vessels, destroyed 
the stages for curing cod, and did considerable 
damage. Orders were immediately issued for fitting 
out a squadron to reconquer the place, but SirJeffery 
Amherst had previously dispatched Lord Colville 
and Colonel Amherst from Halifax, who easily ex- 
pelled the invaders.' 

When Spain was induced to enter into the war, 
the project of a successful attack on. Portugal, was 
a consolation for the losses she might expect to 
sustain in other quarters. Portugal appeared en- 
‘tirely helpless and distracted; the feebleness of its 
government, the effects of bigotry, the melancholy 
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remains of a dangerous conspiracy, and the horrors 


of a recent earthquake, all contributed to render 
this unhappy kingdom an object of generous com- 
passion, rather than of unprovoked aggression. 
The vicinity of the Spanish troops to the fron- 
tier gave them great advantages; they passed the 
boundary before war was declared, and an army, 
commanded by the Marquis de Sarria, laid siege to 
the town of Miranda. A powder magazine blew 
up by accident, and, besides destroying five hun- 
dred of the garrison, made such breaches in the 
wall, that the Spaniards marched in without. dif- 
ficulty, before they had raised their first battery. 
Braganza and Moncorvo surrendered without re- 


i 


Rapid suc- 
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15th. 


sistance ; Chaves was evacuated on the approach of on, 


8 Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs, vol. ili. p, 149 to164. 
t hid. p. 204. 
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Count O’Reilly ; and Spain having overrun almost 
the whole province of Tra los Montes, Oporto was 
considered in so much danger, that the British 
Admiral was preparing to carry off the factory. 
The Spaniards, however, in attempting to cross the 
Douro, were opposed by.the peasantry, and com- 
pelled to retire to Torre de Moncorvo." 

A second body entered the province of Beira, 
at the villages of Val de Mula and Val de Coelha, 
and being joined by strong detachments from the 
division in Tra los Montes, laid siege to Almeida, 
which, after an honourable resistance, capitulated 
on favourable terms. 

Great Britain sent to the succour of Portugal 
eight thousand troops, commanded by Lord Tyraw- 


ley €who also acted as embassador), the Eari of Lou- 


don*, Lieutenant-General ‘Townsend, and under 
them Lord George Lenox, and Brigadiers Crawford 
and Burgoyne. Finding himself but ill seconded by 
the Portuguese, who could not easily conquer their 
bigoted aversion to heretics, Lord ‘Tyrawley retired 
in disgust, declaring that the war between Spain and 
Portugal was a mere collusion to dupe the British 
government’. Fortunately at this period, the com- 
mand of the Portuguese force was given to the Count 
de la Lippe Buckbourg, an active and intelligent 


"In this action the King of Spain accufes the Portuguese of having cruelly 
maimed and mutilated his subjeets,— conduct which was afterwards feverely revenged. 


‘See the King of Spain’s Manifesto, 25th June. 


* The Earl of Loudon, who was appeinted second in command, attended the 
troops from England ; Lord Tyrawley had previously arrived. 

¥ Such was the account given by Lord Tyrawley; but nearly forty years after- 
ward, when passion must have subsided, and no motive for misrepresentation could 
exist, the Marquis Townsend, inva debate in the Houfe of Lords, said: of the 
attachment of Portugal to this country, he should always be ready to bear testimony, 
and he could do so from personal knowledge. He served in that kingdom in 
17623 and it was not possible for any troops in a foreign land to receive stronger 
marks of attachment, or a more hearty co-operation, than that experienced by the 
troops of His Britannic Majesty, at the period to which he alluded. All ranks of 
people shewed the utmost alacrity in affording their assistance; and it was no 
where more conspicuous than among the mountaineers and the lowest order of the 
people. This it was that rendered the resistance to the enemies of Portugal effectual 
and successful, = 3 
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officer, who had commanded the artillery of the 
British army in Westphalia during the present war ; 
he was exempt from all participation in the feuds 
which occasioned theretreat of Lord Tyrawley, and, 
in conjunction with the Earl of Loudon, began im- 
mediate operations against a third detachment of 
Spaniards, who were preparing to enter Portugal. 

The attack of Valencia d’ Alcantara, where large 
magazines of flour and forage were supposed to be 
collected, was entrusted to Brigadier Burgoyne. 
He hoped to surprise the place, but being disap- 
pointed, carried the town by a vigorous coup-de- 
main, with inconsiderable loss, taking a Major- 
General, upward of twenty officers, fifty-nine sol- 
diers, three pair of colours, and a great quantity 
of arms and ammunition. He levied a contribu- 
tion, amounting tothe sum of the King’s revenue for 
one year, in consideration of sparing the churches 
and convents, and brought away hostages for the 
care of the wounded, and the payment of the 
stipulated sum. 

The army under the Conde d’Aranda, having 
left garrisons in Almeida and Castel Roderigo, 
marched to Castel Branco, forcing La Lippe to re- 
treat, and intending to cross the Tagus at Villa 
Velha.. It was of the utmost importance to coun- 
teract this attempt, and prevent their forcing a 
passage through the mountains. ‘Count de St. 
- Jago occupied the pass of Alvito, deemed impreg- 
nable, and Burgoyne was encamped on the southern. 
bank of the Tagus, over-against Villa Velha. ‘The 
enemy placed six thousand men in front of the 
Count St. Jago, attacked the old Moorish castle of 
Vilha Velha on his right, and assaulted a post on his 
left, at the defile of St. Simon. Burgoyne for some 
days protected the castle by his cannon across the 
river; but it was at length taken, St. Simon was 
reduced, and the enemy obtained possession of the 
passes of the mountains, St. Jago being thus 
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placed in imminent danger, La Lippe ordered him 
to retire, and Lord Loudon was directed to advance 
through the mountains to protect the retreat. The 
enemy penetrating into this intention, detached 
a strong body over the river Alvito, to harass 
Lord Loudon’s rear, which weakened their corps at 
Villa Velha so much, that Burgoyne was encouraged 


to beat up their quarters. Colonel Lee passed the 


Tagus in the night, and while the Spaniards were 
amused bya feint in front, entered theirencampment 
unperceived, and routed them with great slaughter; 
most of their officers were killed, the magazines 
destroyed, and some prisoners taken, besides a 
valuable booty.. Notwithstanding this success, La 
Lippe found it impossible to defend the passes, 
and therefore assembled his forces at-Macav; but 
the Spaniards, frustrated in all their endeavours to 
cross the Tagus, partly by the vigilance of La Lippe, 
and partly by the heavy rains, evacuated the pro- 


_ vince of Estremadura, where they could not main- 


tain themselves during the winter, and having dis- 
mantled the castle of Almeida, Castel Roderigo, and 
Castel Borri, terminated a campaign, from which 
they derived neither honour nor advantage. 

In other quarters their ill-fortune was still more 
conspicuous. The British ministry, disdaining all 
attempts at subordinate acquisition, meditated the 


_ eduction of the Havannah, the principal town of 


5th Mar. 
27th May. 


the island of Cuba, where the Spanish galleons and 
the flota assembled before they finally sailed for 
Europe, a conquest which would strike terror, and 
produce the most auspicious consequences. The 
preparations were commensurate to the object: a 
fleet sailing from Portsmouth under Admiral Po- 
cocke, with ten thousand men, commanded by Lord 
Albemarle, the friend and pupil of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, was joined off Cape Nicola, by part of 
the squadron which had been so successful in the 
operations against Martinique, under the orders 
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of Sir James Douglas. Thus united, they con- 
sisted of nineteen sail of the line, eighteen smaller 
ships of war, and nearly a hundred and fifty 
transports. ‘To avoid the tediousness of the com- 
mon voyage, the Admiral boldly explored a peri- 
lous way through the old straights of Bahama, a 
narrow passage almost seven hundred milesin length, 
bounded on both sides by dangerous sands and 
shoals ; and, without the slightest accident, arrived 
before the Havannah. 

Although no immediate attack was expected, the 
town was of sufficient strength, both from art and 
nature, to make a vigorous resistance. By favour 
of a judicious feint, the troops were landed without 
loss or opposition, and being divided into two corps, 
one, under General Elliot, advanced a considerable 
way into the country, while the other, under Ge- 
neral Keppel, besieged the Moro, a fort which 
commanded the town, and the entrance into the 
harbour. The difficulties attending this operation 
were deemed insurmountable. ‘The earth was so 
thin, that the besiegers, to cover their approaches, 
used bags of cotton, forming part of the cargo 
of some ships brought from Jamaica by Sir James 
Douglas. ‘There was no spring or river in the 
vicinity; the supply of water from the country 
was precarious and scanty, and they were obliged 
principally to depend on the shipping. The la- 
bour of cutting roads for communication through 
the woods, and drawing the artillery, was so exces- 
sive, that many dropped down dead with fatigue ; 
but every thing yielded to vigorous perseverance ; 
batteries were raised to assail the fort and shipping ; 
the Spaniards, fifteen thousand in number, were 
repulsed in a resolute sally ; and three British men 
of war brought their guns to bear on the Moro. 
These efforts did not make the expected impression 5 
the men of war sustained great injury from the 
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made of wood,. took fire, and was consumed ; half 
the army, and three thousand seamen, were ill; the 
hurricane season was rapidly approaching; and a 
reinforcement of four thousand men expected from 
North America, did not arrive. Still no murmur, 
no relaxation of exertion was observed in this army 
of heroes, and the seamen acted in cordial unison. 
A lodgment was at length made in the covered 


way; twelve thousand men, who attempted to 


drive the besiegers from their works, were re- 
pulsed; part of the succours from America arrived ; 
the mines were sprung; and the breach in the 
walls being deemed practicable, though difficult, 
orders were given to storm. ‘This dangerous en- 
terprize was hailed by the British as a termination 
of their labours; they mounted with intrepid gal- 
lantry, and after a short but warm contest, drove 
the enemy from every part of the ramparts : they 
then formed with coolness and resolution; the 
Spaniards fled on all sides; four hundred were 
killed and drowned, and as many laid down their 
arms. The Marquis de Gonzales, who was second 
in command, fell in making brave but ineffee- 
tual efforts to rally the troops. Don Lewis de 
Velasco, the governor, to whose valour the long 
defence of the fort: was principally due, collected 
a hundred men in an intrenchment which he 
formed round the colours, resolved to defend them 
to the last extremity. He saw his little band 
slaughtered or dispersed, and was himself killed 
by a random shot, while offering his sword to the 
victors. The humanity which ever attends true 
courage, sympathized in this deplorable catastrophe 
of a high-spirited enemy. - 

The Moro being thus reduced, and a second 
division of the troops from America arrived, new 
works were begun for the attack of the town. 
Lord Albemarle summoned the governor to sut- 
render, but having received a civil though firm re. 
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fusal, opened his batteries with such effect, thatflags CHAP. 
of truce soon appeared. A capitulation was entered __!V: 
ito, by which the Havannah, with a district of a oe 
hundred and eighty miles westward, was ceded to 
the conquerors. ‘The fleet, which also fell into the 
power of England, consisted of nine ships of the 
line and four frigates; and the treasure in ready 
money, tobacco, and other valuable merchandize 
belonging to the King of Spain, was estimated at 
three millions sterling. The garrison, reduced to 
seven hundred, was allowed the honours. of war, 
and a safe conveyance to Spain.’ 3 

In another quarter of the globe, the Spanish Espediton- 
wealth was exposed to an attack no less hazardous jst". 
and successful than that on the Havannah. ‘An isles!” 
expedition was dispatched from Madras against 
Luconia, the principal of the Philippine Isles. 
The land troops consisted of two thousand three 
hundred men, chiefly Indians, under the command 
of Brigadier-General Draper; the naval force was 
eleven ships from Admiral Cornish’s squadron. 
The troops having effected a landing without loss, 21: Sept. 
though not without opposition, commenced vigor- 
ous operations against the town; their gallantry 
made amends for their deficiency in strength, and 
in spite of a violent storm, which threatened de- 
struction to the fleet, they completed their bat- ze ang og 
teries, finished a parallel and communication, and ~“°"” 
established a place of arms. A strong body of ¢- 
Indians in the service of the garrison, made a sally, 
and fought with incredible ferocity; they were 
repulsed by the steady valour of the besiegers,. and 
many died, gnawing, like wild beasts, the bayonets 
with which they were transfixed. A breach was 
at length effected ; and the garrison, instead of 
endeavouring to repair the works, awaited the event 
in sullen despair. No proposal to capitulate being 


Y Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs, vol. iii. P. 17. 
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made, the town was stormed, and, for some hours, 
unavoidably exposed to the licentiousness of the 
military. The Archbishop and Governor, with the — 
magistrates, retired into the Citadel, which being 


‘In no condition of defence, they were soon obliged 


to surrender, and a capitulation was agreed to, by 
which the town of Manilla and port of Cavite, with 
several ships, and a large quantity of military stores, 
were surrendered to the King, and four millions of 
dollars covenanted to be paid as a ransom for the 
private property in the town. This important con- 
quest was achieved with little loss.” 

In consequence of information contained in some 
letters, which fell into the hands of the victors, 
Captains Parker and King, in the Panther, a ship 
of the line, and the Argo frigate, were dispatched 
to intercept the galleon Philippina. Instead of the 
expected prize, they captured the Santissima Tri- 
nidad, Acapulco ship, with a cargo valued at three 
millions of dollars. 

‘These important conquests, by which the re- 
sources of Spain were effectually destroyed in less 
than ten months after the declaration of war, left 
her in no condition to attempt retrieving the affairs 
of France. Even the hope of an immediate sup- 
ply of specie was frustrated early in the contest, by 
the capture, off St. Vincent’s, of the Hermione, a 
register sloop, bound from Lima to Cadiz; con- 
taining treasure and valuable effects to the amount 
of a million sterling. 

The only attempt against Spain which failed, 
was a joint expedition planned by Great Britain and 
Portugal to attack the colony of Buenos Ayres. 
A fleet, consisting of three frigates, beside small 
armed vessels and store ships, sailed from the Tagus, 
with five hundred soldiers, under the command 
of Captain Macnamara, and reached the River Plata 


% Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs, vol. iij. p. 131, 
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without difficulty ; but were assailed by a dreadful 
storm, accompanied by thunder and lightning, and 
greatly embarrassed by not knowing the soundings. 


The Spaniards were not only prepared to receive 2d Nev. 
them, but had acted with advantage on the of: 


fensive, by possessing themselves of a Portuguese 
settlement called Nova Colonia, the recovery of 
which was first attempted. An English pilot, ac- 
quainted with the river and coast,. undertook to 


carry the commodore’s ship within pistol-shot of 


the principal fort. After a vigorous cannonade of 
four hours, the enemy’s batteries were nearly si- 
lenced, and the British expected to reap the fruits of 
their valour, when the commander’s ship was disco- 
vered to be on fire: the flames raged with unconqner- 
able violence, and the distress was augmented by a 
renewal of the enemy’s cannonade: the other ves- 
sels, for their own safety, were obliged to keep at 
too great a distance to afford succour : and finally, 
of three hundred and forty men, only seventy- eight 
escaped the flames and the sea: the commodore was 
drowned. The vessels, reduced almost to wrecks 


by the enemy’s shot, with difficulty reached the Por- 


tuguese settlement at Rio Janeiro. The Spaniards, 
with characteristic: gallantry and humanity, suc- 
coured and relieved the unfortunate men who were 
driven on shore; forgot their enmity in their mis- 
fortune, and treated them rather like brethren than 
foes. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
1762 — 1763. 


Birth ‘of the Prince of Wales. — Addresses on the occaston.— 
Negotiations for peace. — State of the public mind. -— Honours 
conferred cn Lord Bute.— Changes in the ministry. — Proceed-\ 
ings in the city of London. — Beckford made Lord Mayor.— 
Progress of the treaty of peace. — Preliminaries signed. — Exa- 
mination of the terms. — Objections, and obfervations. — Dis- 


cussion of the preliminaries in Parliament.— Definitive treaty 


signed. — General pacification. 


HERE aré periods in the history of nations, 
B& as in the lives of individuals, when, by a. 
concurrence of fortunate events, every desire seems 
gratified, and no reflection occurs to restrain an 
unbounded hilarity ; short and unfrequent are such 
periods, but ever remembered with delight and re- 
corded with exultation. The birth of the Prince 
of Wales gave the greatest satisfaction to the in- 
habitants of the British metropolis, who justly 
looked up to a perpetuation of the Brunswick line, 
as the most. favourable pledge which Providence 
could afford, that their religion and liberties would 
be fixed on an immutable basis. While the cannon 
which announced the joyous event yet sounded, 
the public were further gratified by the arrival of 
the treasure captured in the Hermione, which in 
stately procession moved before the palace in its 
progress to the Tower. The King and principal 
nobility appeared at the windows of the royal abode, 
and crowned the raptures of the people by joining 
heartily in their acclamations. eae 
A loyal and dutiful address was presented by 
the city of London, in which it was not forgotten 
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‘that the auspicious day of the Prince’s birth was 
sacred to liberty and these kingdoms, in having 
given the present illustrious family to the throne. 
Similar addresses were dispatched from all parts of 
the kingdom. 2 

The glorious successes of the war had no power 
to divert the minister’s attention from the great 
object of peace: he was anxious to resume nego- 
tiations, and, for that purpose, engaged the King of 
Sardinia, as a neutral power, to propose to the 
court of France a termination of hostilities. These 
proposals could not be disagreeable to the French 
nation, enfeebled and despondent as they were, and 
convinced, by the experience of a most active cam- 
paign, that the union with Spain, far from bring- 
ing the assistance and relief they had fondly hoped, 
was, in fact, a dangerous association, or at best a 
listless incumbrance. To prevent the effects which 
might arise from interested speculations, the minister 
sent notice to the Lord Mayor of his intention to 
open a negotiation for peace. The Duke of’ Bed- 
ford was deputed from England as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and the Duc de Nivernois from France*. 
The final adjustment of the objects of treaty was 
reserved to Lord Bute and the Earl of Egremont 
in England, and M. de Choiseul in Paris; their 
medium of communication being through the 
Comte de Viri, the Sardinian minister in London, 
and the Bailli de Solare, minister from the same 
court in France. ° 

4 The Duc de Nivernois is thus described by the Chevalier d’Eon, who attended 
him on this embassy: ‘¢ Ce seigneur gui, dans toutes ces ambassades, a toujours 
paru, come Anacréon, couronné de mirthes & de roses, & chantant les plaisirs 
au sein de ses infirmités & des plus pénibles travaux, seroit un des plus grands 
ministres de la France, si 3 la bonté, a ’élévation de son coeur, 4 la sublimité de 
son génie & des ses talents, il joignoit autant de fermeté que de-déhicatesse dans 
Vesprit. Le seul peti defaut que j’aie remarqué dans M. le Duc de Niverneis, est 


la coquetterie de plaire & tout le monde. Coquetterie, qui nous fait souvent plus 
d’ennemis que de vrais amis.”” See Lettres, Memoires, &c. du Chevalier d’Kon,, 


Discours preliminaire, p. 5. 
> From private information. 
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Every reasonable purpose which the British na- 
tion could expect to attain by war, was now abun- 
dantly gratified: and yet the public was not cordially 
disposed to hail the return of peace. The constant 
succession of conquest and victory inspired exag- 
gerated notions of our martial prowess, and hopes 
of extended colonial acquisition, no less absurd than 
extravagant. Many persons in power, and a strong 
party in opposition, could not endure that Lord 
Bute should enjoy the honour of making a popular 
peace, and every effort was tried to excite disgust 
against the measure. 

Lord Bute seemed to rise in the King’s good 
opinion, and had the disposal of all honours and 
dignities in the state. Besides his appointment to 
the Rangership of Richmond Park, he was installed 
a Knight of the Garter; an honour which was 
greatly enhanced by the association of the Duke of 
York, Brother to the King, in the same ceremony. 
Yet Lord Bute could not succeed in inspiring per- 
sonal friendship ; his benefits were received without 
gratitude, and his omission to gratify every interested 
application produced sullen dissitisfaction, or open 
opposition. ° 

After the resignation of the Duke of Newcastle, 
the disunion of the ministry became daily more 
apparent. ‘The Duke of Devonshire, during the 
negotiation for peace, absented himself from the 
council board, and refusing to attend when sum- 


© In answer to an angry remonstrance, occasioned by his having omitted to 
provide for a dependant of Lord Melcombe, Lord Bute thus expressed himself: 
‘© In short, my Lord, though I cannot prevent umbrage being taken at my not 
satisfying every wish, J shall certainly hinder any reasonable ground of complaint 
concerning things 1 have once promised; I own, and without blushing, I have 
‘been very unfortunate in the means I have for years taken in cementing friendship, 
and procuring attachments; others, with much less trouble, perhaps without my 
sincerity, succeed better; but I repine not. Conscious of my own feelings, con- 
scious of deserving better treatment, I shall go on, though single and alone, to 
serve my King and country, in the best manner my poor talents will allow me, 


happy, too happy, when the heavy burden that I ‘bear shall be removed, and 
placed upon other shoulders,” 
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moned, was dismissed from the office of Lord cHApP. 
Chamberlain; and the King, with his own hand, _ V. 
erased his name from the list of privy counsellors. 3 
This dismission produced the resignation of Lord Gl ie! 
George Cavendish, Comptroller of the Household, “8: 
and Lord Besborough, joint Post-Master-General. 

Several noblemen and commoners of distinction 

openly disclaimed all connection with the minister, 

and an opposition was forming, of great extent 

and influence, headed by the Duke of Cumber- 

land. * 

The force of the ministry was respectable, but A»4 
not proportioned to this weight of opposition. The ones 
death of Lord Anson created a vacancy at the head eth June. 
of the Admiralty, which was filled by Lord Halifax. 

This nobleman had acquitted himself with distin- 
guished propriety as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 

the situation of the first Lord of the Admiralty was 
bestowed, as best suited to his merits and talents ; 

but as he was desirous to obtain the place of Secre- 

tary of State, an exchange was arranged with Mrz 12th to 
Grenville, and Mr. Fox, who still retained the situ- '*? 9% 
ation of Paymaster of the Forces, and was destined 

to lead the House of Commons. 

The mere proposal of peace on any terms was Conduct of 
odious to the city of London. ‘The protection ey 
afforded to trade by a successful maritime war, 
prevented their feeling the burthens which op- 
pressed the rest of the nation: the money expended 
by government gave alacrity to mercantile exer- 
tion, and was mistaken by the interested and super-- 
ficial for an increase of beneficial commerce*. Dur- 
ing the negotiation of last year, the city had in- 
structed their representatives to oppose any peace 
in which the whole, or the greater part, of the 
conquests made by Great Britain should not 
be retained. ‘The arrogance of one city thus 


@ See Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p. 94+ 
© The Political Conduct of the Earl of Chatham, p, 12. 
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presuming to lay down a rule of war and peace for 
the whole nation, is not less remarkable than the 
wildness and absurdity of the terms they attempted 
to dictate". If such were the sentiments of the 
city during the last negotiation, the brilliant trans- 
actions of the present campaign did not induce 
them to moderate their pretensions, or assume a 
more humble tone. The capture of the Havannah 
produced the: most absurd expectations; and 
while they attributed all the success of the war 
to Mr. Pitt, they considered the proposal of peace 
as a base dereliction of his plan, and a sacrifice of 
national honour to the safety of the minister, or, as 
he was invidiously termed, the favourite. 

Mr. Pitt was not unmindful of these appear- 
ances ; he saw that, by securing a strong party in the 
city, he should best be able to make a separate op- 
position, and harass the ministry. The appointment 
of the new Lord Mayor appearing an object of im- 
portance, Alderman Beckford was fixed on for the 
office ®; he was‘a native of Jamaica, of a haughty 
and turbulent disposition ; but he was respected for 

,the independence of his character, and the incor- 
ruptibility resulting from unlimited wealth, and he 
was popular from his devoted adherence to Mr. 
Pitt. On the day before his appointment, he at- 
tended the Common Council, requesting to resiga 
his gown; but the court postponed the consider- > 
ation of his demand, and elected him Mayor. 

- Till the meeting of Parliament no effectual op- 
position could be made, but innumerable pamphlets, 
and every other species of publication, conceived 


* Their instruetion; on this head are in these words: ‘ That you entertain just 
sentiments of the importance of the conquests made this war by the British arms, 
at the expence of much blood and treasure; and that you will, to the utmost of 
your power and abilities, oppose all attempts for giving up such places as may tend 
to lessen our present security, or by restoring the naval power of France, render us 
subject to fresh hostilities from that natural enemy ; particularly, that the sole and 
exclusive right of our acquisitions in North America and the fisheries be preserved 
tous.” Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p. 86. 


§ See Lord Orford’s Works, vol v. p. 93. 
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in the most malignant spirit of virulence, and con- 
taining the most atrocious, and even treasonable 
suggestions, were profusely circulated. 

The negotiation was proceeding at this time 
with a rapidity and harmony which promised ulti- 
mate success. By prudently dismissmg from con- 
sideration all matters relating to Germany, which 
did not immediately affect the interests of the con- 
tracting powers, much of the jealousy prevalent 
during the late treaty was dispelled, and the 
progress of accommodation facilitated. The 
_ greatest obstacle to its completion arose from the 
triumphs of the British arms, which inflamed the 
pride and cupidity of the people, and, by mak- 
ing the situation of the enemy appear more despe- 
rate, encouraged them to insist on retaining more 
than justice or sound policy required. The minis- 
try were by these means reduced to an aukward 


dilemma: if they pretended to retain their recent 


acquisitions, they could not hope for a peace, but 
merely for an insincere and sullen truce; if they 
gave them up, not only the efforts of the preceding 
administration, but their own exertions, and the 


expences of the current year, would be alleged as a: 


crime. . 

Preliminary articles were at length signed. 
In the examination of these it would be easy to 
prove, from the course of succeeding events, that 
the British ministry-retained too great a portion 
of their conquests; but it is most candid to sur- 
vey the transaction as it must have appeared at 
the time, and to judge of the peace-makers by the 
actual knowledge they might possess, and on which 
they could safely and consistently act, without 
abandoning themselves to speculation, and pur- 
suing measures of contingent and remote advantage. 
It may, however, be proper to premise, that, inde- 
pendently of the common motives of humanity; 
which ought never to lose their influence in the 
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affairs of nations; independently of fiscal con- 
siderations, which weighed with great force at that 
period; the want of men began to be severely felt. 
‘The state of Europe prevented the engaging of 
foreign mercenaries in the separate cause of Britain; 
and the numerous expeditions in which the mili- 
tary and naval force of the country was diffused, 
exhausted the strength of the nation. The bounties 
to recruits were grown to an unexampled height, 
and it was supposed that neither interest nor com- 
pulsion could have procured men for another ex- 
tensive expedition. The unhealthy situations in 
which the soldiers and sailors were placed by the 


- progress of hostile operations, demanded continual 


‘Examina- 
tion of the 
restitutions. 


In Europe. 


supplies ; every fresh conquest increased the evil, 
and far from producing means to defray, aug- 
mented the expences of the war, and proved dis- 
advantageous and burthensome. To retain too 
great a portion of these conquests would have per- 
petuated the evil, and finished in peace the depo- 
pulation begun by war. 

In Europe there was not much to arrange”. 
Minorca was restored, together with all countries 
belonging to the Elector of Hanover, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
Count de la Lippe. Cleves, Wesel, Gueldres, and 
all the territories belonging to the King of Prussia, 
were to be evacuated, and the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk demolished. ‘The troops of France and Spain 
were to retire from all places which they occupied 


in Europe belonging to the King of Portugal. 


Great Britain agreed to restore Belleisle.' 

Several objections were urged against this 
arrangement. It was alleged that Belleisle was 
more than equivalent to Minorca; but the fullest 


” 


» This examination of restitutions is founded on the articles of the Definitive 
Treaty. : 


' See Definitive Treaty, articles 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 21. 
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answer to this was given in the former negotiation, CHAP. 
when the French minister said, « Keep Belleisle V. 

‘‘ then, and we will retain Minorca®.” Some ob- 
Jections were taken to the dereliction of the King 
of Prussia’s interests ; but no complaint could be 
more destitute of foundation. The reduction of 
his opponents, and the auspicious events of the 
campaign, had rendered him an object of terror 
rather than pity, and the balance of power was 
now endangered by his preponderance, much more 
than by any efforts towards his political annihila- 
tion. Applymg to Prussia the observation made 
by Mr. Pitt in the debate on the supply to Portu- 
gal, the minister rag have said, “* We did not 
** mean to bear Prussia-en our shoulders, but only 
“to set him on his legs, and put a sword in his 
« hand'.” This was now effectually performed, 
and if, as Lord Bute was afterwards reported to 
have suggested, the countries evacuated were to be 
scrambled for, no power but Prussia could derive 
advantage from the scramble.” 

In Asia the enemy had little to relinquish; it Asi, 
remained therefore only to fix on such cessions as 
might effectually establish the peace and _ secu- 
rity of India. Great Britain stipulated to restore 
the factories which France possessed on the coast 
of Coromandel, Orixa, and Malabar, and in Ben- 
gal, at the beginning of the year 1749; and the 
French King renounced all pretensions to conquests 
made since that period. He further agreed to 
give up Nattal and Tapanoully in the island of 
Sumatra, and to acknowledge Mahommed Ali 
Khan, Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabat Sing, 
lawful Subah of the Decan. As Luconia was not 
expressly mentioned in the treaty, it was under- 
stood to be relinquished.” 


17.62. 


* See Historical Memoir of the Court of France, No. xxii, 
1 See Debrew’s Debates, vol. iv. p. 94. ! 

™ Life of Lord Chatham, vol. i. p. 401. 2. 

® See Definitive Treaty, articles 11 and 23. 
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If the scale of compensation alone should be 
considered, the enemy had much the advantage in 
this part of the treaty; but if that principle had 
been rigidly adhered to, no treaty could have taken 
place ; on the contrary, they must in general have 
received such terms as Great Britain chose to im- 
pose ; but if the real welfare and prosperity of the 
British Empire alone was in contemplation, that 
was abundantly and sagaciously provided for. The 


r 


assumption of the entire power and commerce of — 


India was not yet within the reach of Great Britain: 
to maintain the possessions she held before the 
war, with the influencé which success enabled her 
to assume over the. native powers, was all that 
could reasonably be demanded ; and this was amply 
secured. | 

Africa presented few objects of contention, and 
these were amicably and easily adjusted; Great 


Britain, in pursuance of the proposal made by © 


France in the negotiation of last year°, retained 
the factories and rivers of Senegal, and gave up 
Goree.” 

On this subject it-has been remarked, that Lord 
Bute ceded more than Mr. Pitt would have agreed 
to; and that Goree ought to have been retained, 
since France had declared that the one was essen- 
tially connected with the other. But in fact 
neither of them was very desirable, except as a 
source of commerce. Of the African trade, Great 
Britain had sufficient ; and by the possession of 
Senegal, was enabled so to impede the effectual 
prosecution of it by the French, that from Goree, 
and all their other territories in Africa, they did not 
afterward obtain annually more than three or four 
hundred slaves.? 

America, the primary cause of the war, and 
the great scene of conquest, afforded the most 

° See the Historical Memorial of France, No. xvii. 


P See Definitive Treaty, article 10, 
3 Raynal’s History of the East and West Indies, vol. v. p. 229. 
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ample grounds of cession, restitution, and discus- CH A P. 
sion. ‘These objects may be divided into three __ 
heads: the Continent, the West India Islands, and 
the Fisheries. 

On the continent, France, after unequivocally 
resigning all pretensions to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, 
ceded and guarantied to Great Britain, in full 
right, Canada, with all its dependencies, together 
with Cape Breton, and all other islands. in the , 
gulph and river of St. Lawrence, reserving to the 
Roman Catholics the right of exercising their 
religion, and leave to quit the country within a 
limited time.. The boundaries were so. clearly and 
expressly defined, as to prevent the possibility, of 
dispute ; and so advantageously, that much of the 
territory of Louisiana, in which France had_ hi- 
therto maintained a disputed possession, was relin- 
quished without reserve. Spain yielded Florida, 
and all other possessions on the continent of North 
America to the east or to the south-east of the 
river Missisippi’, and thus the British empire was 
consolidated in this quarter of the globe. 

France and Spain received compensation for 
these cessions in the West India Islands, where 
Great Britain restored Guadaloupe, Marie-Galante, 
Desirade, Martinique, and St. Lucie; retaining Gre- 
nada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent’s, Dominica, 
and Tobago. ‘To Spain, Great Britain ceded all 
the territory conquered in the Island of Cuba, with 

the fortress of the Havannah, and all other for- 
~ tresses in the Island. * sie 

Against these articles many objections were 
raised: It was alleged that, although the cessions 
on the continent were ample and honourable, yet 
the benefits to be derived from them were remote 


1762, 


r See Definitive Treaty, articles 4, 7, 20, 
s Jdem, articles 8, 9) 19» 
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and contingent, the commerce scanty, and the re« 


, turn distant; that as an indemnity for the expences 


of the war, Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, 
or some other important island, should have been 
preserved, which would have opened a valuable 
and ample source of commerce, and contributed, 
by a rapid circulation, to give energy to trade and 
vigour to industry. It was asserted, that by permit- 
ting France to resume these possessions, we af- 
forded her means of speedily repairing all the losses 
occasioned by the war, and of restoring her trade 
and marine in all their former splendour. These 
arguments are, in part, true, but the application 
of them erroneous: if generally adopted, they 
would reduce war between nations to mere piracy ; 
the pretence that what had been acquired would 
be advantageous either to the conqueror or the 
enemy, could never be wanting ; peace could only 
be hoped from unconditional submission, and war 
must ever be continued to extermination. It 
is even doubtful whether permanent advantages 
would accrue to Great Britain from the possession 
of these colonies: those which were retained lan- 
guished for want of cultivation, and became the 
causes of litigation between the sovereign and the 
subject, rather than productive of immediate be- 
nefit to the country . The system pursued by some 
merchants and proprietors of land, since the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe, influenced them clamorously 
to demand the retention of that colony : they had 
overstocked the market with goods, sold them at 
a long credit, and made the island, in other re- 
Spects, an exception to the rule of West India 


commerce; they had, in fact, so much improved 


the resources of the colony, that it might perhaps 
have been advantageous to Great Britain to have 


* See Bryan Edwards’ History of the British Colonies in the West Indies, 


' book ili, ¢. 2 and 3, 
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maintained the possession”. But the case was far CH A P. 


different with Martinique: the contraband trade 
with the Spanish coasts was almost entirely lost. 
The- cession of Louisiana and Canada had pre- 
cluded all hopes of again opening a communica- 
tion; and the value of the restitution was dimi- 
nished by the loss of the produce of the Grenades, 
St. Vincent’s, and Dominica, which was formerly 
brought into their harbours*. St. Lucie might 
possibly have produced more advantage ; but that 
was the only neutral island possessed by France, 


and policy appeared to dictate that the task of | 


keeping the Caribbs in subjection, should in part 
devolve on them. 


With respect to the fishery; the French were” 


permitted to catch and dry fish on part of the 
coast of Newfoundland, and to fish in the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence, on condition of not approaching 
within three leagues of the shore; on the other 
coast of the Island of Cape Breton, they were suf- 
fered to fish at the distance of fifteen leagues from 
the shore; and the fishery on the coast of Nova 
Scotia and Acadia, was left on the same footing as 
in other treaties. The isles of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon were ceded to France, but expressly to 
serve asa shelter to fishermen ; they covenanting 
to erect no new buildings, except for the conveni- 
ence of fishery; and to keep on them a guard of fifty 
men only, for the police. The King of Spain waved 
all pretensions to any right existing m himself or the 
Guipuscoans, or any other of his subjects, to fish in 
the neighbourhood of Newfoundland. ’ 
In objecting to these particulars of the treaty, it 
was assumed asa principle, that this country ought 
to monopolize all the fisheries, for the purpose of pre- 
venting France from ever re-establishing her naval 


t See Raynal’s History of the East and West Indies, vol. vi. p. 104. 
* Idem, p. 86. 
¥ See Definitive Treaty, articles 5, 6, 28. 
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cH AP. power, and of augmenting our own. ‘The want of 


V. 


1762. 


justice in such an objection is easily perceptible, and 
its want of true policy is no less certain. ‘The fair 
end of peace is security and social intercourse: but 
it is too much to presume that those objects are only 
attainable by crippling and plundering those with 
whom we treat : peace is more endangered by the 
indignant feelings of another nation; excited by 
severe terms, and by a jealousy of disproportionate 
agerandizement, than by the hope which can be en- 
tertained of making war with advantage, when the 
strength of both parties is nearly equal. ‘The con- 
cessions in regard to the fisheries had no tendency 
to increase the naval power of France in any formid- 
able degree: an establishment where fifty soldiers 
are suflicient for the police, and where the rival na- 
tion is restrained from fishing within nine or forty- 
five miles of the shore, can occasion no- well- 
grounded alarm, or prudent jealousy. 

The disputes with Spain respecting prizes, were 
referred to the British court of admiralty ; and it 
was agreed that the fortifications erected in the 
Bay of Honduras. should be demolished ; the King 
of Spain consenting that the British subjects, or 
their workmen, should not be molested in loading, 
cutting, and carrying away logwood, but might 
build and occupy, without interruption, the houses 
and magazines necessary for them, their families, 
and effects. ” ; 

Such were the terms of peace procured by the 
conquests of Great Britain. If the people were ever 
induced to expect a complete indemnification for the 
expences of the war, or any considerable diminution 
of their burthens from the terms of a treaty, they 
who deceived them were alone responsible for the 
effects of the delusion. War should never be pro- 
tracted a day beyond the period which offers a secure 


2 See Definitive Treaty, articles 16, 17. 
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and honourable peace; for conquést can no more 
_ restore the funds dissipated by war, than peace can 
give life to those who have fallen victims in the 
contest. 

The peace of 1762 was wise and just, because it 
so Clearly ascertained points in dispute, as to leave 
no ground for future litigation; because it destroyed 
every pretence for charging the British nation with 
rapacity, and an overbearing spirit ; and because 
the moderation of the terms tended to obviate every 
ungracious sentiment which long and successful war 
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might have generated in the bosoms of our oppo: — 


nents. With all the advantages gained by Great 
Britain, more extensive cessions might, doubtless, 
have been obtained from France and Spain ; but in 
every view of the subject, the conditions seem to 
have been judiciously and prudently arranged, and 
the termination of the contest was no less advan- 
tageous than honourable to Great Britain.* . 

When Parliament assembled, the King, in his 
speech, adverted to the circumstances of the war 
during the last year, and spoke with becoming ani- 
mation in praise of the glorious achievements of his 
_ forces by sea and land... He bore honourable testi- 
mony to the unwearied perseverance and unparal- 
leled bravery of the officers and privates in the mi- 
litary, as well as naval service ; and said, that next 
to the assistance of Almighty God, it was owing to 
their conduct and courage that the enemy had been 
brought to accept of terms, which, he hoped, would 
give entire satisfaction. His Majesty concluded by 
observing, that as we could. never have carried on 
this extensive war without the greatest union at 
home; the same union would be necessary, in order 
to make the best use of the advantages acquired at 
the peace, and lay the foundation of that economy, 


® For some judicious observations on this peace, see Chalmers’s Estimate, p. 141, 
to 143, Edit. 1804, 
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cHAP. which could alone relieve the nation from the 
v. heavy burthens brought on by a long and expen- 
t702, ‘sive contest. 

eck The preliminaries of peace were laid before both 
Prelimina- houses; but the opposition was not proportioned, 
ties of peace’ Gither in ability or numbers, to the expectation 
ath De. which had been raised. In the House of Peers, 
on the motion for an address, many objections 
were made, and some severe reflections thrown 
out against the Earl of Bute, with appearances of 
heat and animosity. That nobleman defended 
his own conduct with temper and decorum, in a 
well-connected speech, delivered with great pro- 
priety, to the surprize of many, who did not think 
him so well qualified in the art and faculty of 
elocution. He gave a detail of the negotiation, 
and not only avowed himself a warm promoter of 
the peace, but even expressed a desire that his 
having contributed to the cessation of hostilities 
should be engraved on his tomb. He was se- 
conded by the Earl of Halifax, and supported by a 

great majority.” 
ath Dec. In the House of Commons, Mr. Fox princi- 
pally defended peace; and Mr. Pitt, though in 
a state of extreme pain and weakness from the 
gout, attended to lay before Parliament his objec- 
tions to the preliminaries. His speech lasted three 
hours and forty minutes; it embraced every topic 
of objection, and was expressed in glowing lan- 
guage. He declared, although he was at that in- 
stant. suffering under the most excruciating torture, 
yet he determined, at the hazard of his lite, to 
attend this day, to raise up his voice, his hand, 


__ © Smollet’s Complete History of England, vol. xvi. p.161. No traces of this 
debate are preserved in Debrett’s Collection. Lord Bute did not often speak in 
Parliament : his delivery was very slow and solemn: in ‘allusion to which Charles 
Townsend, during a speech which Lord Bute made on the subject of the cyder tax, 
humorously exclaimed, © minute guns.” 
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and his arm, against the preliminary articles of a cH AP. 
treaty, which obscured all the glories of the war, _ V. 
surrendered the dearest interests of the nation, 
and sacrificed the public faith, by abandoning our 
allies. He first challenged the ministry to com- - 
pare the present treaty with the terms he could 
have obtained from Bussy; but that. producing 
no reply, he proceeded to analyze every part of 
the stipulations, which he stigmatised, in general, 
with unqualified censure. ‘The only particulars 
which met his approbation were the dereliction 

of North America by the French, and the resti- 
tution of Minorca. He expatiated at great length 

on the German connexion; and affirmed, that 
the desertion of the King of Prussia, the most 
magnanimous ally this country ever had, was in- 
sidious, tricking, base, and treacherous. In.con- 
clusion, he said the terms of the proposed treaty 
met his most hearty disapprobation; he saw in 
them the seeds of afuture war. The peace was in- 
secure, because it restored the enemy to her former 
greatness: the peace was inadequate, because the 
places retained were no equivalent for those sur- 
rendered. 

These observations made great impression, and 
were productive of more general effect from the 
circumstances under which they were delivered. 
Mr. Pitt was so feeble at the beginning of his ha- 
rangue that he was supported by two of his friends ; 
during its progress, his pain increasing, he was 
allowed the unprecedented indulgence of deliver- 
ing his sentiments sitting °: toward the conclusion 
his strength entirely failed, his voice became indis- 
tinct, and he was obliged to omit the remarks which 
he was prepared to make on the articles relating 
to Spain. 


1762. 


¢ See Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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The arguments of Mr. Pitt were combated by 
general considerations of policy, and discussions 
of the value of the ceded conquests; which, it 
was truly affirmed, was greatly diminished by the 
privation of those retained. On a division, the 
motion for the address was carried by a great 


_ majority.* 


Qist. 
Definitive 
treaty signs - 
ed. 

1st Dec. 
7th. 

10th Feb. 
1763. 


The other 
powers 
make peace. 


31st Dec, 
1762, 


No other business of importance was brought 
before Parliament till after the recess. 

In, consequence of the execution of the preli- 
minaries, a cessation of arms had been proclaimed, 
and passports were issued for merchants desiring 
to trade to any part of France. The definitive 
treaty was, in due time, ratified, and peace estab- 
lished.* : 

When the belligerent powers on the continent 
saw Great Britain and France seriously disposed 
to. effect a pacification, they became convinced 
of the propriety of desisting from further opera- 
tions. A proposal of the Imperial Court for a con- 
gress was readily acceded to by the King of Prussia. 
It was held at Hubertsburg ; and, after some pre- 
vious discussions, a treaty was arranged between 
Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Poland, which re- 


4° 319 to 65. 


© Much of the opposition which this treaty encountered in Parliament was the 
mere result of party spirit ; as 1 am informed from indubitable authority, that several 
eminent statesmen were known to expresé high approbation of it in private, al- 
though they decried it in public. The terms were, on the whole, more judicious, 
and really more advantageous, than those which, in the preceding year, were de- 
manded by Mr. Pitt. The opinion of an individual, however eminent, cannot de- 
cide such an extensive question ; but the following anecdote, related by Wood, in 
his Preface to the Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer, is desery- 
ing of attention. ‘* Being directed to wait on Lord Grenville,” he says, °* a few 
‘© days before he died, with the preliminary articles of the Treaty of Paris, I found 


. © him so languid, that I proposed postponing my business for another time; but 


« 


* he insisted that 1 should stay, saying, it could not prolong his life to neglect his 
“¢ duty. He then desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened with great 
** attention, and recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a dying 


€ statesman (I ust his own words,) on the most glorious war, and the most honour- 
€ able peace, this nation ever saw.’ 
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stored the peace of Europe. Ey this compact, few cH a P. 
points of great importance were regulatéd, and no __V. 
extension of territory was acquired by any of the —“[Q~ ~ 


contracting parties. ‘ 1th Feb. 
2763, 


¥ (Euvres du Roi de Prusse, vol. iv. p. 139. 149. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


1763. 


Formation of opposition. — Proceedings in Parliament. — Cyder 
tax. — Petitions of the city of London — and other places. — 
Relief granted to the Americans. — hesignation of Lord Bute. 
— His character. — Virulence of political publications. — The 
North Briton. — General warrants issued. — Mr. Wilkes ar- 
rested and committed to the Tower. — Proceedings thereon. — 
He is discharged — and deprived of his commission. — Lord 
Temple dismissed. — Mr. Wilkes’s intemperate proceedings. — 
Death of Lord Egremont. — Negotiation with Mr. Pitt. ~ 


Duke of Bedford’s ministry. — Mr. Wilkes publishes sundry 
libels —and goes to France. 


CHAP. 'F ( ‘HE inefficient resistance made to the addresses 
VI. 


1763. 


Formation 
of opposi- 


tion. 


on peace, shewed plainly that, without general 
concord, the various parties disposed to thwart the 
measuresof government would be frustrated in every 
attempt. Some still entertaining hopes of regaining 
a share of power by not displaying an open Opposition 
to the ministers, when the debate was expected, 
feigned sickness, quitted the metropolis, or absented 
themselves from the house without assigning a rea- 
son*. It was therefore necessary to unite all the 
discordant members of the minority by a general 
coalition, if they hoped to make an éffectual attack 
on the power of Lord Bute. The effect of the ob- 


jections to the peace promised no inconsiderable 


success: the counties of York and Surrey refused 
to present addresses; and it was said that those 
which were sent from all quarters of the kingdom 


* History of the late Minority, p. 83. 
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were not procured without much address and great cH A P. 
difficulty. ° Vi. 
The coalition was consolidated at the house of “~~ 
the Duke of Newcastle‘; and their resistance of March, 
every effort to divide them, convinced the minister 
that their union would, in time, be fatal to his as- 
cendancy. 
Parliament had resumed its sittings before 2oth Jan. 
this coalition was formed; but no business of im- prs'ré of 
portance claimed their attention, till the supplies 
for the current year were submitted to the House 
of Commons. ‘The sum to be raised by loan was 
three millions and a half. In this moderate finan- 
cial exertion the ministry were exposed to virulent 
censure. It was alleged that they privately disposed sth Mer. 
of the loan, which in a few days rose to eleven per 
cent. premium; and thus, at the expence of the 
public, gratified their own creatures with benefits 
to the amount of three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds *. General objections, however, would have 
produced little effect beyond the passing mo- 
ment, had not a more specious object of attack 
presented itself in one of the modes of supply: 
this was the act for imposing a tax on perry and 
cyder. | ; . | 
“The minister at first intended to lay a duty of Cyter tax. 
ten shillings per hogshead, on the liquor sold by 
‘retail, confining the tax to the victualler:. the 
next project was to lay the same assessment on the 
first buyer‘. Neither of these proposals was agree- 


> The city of London presented a tardy and reluctant address (May 12th), but 
the Lord Mayor did not attend with it at St. James’s, and the hells. of several 
parishes were muffled during the procession. 

© The party is stated to have consisted of the following persons: the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Bolton, and Portland ; Marquis of Rockingham ; Earls Temple, Corn- 
wallis, Albemarle, Ashburnham, Hardwicke, and Besborough; Lords Spencer, 
Sondes, Grantham, and Villiers; Mr. Pitt, Mr, J. Grenville, and Sir George 
Savile. History of the late Minority, p. 89 to 93. 

@ See Mr. Legge’s speeches in the Debates, North Briton. History of the late 
Minority, p. 107. 

© Debrert’s Debates, vol. iv. p. 291. 
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able to the country gentlemen, and therefore the 
mode was altered to an imposition of four shillings 
per hogshead on the grower; and the regulations 
of the excise were extended to the collection of 
this duty. OW 
Against this system it was not difficult to raise a 
Joud and diffusive clamour. ‘The same arguments 
and efforts which in 1733 had nearly driven Wal- 
pole from the helm, could not fail of being again 
employed. In the House of Commons Mr. Pitt, 
as the leader of opposition, detailed the accustomed 
topics, inveighed against the admission of excise of- 
ficers into private dwellings, and adverting to the 
excellent maxim that every man’s house is his 
castle, deprecated the extension of excise laws to 
individuals, who, by their birth, education, and 
professions, were entirely distinct from the trader. 
A petition was presented from the city of London, 
but without effect", and the bill finally passed. In 
the Lords it met with equal opposition; forty-nine 
peers divided against it, and two protests, each 
signed by three peers, were entered on the journals. 
These protests. were couched in strong terms; and 
the transaction is rendered more remarkable from 
the unprecedented fact, that the House of Lords 


- divided on a money bill. - 


It was a capital error in Lord Bute’s administra- 
tion, to persevere in a measure which gave so much 
dissatisfaction, and afforded easy means of extend- 
mg the influence of opposition. Not the city of 
London alone, but those of Exeter and Worcester, 
the counties of Devon and Hereford, and several 
other towns and places, instructed their representa- 
tives to resist the tax; sent letters of thanks to 
those who had distinguished themselves in oppo- 
sition ; formed associations, and even entered into 


F Not only to the Commons, but to the Lords, and the Throne. 
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combinations, to let their apples rot under the 
trees, rather than make them into cyder, subject to 
such impositions. In a word, no public measure 
since the excise act proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
tad occasioned so great a férment in the nation. 
Prudence should have dictated to Lord Bute an imi- 
tation of Walpole; he saw he could neither stem 
the popular torrent, nor mitigate its fury, and 
should have withdrawn himself from its effects, by 
renouncing the obnoxious measure. * 

Besides the determined efforts of a preconcerted 
opposition, and the general invectives against the 
extension of the excise laws, many specious reason- 
ings were adduced against the cyder tax. It 
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was said to be enormous in amount, and unequal | 


in application. It was computed to equal the rent 
of the land from which it arose; and the occupier, 
being obliged to pay the whole sum within six weeks 
from the time of making the cyder, remained ex- 
posed, without allowance or drawback, to all the 
loss arising from those accidents to which so hazard- 
ous a commodity is subject. To prove the mequa- 
lity of the tax, it was alleged that all the different 
sorts of cyder were subject to the same imposition : 
of these there were computed to be four; the 
worst of which was made from the windfalls, and 
could only be serviceable for family consumption ; 
this, and the other three sorts, varying in value 
from eight to fifty shillings a hogshead, were taxed 
alike, by which means the common drink of the 
day-labourer was subject to as heavy a charge as 
the luxurious beverage of men of ample fortunes. 
The assertion that it is impossible to discriminate 
the classes of cyder, so as to impose a propor- 


tionate duty, was decried as displaying more 


strongly the impolicy of the tax.” 


£ See Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Rohert Walpole, chap, 41. 
h See case of the county of Devon, published by the direction of the com- 
mittee. 
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In this session, in consequence of a message from 
the King, the House of Commons voted a compen- 
sation to the subjects of North America, for ex- 
pences incurred during the war, in levying, clothing, 
and paying troops raised by the respective pro- 
vinces’. The public business being early dis- 
patched, Parliament was prorogued. 

Soon after the passing of the cyder tax, when 
Lord Bute’s friends and enemies considered him so 
permanently fixed in office, that the long labours of 
a well-united opposition would be requisite for his 
expulsion, he astonished the public by a sudden re- 
signation. Sir Francis Dashwood followed his ex- 
ample. Mr. Grenville succeeded them both as first 
Jord of the treasury, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer; and. notice was given to the foreign: minis- 
ters, that His Majesty had confided the executive 
powers of government to Mr. Grenville, Lord Ha- 
lifax, and Lord Egremont. A place in the cabinet 
was offered to Mr. Pitt, but he insisted on such ex- 


_ travagant terms, that the King could not in ho- 


nour comply: he demanded the removal of every 
person who had in any manner been engaged in 
making the peace; and even required that the 


’ terms of the treaty should be meliorated: The King 


Observa- ~ 
tions on 

Lord Bute’s 
resignation. 


answered, he would never withdraw his protection’ 
from those whose conduct he approved, or repro- 
bate measures which he had sanctioned with his ap- 
probation. * . 

The sudden termination of Lord Bute’s minis- 
terial career, aird his dereliction of that power which 
it was thought his chief’ aim to acquire, and his 
principal labour to extend, gave rise to various 
contradictory speculations. By some it was attri- 
buted to fear of impeachment, augmented by the 


prospect of the Duke of Bedford’s return from Paris, 


* By an act passed this session, John Harrison received a reward of 5,000], fox 
his ingenious labours towards the discovery of the longitude. 


* From private information, 
+ 
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and the expectations of some important. disclo- 
sures’. Some weakly imagined that the persever- 
ing attacks of the North Briton drove him from 
the helm™; and others believed that he still re- 
tained his power, though he did not openly appear 
to exercise it. The reasons assigned by a writer, 
who probably did not make his statement without 
the privity of Lord Bute, are these: « His resigna- 
‘tion is in consequence of a resolution early 
“taken, and invariably adhered to by this extraor- 
‘* dinary person; who, seeing the nation involved 
“ina consuming war, which, for various reasons, 
“‘no minister but himself would put an end to, 
* thought himself called upon, not only as the 
“friend of his sovereign, but as the friend of his 
‘* country, to undertake the difficult and dangerous 
* task of making peace: this he happily accom- 
* plished, and made a peace which speaks for 
“itself. In the prosecution of this great work 
his life has been often threatened, and sometimes 
in danger from an exasperated multitude®: 
his character has been attacked with a virulence, 
till now unknown: his relations, his. friends, 
the place of his nativity, have been reviled, and 
every possible method taken to discredit hii 
with the public, and to ruin him with the King 
his master. This storm he endured: and pers 
“severed with inconceivable constancy, till the 
“* peace was ratified, and approved by Parliament, 
‘and the business of the session brought to a 
conclusion; then he resigned, leaving the new 
* ministry, supported by a great majority in both 
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' Life of Lord Chatham, vol. i. p, 425." 

™ History of the late Minority, p. 127. 

* This assertion was verified in two remarkable instances: the first as he was 
going to the Lord Mayor’s entertainment at Guildhall, when he was attacked by 
the populace, his carriage broke, and himself very narrowly escaped the stroke of a 
club; the other, as he was going to the parliament house, when the civil power 
preserved him. — History of the late Minority, p. 127. 
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“houses, and not obstructed by those prejudices - 
‘‘ which had been so industriously raised up against 
“him. ‘This opinion of his having early taken a re- 
“solution to retire, is confirmed by the mildness 
“of his administration, and his total neglect of the 
“‘libels against him. He has accordingly retired 
“without place or pension, disdaining to touch 
“those tempting spoils which lay at his feet.’? ° 
There is too great an appearance of precipita- 
tion in Lord Bute’s retreat, to sanction these supposi- 
tions ; even the King was not early apprized of his 
intention, and from his good opinion of the Earl, 
lamented that he had lost a friend as well as a mi- 
nister’. It is absurd to suppose that fear of im- 
peachment induced him to resign. Fear is a strange 
motive to assign for yielding up that which con- 
stitutes strength, especially when no measures were 
taken to make that sacrifice a bribe for forbearance. 
The terms of the peace have already been so amply 
discussed, that it is unnecessary again to enter into 
their merits. Another charge, however, was brought 
against the minister, —that of having received a 
large sum of money from France*. After having 
for some years amused the public, and served as 
a theme to those declaimers who are always ready 
to repeat the grossest fables, if of a slanderous 
tendency, this allegation met its death in the 
House of Commons: It was brought forward by 


° Letter from a Gentleman in Town to his Friend in the Country, occasioned by 
a late Resignation, 


P From private information. 


2 In support of this unfounded allegation, the public attention was often 
invidiously directed to Lord Bute’s extensive buildings at Luton, and in Berkeley 


‘Square. Such magnificent undertakings proved. his disregard of money, but they 


were not too great for his ample fortune. By his marriage with Mary, daughter of 
Edward Wortley Montague, he acquired an estate of 25 30001. a year, besides 
450,000l. in the funds. Far from supplying his expences by means of the publie 
money, he raised 90,0001. by mortgage, and lived long enough to redeem the estate 
by frugality. — From private information. 
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Dr. Musgrave, who, in a long examination, be- cH P. 


trayed so large a portion of credulity, with so-small 


a share of judgment, that the House, after a 


minute investigation, voted his information in ~ 


the highest degree frivolous, and unworthy of 
credit." Rei 

It is improbable that Lord Bute, who had pa- 
tiently endured the most virulent invectives, should 
be driven from the helm by so vapid a production 
as the North Briton. Mr. Burke properly charac- 
terized this weak and malicious series of libels, by 
calling it a milk and water paper, as much interior 
to Junius in rancour and venom, as in strength, 
wit, and judgment.’ 

In fact, the principal cause of his resignation 
was the want of support in the cabinet. In a pri- 
vate letter to one of his friends, before he retired 
from the helm, he more fully explained the real 
motives of his conduct: “ Single,’’ he said, “ in 
«a cabinet of my own forming; no aid in the 
«s House of Lords to support me, except two peers 
(Lords Denbigh and Pomfret); both the Secre- 
taries of State silent, and the Lord Chief Justice, 
whom I myself brought into office, voting for 
“me, yet speaking against me ; the ground I tread 
© upon is so hollow, that I am afraid, not only of 
falling myself, but of involving my Royal 

Master in my ruin.—JIt is time for me to 
retire !”? © 
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The continuance of the ex-minister’s secret in- | 


fluence in the closet, for a considerable period, has 

been so repeatedly and confidently asserted, that 

to doubt it would seem rashness; yet, perhaps, if 

we except, the negotiations -for ministerial changes 

soon after his resignation, in which he was oc- 

casionally the medium to communicate the King’s 
t See Debates, January 29th, 1770. | 


’ See Debates, 27th November, 1779. 
* From private information. 
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intentions, no° report’ was ever less. consonant. to. 
truth ; for it was his constant and repeated com- 


plaint to his intimate friends, both on his travels 


and at home, that he was neglected by his sovereign. 
This avowal, from a man so cautious as Lord Bute, 


_ outweighs all the vague -assertions of those who 


maintained the existence of a mysterious agency, 
and proves that the loss of his influence had sunk 
deep in his mind." 

Lord Bute’s short administration was rendered 
additionally unpleasant by his own errors. His 
undertaking to make peace when the nation was 
eager for continuing the war, and his offending 
all those who, by popularity or family connexion, 
were enabled to co-operate effectually in his views, 
were rash, though laudable, exertions: and his 
danger was augmented by his negligence of public 
applause, and ignorance of the means by which it 
might be acquired. He was advised to contemn 
the clamours of the city, for on the least threat of 
the King’s displeasure, those who were then at his 
throat would soon be at his feet “; and though he 
neither esteemed nor respected the man who gave 
this counsel, the tenor of it seems agreeable to his 
mode of' thinking ; the consequence was, that the 
city connected with the admiration of Mr. Pitt 
a factious and overbearing spirit of resistance to 
the exertions of government. Even the virtues of 
Lord Bute were not calculated to insure respect or 
conciliate affection. It is said of him, « No man 
*“ could complain, during his administration, of 
** a promise broken, or of hopes given arid not 
** fulfilled. . No inferior person in any depart- 


_“* ment where he had served, who did not passion- 


“* ately regret the loss of so easy, so kind a supe- 


* From private information. See also Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the 
present Discontents, Works, 4to. v. i. p. 441. 


* Letter from Lord Meleombe to Lord Bute, sth October, 1761. 
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« rior’.” In diminution of this eulogium, it is to cH A P. 
be remarked that Lord Bute made no promises, and —_Y!- 
gave no hopes, except to persons whose devotion 
he meant to secure ; and that under him, the perni- 
cious precedent was introduced, of removing every 
dependent of.government, even to the lowest clerks 
in the public offices, to introduce others of his 
own nomination’. This proceeding created many 
enemies, and if it gave him some claims to grati- 
tude, those claims were too slight and precariously 
founded to be much relied on. His patronage of 
literature and the arts was liberal and honourable : 
with what judgment it was bestowed, is not the 
province of history to discuss; but it does not 
appear open to the imputation of corrupt or sinister 
motives.* : 

The character of this minister, as connected 
with his resignation, is well pourtrayed by a con- 
temporary writer. ‘ The support of the prince, 
‘‘ the acquiescence of the people, the complaisance 
“¢ of parliament, and the battled efforts of his rival, 
‘* seemed now to have rivetted and established 
« the Earl of Bute as a permanent minister. A 
« feeble clamour without doors must have soon 
‘© died away with the hopes of forcing his Lordship 
« from his high department. To the astonishment 
<< of the world, to the certain ruin of his character 
«as a politician, he suddenly resigned. ‘The sur- 
« prise of his enemies prevented them from taking 
« advantage of the consternation among his friends. 
« The former abused him: the latter blamed: 
«* both despised his.conduct. 

«‘ This conduct, however, arose more from the 
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¥ Letter from a Gentleman in Town to his Friend in the Country, p. 11. 

% Serious Considerations on the Measures of the Present Administration, by Dr. 
Butler, Bishop of Hereford, p. 10. The same fact is asserted in innumerable other 
publications. 

4 Lord Bute’s private virtues and social qualities are not descanted on, theydo* 

; ae 
not form the subject of history 5 but they were numerous and estimable. 
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CHAP. * character and disposition of the man, than from. 
VI. any public Opposition to his measures, or private 
eres “« circumstances of intimidation. Though born with 
“« good parts, and a good heart, he was possessed of 
qualities which sullied the one, and made the 
other doubtful in the eyes of the superficial and 
prejudiced. Surrounded with men whose weak-- 
ness was known to the world, his judgment of 
mankind became suspected ; and it was difficult 
to reconcile benevolence of temper, with a pride 
that rendered him inaccessible. Attached by 
nature to a retired manner of life, he contracted 
a shyness of disposition, which ought never to be 
carried into the highest department of’ the state. 
Habit established the companions of the obscure 
** part of his life so firmly in his mind, that» he 
sacrificed his reputation with others, to an ap- 
pearance of an inattention to them. . They were, 
however, his companions, but not his counsellors-_ 
he loved them for their good nature; his good 
“‘ sense forced him to despise their understand. 
“ ings. Intelligent, penetrating, and shrewd, he 
studied the theory of government with success 5 
** circumstances attending his youth, and a habit of 
retirement, circumscribed his knowledge in the 
practice. Mistaking the attention paid to his office 
and situation for actual attachment to his person, 
he was deceived by the designing; and he looked 
upon political desertion as a singular instance of 
depravity in the age. The noise and clamours of 
an interested few he took for the voice of the 
public ; and thinking he had deserved well of the 
nation, he was offended at its ingratitude. He 
retired with chagrin; and his enemies owed the 
victory, which they ascribed to their own spirit 
and conduct, to an adventitious mistake in his 
>and.” ” sick 
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» Political Conduct of the Earl of Chatham, p.13. 
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Mr. Grenville, who was at the head of the 
new administration, was son of George Grenville, 
esquire, of Wootton, in the county of Bucks, by 
Esther, sister of Lord Cobham. He was bred to 
the law; and in 1741 was initiated in  parlia- 
_ mentary and official business. He was successively 

appointed lord of the treasury and admiralty, and 
treasurer of the navy, under George II., and secre- 


tary of state, and first lord of the treasury, in the. 


present reign. To a masculine understanding, and 
resolute mind, he joined an unwearied application, 
and considered business not as duty which he was to 
fulfil, but a pleasure he was to enjoy. He won his 


way to power through the laborious gradations of 
public service; and secured to himself a well-earned 


rank in parliament, by a thorough knowledge of its 
constitution, and a perfect practice in all its affairs’. 
A constant attention to the forms of business, ren- 
dered him methodical in debate ; but, although he 
was not distinguished by the graces of eloquence, his 
speeches were replete with sound knowledge, and 
displayed a thorough acquaintance with his subject. 
His political life was chequered by diversities of con- 
nexion and opposition: he came into office under the 
auspices of Lord Cobham, and continued under the 
standard of his brother, Earl Temple, till the begin- 
ning of the present reign. Jealousy of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Pitt, and other concurrent circumstances, 
broke the family phalanx ; and although Mr. Gren- 
ville afterward coalesced with Lord ‘Temple, he was 
never reconciled to Mr. Pitt. . 

Lord Bute is accused of having begun a paper 
war, by hiring writers to support his administration 
and vilify his opponents*. ‘There is some truth in 
the suggestion that certain writers were liberally, 
or rather extravagantly, paid for their exertions in 
‘behalf of government‘; but Lord Bute did not 
© Burke’s Works, 4to. vol. i. p. 541. ¢% History of the late Minority, p. 77. 


© This does. not seem to have been a measure of Lord Bute’s own suggestion, but 
to have flowed principally from Lord Melcombe, See his Diary, p. 419,245. In 
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begin the paper war, and the authors on his side did 
not equal their opponents in scurrility. If the prac- 
tice of employing men of letters to defend the pro- 
ceedings of government has any justification, it must 
be found in the circumstances of the times, when, 
from an extreme strictness of regulation, no accounts 
of the debates in either house were given to the pub- 
lic, and their chief information on the topics agitated 
in parliament, was derived from the lords’ protests, 
and such pamphlets as detailed, in a partial and equi- 
vocal manner, the arguments used by the members. 

However it might originate, the licentiousness of 
the press now became unbounded, and disgraceful to 
the nation, and it was thought necessary to attempt 
restraining this intolerable torrent of calumny. The 
Jate minister endured, with great equanimity and for- 


-bearance, the abuse to which he was subjected, and 


did not use the lash of power against a man, who had 
openly avowed his resolution, * to try how far it was 
‘* practicable to carry the licentiousness of writing, 
‘under pretext of exercising the liberty of the 
*¢ press‘.”? This individual was John Wilkes, member 
of parliament for Aylesbury, the avowed author of 
the North Briton, a periodical paper, in which every 
public measure was arraigned and ridiculed with 
coarseinvective and scurrilous ribaldry. This licence 
was carried to such an extent in the observations on 
the King’s speech at the prorogation of parliament, 
published in the forty-fifth number of the North Bri- 
ton, that it was judged expedient to issue a warrant 
from the secretary of state’s office, requiring four 
messengers in ordinary to make strict search for the 
authors, printers and publishers of the above sedi- 
tious and treasonable production, to apprehend and 
seize them, together with their papers, and bring 





a letter to Lord Bute, dated 8th October, 1761, Lord Melcombe says, “* Mr. Pitt 


. aay think, by going out upona spirited pretence, to turn the attention and dissatis- 


faction of the public on those, who, at a ruinous expence, are to carry on his wild mea- 
sures, and whom they haye been taught to dislike, by a total abandonmentof the presa 
tohimand his creatures, which I humbly hope you will think proper to employ better.” 


f Smollet’s Complete History of England, vol. xvi. p. 212. 
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them before the secretary of state. Under this au- 
thority, one Leach, a printer, to whom the messen- 
gers had been erroneously directed, was appre- 
hended, but discharged. Kearsley, the avowed pub- 
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lisher, was next taken into custody, and voluntarily - 


acknowledged, before lord Halifax, the secretary of 
state, that one Balfe was the printer, and Mr. Wilkes 
the author of the paper. Balfe confirmed the same 
facts; and, the crown-lawyers being of opinion that 
the publication of a libel was a breach of the peace, 
and therefore not a case of privilege, the messengers 
were directed, by virtue of the same warrant, to bring 
Mr. Wilkes before the secretary of’ state. The offi- 
cers were instructed to execute their warrant the 
same night; but Mr. Wilkes objecting to the gene- 
ral terms in which it was worded, and threatening 
the messengers with his vengeance, if they offered 
violence to his person at that unseasonable time, 
they desisted till next morning; when he was ar- 
rested, and, having in vain demanded a copy of the 
writ, carried before Lord Halifax. 

Wien Mr. Wilkes was first apprehended, he re- 
ceived a visit from Lord Temple, who by his request 
applied to the court of Common Pleas for a writ of 
habeas corpus. The motion was granted; but be- 
fore the writ could be prepared, Mr. Wilkes, having 
refused to answer questions, was committed to the 
Tower, detained in close custody, and admittance 
refused to his friends, and even his counsel and so- 
licitor.® 

‘These were the circumstances which brought 
under public discussion one of the most important 
points, relative to the liberty of the subject, agitated 
since the Revolution; namely, the legality of Gene- 
ral Warrants. The importance of the object commu- 
nicated itself to the parties concerned in the transac- 
tion, and made some parts of their conduct, which 
would otherwise have escaped observation, worthy 

& Mr. Wilkes’s Letter to the Duke of Grafton, Dec. 12, 1766. 
1 re 
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justly incur blame for exerting the power with which 
they were invested, in punishing a libel so audacious 
as the forty-fifth number of the North Briton: it be- 
came a very distinct matter from personal forbear- 
ance, to’ tolerate the circulation of a writing, in 
which the King was accused of having uttered a lie 
from the throne. Of such a crime it is no extenua- 
tion to distinguish (as Mr. Wilkes afterwards did *, 
and in fact did in the very publication) between the 
King and his minister: the treasonable suggestion 
is not mitigated by supposing the King the mere en- 
gine through which the minister deludes the people. 
It is a point of propriety and delicacy, in the course 
of parliamentary debate, when an address to the 
throne is under discussion, to shew respect to the 
King, by considering his speech as the production 
of the minister, in order to take away all appearance 
of offence from the free manner in which it is can- 
vassed. In such a debate it would be quite correct 
to dispute the facts contained in the speech, still 
treating them as the assertions of the minister; but 
when a public writer, in order to stigmatize the mi- 
nister, involves the sovereign as an accomplice in a 
charge so meanly criminal as that of uttering a direct 
falsehood, the pretence that the speech is considered 
as that of the minister, is rather in the nature of 
guilty subterfuge, than of respectful distinction. 
With respect to the warrant ; common sense, the 
constitution, and the subsequent decision of the 
courts, concur in pronouncing it illegal; but the mi- 
nistry who used it were not liable to censure. It lay 
before them as a customary process, which had been 


resorted to, even recently, by the most popular mi- 


nisters : nor was their attention directed to the war- 
rant itself; but to its effect: the opinion of crown- 
lawyers was not taken on the extended question, 
whether a general warrant was legal; but whether 


® See his speech in the court of Common Pleas, 3d May. 
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Mr. Wilkes’ offence was diiich as justified the aan of 


it, and whether his privilege protected him against 
its operation. 

The first habeas corpus was directed to the mes- 
sengers, but, not being issued till Mr. Wilkes was out 
of their custody, was rendered ineffectual, and a new 
one ordered, directed to the constable of the Tower. 
In obedience to this writ, Mr. Wilkes was brought 
before the court: hemade a flippant speech, in which 
he exposed his grievances, and accused the ministry 
of having recourse to this mode of persecution, be- 
cause they had failed in their attempt tocorrupt him. 
The court took time to consider of the arguments ad- 
duced, and at length the chief justice delivered their 
‘. joint opinion, that the warrant was not illegal, but 
that Wilkes was entitled to a discharge, by virtue of 
his privilege ; a benefit which he owed intirely to the 
gratuitous admission of the counsel for the crown, 
that he was a member of parliament’. A prosecution 
was immediately instituted against him -by the at- 
torney general for publishing the North Briton. 

Lord Temple in these proceedings stood forward 
the avowed supporter and patron of Mr. Wilkes, and 
more than shared the popularity resulting from the 
contest. The King having deprived Mr. Wilkes of his 
commission as colonel in the Buckinghamshire mi- 
litia, it was the office of Lord Temple, as lord lieute- 
nant, to announce that resolution ; which he did in 
the most gentle terms, accompanied with assurances 
of regret, and complimentary testimonials. This be- 
haviour on the part of Lord Temple was so offensive, 
that he was struck off the list of privy counsellors, and 

i Yn delivering judgment on this point, the chief justice used these words : 
< It remains to be considered, whether Mr. Wilkes ought not to be discharged : 
the King’s counsel have thought fit to admit, that he was a member of the House 
vf Commons, and we are bound to take notice of it, In the case of the seven 
bishops, the eourt took notice of their privilege from their description in. the 
warrant: in the present case there is no suit depending ; here no writ of privilege 
‘can therefore issue, no plea of privilege can be received; it rests, and must rest, 
on the ‘admission of the counsel for the crown ; it is fairly before us upon that 


admission, and we are bound to determine it.’ Digest of the Laws concerning 


Libels, p. 49. 
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hamshire, which was given to Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, who had recently attained the title of Lord 
Le Despenser.. 
But although, from an opinion that Mr. Wilkes 
was improperly treated, Lord Temple supported him 
with a warmth resulting from conviction, and with 
vigour sufficient to protect him from suffering under 
any wanton effort of malevolence, or even under a 
misconstruction of the law, he did not approve the 
violence and malignity which characterised his paper, 
or the national reflections with which it abounded. 
He advised Mr. Wilkes to remain in a state of dig- 
nified resignation, and await the decision of parlia- 
ment, and the award of the courts of law. This line 
of conduct* would have suited Lord Templein simi- 
lar circumstances; but the only aim of Mr. Wilkes 
was to court persecution, for the sake of acquiring 
popularity. He no sooner obtained his discharge, 
than he wrote a scurrilous letter to the secretaries of 


State, asserting that his house had been robbed, and 


the stolen goods were in their possession. To render 
this insult the more insupportable, he printed the 
letter, and distributed several thousand copies. ‘The 
secretaries of state, instead of treating this desperate 


effort with merited contempt, returned an answer, 


which gave Mr. Wilkes an opportunity of appealing 
to theirsense of propriety, for an observance of those 
laws of decorum which he had so utterly neglected.! 

The cabinet, which had always been considered 
extremely weak, was still further enfeebled by the 
death of Lord Egremont, whose great abilities and 


® It is of the utmost importance to the memory of Lord Temple, to make a 


_ Strong discrimination between his character, and that of Mr. Wilkes, which is re- 


presented in the blackest colours of profligacy, inhumanity, meanness, and venality. 
See letter to Lord Temple, &c. &c. And it is proper to observe that there is not 
the least shadow of truth in Mr. Wilkes’s allegation, that the ministry persecuted, 
because they could not corrupt him. 

!'The statement of proceedings against Mr. Wilkes, and the reflections on 
them, form the subject of some hundreds of pamphlets, and occupy a considerable 
portion ‘ all the periodical works of the day, from which this narrative has been 
extracted, : 
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mfluence gave weight to his measures. Lord Bute, 
sensible the ministry could not continue, waited on 
Mr. Pitt, and obtaining a clear statement of his 
opinions with respect to men and measures, procured 
for him an interview with the King at Buckingham 
House. Mr. Pitt’s situation was thus rendered ex- 
tremely delicate: to refuse ‘advice and assistance, 
when solicited by the King, was impossible ; but, as 
the jealous vigilance of opposition was ever ready to 
take alarm, a certain degree of publicity was the 
best means of avoiding suspicion. He went through 
the Mall in his gouty chair at neon-day, the boot of 
which (as he said himself) made it as well known, 
as if his name was written upon it. His Majesty re- 
ceived him most graciously, and, during an audience 
of three hours, listened to him with great patience 
and attention. Mr. Pitt descanted on the infirmities 


of the peace; the things necessary, and hitherto ne- 


glected, to improve and preserve it ; the state of the 
nation, both foreign and domestic; and specified the 
great Whig families who had been driven from His 
Majesty’s service, whom it would be for his interest 
to restore. The King made no objections to any 
_of these statements, except by saying, that his ho- 
nour must be preserved; and directed Mr. Pitt to 
attend him again on the twenty-ninth. 

Mr. Pitt well satisfied, from His Majesty’s ap- 
parent acquiescence, that a cabinet would be 
formed according to his suggestions, on a Whig 
basis, repaired, without a moment’s delay, to Clare- 
mont, and arranged with the Duke of Newcastle 
the new administration. . He also undertook to ap- 

rize the Duke of Devonshire, and the Marquis of 
Pesidigehacd the Duke of Newcastle was to in- 
form Lord Hardwicke. 

The next audience subverted these hopes ; for, 
when Mr. Pitt named his co-adjutors, the King men- 
tioned some persons whom he wished to introduce 
into the administration, and laid down a plan for a 

14 
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CHAP. general arrangement. Mr. Pitt, without circumlo- 
“I, cution, told His Majesty that.a ministry could not 
“—-a—— be carried on without the noble families who had 
1763. supported the revolution government, and other 
great, persons in whose abilities and tried integrity 
the public confided from experience, and who had 
weight and credit with the nation. His Majesty sud- 
denly terminated the conference, by saying, “ Well, 
“« Mr. Pitt, I see (or I fear) this will not do. My 
“ honour is concerned, and I must support it.” 
This remarkable transaction furnished ample ma- 
terials for animadversion and conjecture. It was: 
supposed by the Earl of Hardwicke, from whose. 
letter the information on this topic is principally 
derived, that in the day which intervened between 
Mr. Pitt’s first and second audience, some strong | 
effort was made which produced the alteration. 
But, with great deference to this opinion, the 
‘ change of the King’s sentiments may be ascribed to 
other causes. ‘The only person who could be sap- 
posed to influence the royal mind was Lord Bute, 
and he had: no motive to adopt such a line of con- 
duct; for in both these ‘conferences, Mr. Pitt 
expressed no objection to unite with him, and the 
ministry could not act with cordiality towards one, 
who had attempted to displace, without consulting 
them. It is more probable, that at the first inter. 
view, the King, transported with Mr. Pitt’s rapid and 
commanding eloquence, overlooked the inevitable 
tendency of his arrangement,—thatof subjecting the 
throne to the domination of certain powerful fami- 
lies ; but in the intermediate day, he had reflected 
on the subject, and when the second conference took 
place, although he was willing to assure to Mr. Pitt 
‘and his friends a complete ascendaney in the cabinet, 
by making Lord Temple first lord of: the treasury, 
Lord Hardwicke president of the council, and Mr. 
Pitt secretary of state, yet he would not submit to the 
exclusive spirit which induced Mr. Pitt to attempt 
12 
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fillingthe whole council-board with one strong, com- 
pact, weighty influence. This opposition of principle 
terminated the discussion, and Mr. Pitt declared 
that, if examined on oath, he could not tell upon 
what the negotiation broke off; whether upon any 
particular point, or upon the general complexion 
of the whole.” | 

This treaty having failed, the Duke of Bedford 
was appointed lord president of the council, Lord 
Sandwich secretary of state, Lord Egmont was 
placed at the head of the admiralty, and Mr. Gren- 
ville retained his situation of first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer: this was 
called the Duke of Bedford’s ministry. 

Their career began at an inauspicious moment, 
when the whole nation seemed replete with jealousy, 
alarm, and discontent. Mr. Pitt alone could have 
effectually assuaged the popular irritability; but: 
the King was precluded from benefiting by his 
popularity. 

One great source of uneasiness was, for a while, 
removed in the person of Mr. Wilkes, who disgraced 
his character, and forfeited all prospect of support 
from persons of respectability. After his liberation 
from the Tower, instead of following the advice of 
more discerning friends, and acting with the dignity 
becoming a champion of popular freedom, he adopt- 
ed a line of conduct equally violent and mean : find- 
ing the printers averse to incur the danger of pub- 
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lishing his productions, he established a press in his | 


own house, and distributed proposals for printing by 
subscription, at the price of one guinea, * The Pro- 


ceedings of Administration on his Case;”’ but, tohis . 


great disappointment, very few subscriptions were 


m See Lord Hardwicke’s letter to a near relation (Lord Royston) on the sub- 
ject of a ministerial negotiation in 1763, printed for Jervis and eae 1785. 
See also Anatomy of a late Negotiaticn ; and a general abstract of the accounts 
of this interview, which were given to the public in the Gentleman’s Magazine 


for 1763, p. 451. 
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obtained *. He next committed to his press an ob- 
scene and blasphemous poem, called «* An Essay on 
Woman;” the title being a parody on that of Pope’s 
Essay on Man. A sheet was communicated through 
one of Wilkes’s journeymen printers to Mr. Kidgell, 
chaplain to Lord March, and was at length laid 
before the secretaries of state®°. Meanwhile Mr. 
Wilkes’s press was employed in a new edition of the 
first forty-five numbers of the North Briton, with 
notes and corrections; this measure was also repug- 
nant to the counsel of his friends, as it furnished 


‘more certain means of conviction in the prosecution 


instituted against him. Mr. Wilkes, however, dis- 
regarded advice, and having put his work in astate 
of forwardness, went to pass a few weeks in 
France.’ 


* History of the late Minority, p. 203. 

° See Kidgell’s Narrative, published by Robson and Wilkie, 1763. It is | 
alleged in mitigation of Mr. Wilkes’s crime, that no more than a dozen copies- 
were printed. History of the late Minority, p. 206.—Answer to Kidgell’s Pam- 
phlet, p. 8. 

P History of the late Minority, p.211. During his stay in France, My. 
Wilkes was insulted by a Scottish gentleman of the name of Forbes, and was, jn 
order to prevent a duel, put under an arrest. | 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
1763 — 1764. 


Meeting of Parliament. — Proceedings respecting Mr. Wilkes. — 
Riot on burning the North Briton. — Further proceedings 
in Parliament. — Actions tried against the messenger.— Mr. 
Wilkes returns to France.— Marriage of the Princess Au- 
gusta. — Mr. Wilkes expelled the House of Commons. — De- — 

_ bates on privilege, and on general warrants. — Mr. Wilkes’s 
trial and outlawry.— Supplies. — Resolutions for taxing Ame- 
rica. —Prorogation of Parliament. — View of American of- 

fairs. — Government of Canada. — Intrigues of the French in 
Canada. — Indian war. — Regulations for prevention of fmug- 
gling. — Conduct of the New England provinces. — Dr. Frank- 
lin sent to England as agent. — His cece 


R. WILKES’s case was the first object which ¢ a P. 
engaged the attention of Parliament. Onthe Vil. 
return of the Commons to their own house, after ee 
hearing the King’s speech, Mr.Grenville anticipated 15h Nov. 
any other motion*, by stating, that His Majesty pice 
having received information that John Wilkes, Proceedings 
Esquire, was the author of a most seditious and dan- Whe." 
gerous libel, published since the last session, had 
caused him to be apprehended and detained for trial. 
He then recapitulated the proceedings in the courts 
below, and laid on the table the libel, with the 
examinations of the bookseller and printer. An 
address of thanks was voted, and a majority of the 
house” resolved, the paper entitled the North 
Briton, number forty-five, to be a false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel, and that it should be burned by 
the hands of the common hangman. 


® The address on the King’s speech was moved the 17th, and carried without 
debate : it contained the congratulations of the House on Her Majesty’s safe de- 
livery of a second son, which took place the 16th August. 
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When this motion was disposed of, Mr. Wilkes, 
premising that in his person the rights of all the 
Commons of England, and the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, had been violated, statedthe circumstances of 
his arrest and discharge, andthe proceedingsagainst 
him in the court of King’s Bench by subpeena. He 
requested the judgment of the House on his privi- 
lege ; declaring, however, that if they decided in 
his favour, he would wave the advantage, and put 
himself on a jury of his country. The further con- 


- sideration of the King’s message, and the case of 


Complaint 
against 
Wilkes in 
ithe House 
of Lords. 


16th Nov. 
Wilkes’s 
duel with 
Martin. 


23d and 
24th Nov, 
Debates on 
his case. 


privilege, was adjourned to the twenty-third. 

On the same day a complaint was made in the 
House of Lords of the Essay on Woman, which was 
produced. Lord Sandwich dwelt with great force 
on the profaneness and obscenity of the production; 
and Dr. Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, com- 
plained of a breach of privilege, as the author, to 
render the parody on Pope’s Essay on Man more 
complete, had aflixed the learned Prelate’s name to 
one of the notes.‘ . 

This unexpected attack exhibited at once to the 
delinquent the effectsof his imprudence, andhe gave 
way to the violence suggested by despair. In the 
course of debate in the Lower House, Mr. Martin, 
member for Camelford, who was attacked in some 


of the early numbers of the North Briton, declared 


the author, whoever he might be, a malignant and 
infamous coward. Mr. Wilkes sent a letter to Mr. 
Martin, acknowledging himself the author of the 
paragraphs complained of ; the consequence was a 
meeting in Hyde Park; the parties fought with pis- 
tols; and Mr. Wilkes was dangerously wounded. 
The question of privilege was debated with great 


© History of the late Minority, p. 283, It has afforded some ground of sur- 
prise, and furnished topics of ridicule and censure, that the Earl of Sandwich 
should stand forward as Mr. Wilkes’s principal accuser on this occasion, because 


Lord Sandwich’s conduct was not considered sufficiently moral to render him a fit 
champion in such a cause, 
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warmth during two days. On the second, the speaker c HAP. 


produced a letter from Mr. Wilkes, who requested 
the further consideration might be deferred till he 
was able to attend ; but the House resumed the de- 
bate, and finally resolved, « That the privilege of 
«© Parliament does not extend to the case of writing 
«and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be 
« allowed to obstruct the ordinary course of the 
‘¢ Jaws, in the speedy and effectual prosecution of so 
* « heinous and dangerous an offence *.”” The resolu- 
tions made on the first day of the session were also 
confirmed ; and’as the concurrence of the lords was 
deemed of great importance, a conference was de- 
sired. No debates on this subject are preserved, 
except aspeech of Mr. Pitt, who vehemently repro- 
bated the facility with which Parliament surrendered 
its own privileges ; but he carefully impressed on the 
House, that he wasmerely delivering a constitutional 
opinion, and not vindicating either the libel or its 
author. “ With respect to the paper itself,”’ he said, 
«s which gave pretence for this request to surrender 
« the privileges of Parliament, the House had already 
voted it alibel ; he joined in that vote. He con- 
‘demned the whole series of North Britons, as illi- 
beral, unmanly, and detestable. He abhorred all 
national reflections. ‘The King’s subjects were one 
people. Whoever divided them, was guilty of sedi- 
« tion. His Majesty’s complaint was well founded ; 
it was just ; it was necessary. The author did not 
deserveto be ranked among the human species, he 
« was the blasphemer of his God, and the libeller of 
« his King. Hehad no connexion, nor did he asso- 
ciate or communicate with any such writer.” 

‘The resolutions of the Commons were at the first 
conference left with the lords, and produced an 
animated debate. None of the speeches are pre- 
served, except that of Lord Lyttleton, who defended 
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the proceeding of the Commons with great ability 
and manly eloquence. He entered into the his- 
tory of privilege, and analyzed the powers of the 
crown and parliament, combating the application of: 
the doctrine of inviolability, in certain cases ; among 
the most atrocious of which, he placed the dissemi- 
nation of seditious libels. He particularly insisted 
on the malignant and dangerous tendency of publi- 
cations calculated to weaken the connexion between 
England and Scotland ; and contended, with great 
force of argument, against the apprehensions enter- 
tained of unduly extending the power of the crown, 
by the decision of the present question. As the 
offence was bailable, there was no reason to fear that 
the powe1 vested in the secretary of state could be 
abused to any dangerous purpose ; on the contrary, 
both government and liberty were as safe as the im- 
perfection of human policy would allow. Acknow- 
ledging the purity of the principles which animated 
the lords in opposition, he concluded by saying ; 
‘« In order to preserve the independence of parlia- 
*“* ment against any future violation on the part of 
** the crown, it will be necessary to preserve the re- 
** putation of parliament in the minds of the people, 
‘ and the love of it in their hearts. How; my lords, 
‘* can this be done, if they find it an obstacle to that 
** equal justice which is their birth-right, and their 
safety ? Upon the whole, I am confident your 
lordships will, on no account,’ depart from that 
maxim, which is the corner-stone of all govern- 
ment, that justice should have its course, without 
stop or impediment. Jus, fas, lex, potentissima sint.. 
This, my lords, is the very soul and essence of 
** freedom. Obstruct this, and you immediately 
“* open a door to all violence and confusion 3; toall 
“¢ iniquity, and all the cruelties of private revenge ; 
to the destruction of private peace, the dissolution 
of public order, and, in the end, to an unlimited 
and despotic authority, which we must be forced. 
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** to submit to as aremedy against such intolerable 
‘¢ evils. The dominion of law is the dominion of 
_ liberty. Privilege against law, in matters of high 
-* concernment to the public, is oppression, is ty- 
‘* ranny, wheresoever it exists.” 
The lords concurred in the resolutions of the 
commons ; but a long and spirited protest, signed 
by seventeen peers, replete with constitutional 
learning and ingenious argument, was entered on 
the journals. | 219 
At a conference, an address to the King was 
voted ; it was expressed in dutiful and affectionate 
terms ; and blamed, with proper asperity, the wan- 
ton indignity he had sustained. Mr. Wilkes was 
also ordered to attend at the bar of the House of 
Commons, in a week, if his health would permit. 
_The execution of that part of the sentence which 
related to the burning of the North Briton, was com- 
mitted to the superintendance of Alderman Harley, 
one of the city members, and a sheriff of London. 
This operation was rendered extremely difficult and 
dangerous bythe tumultuous disposition of the popu- 
lace, who, combining the names of Wilkes and Li- 
berty, considered the punishment of the one, a death- 
blow to the othér. ‘The sheriffs and other officers, 
when assembled at the Royal Exchange to perform 
their duty, were assailed by a furious mob, pelted with 
filth and stones, and insulted in the grossest manner. 
The glass of Harley’s chariot was broken by a billet 
of wood, plucked trom the fire, and thrown at his 
person. Alarmed at this appearance of premeditated 
violence, he went to the Mansion-house, and ap- 
prized the Lord Mayor of the outrage ; the execu- 
tioner followed, and the constables were obliged to 
retire, after their staves had been broken by the po- 
pulace. The pieces of the libel were rescued, andcar- 
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ried in triumph to Temple Bar, where a bonfire was - 


made, and a large jack-boot committed to the flames.° 
© In ridicule of John Earl of Bute, 
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These proceedings being reported to both houses, 
they voted that all persons concerned in the riot, 
their aiders and abettors, were perturbators of the 
public peace, dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try, and obstructors of national justice. “Thanks 
were voted to the sheriffs, and the King was ad- 
dressed to give directions that the most effectual 
methods might be taken for discovering and prose- 
cuting the offenders; one of whom was convicted. 

In consequence of the order for the attendance 
of Mr. Wilkes, an eminent physician and surgeon ‘ 
appeared at the bar, and stated that he could not, 
on account of his health, obey the injunction. ‘The 
time was then enlarged for a week; at the expir- 
ation of which, the same persons again making a 
similar report, the period was extended beyond the 
term allotted for the Christmas recess ; but to pre- 
vent collusion, a physician and surgeon * named b 
the House were directed to attend Mr. Wilkes, 
and report their own opinion on his case on the 
19th of January. The discussion of his complaint 
a breach of’ privilege was adjourned to the same 

ay. | 

Numerous actions had been commenced against 
the messengers, by persons arrested under the ge- 
neral warrant, to recover damages for false imprison- 
ment. ‘They were all tried in the court of Common 
Pleas, and verdicts of various amounts recovered. 
Mr. Wilkes had also brought actions against the 
two secretaries of state, and against Mr. Wood, 
under-secretary of state, for injuries sustained.on the 
same occasion. The proceedings against Lord Egre- 
mont abated by reason of his death. Lord Halifax, ° 
by various exertions of privilege, and at length, by 
standing out in contempt of the court, procured 
delay till Mr. Wilkes was outlawed*. ‘The action 


* Dr. Brocklesbury and Mr. Graves, ® Dr. Heberden and Mr, Czesar Hawkins. 


* In a transaction of this nature, history can hardly be too minute; the means 
of delay used by Lord Halifax are therefore exactly specified ; they appear discre- 
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against Mr. Wood was tried before a special jury at CHAP. 


Guildhall, and after a hearing of fifteen hours, a 
verdict was given for a thousand pounds damages. 


and the causes against the messenger. The Lord 
Chief Justice, on this occasion, extended his former 
opinion so far as to declare the warrant unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and absolutely void. «If it be good,” 
he said, ‘a secretary of state can delegate and de- 
- “pute any one of his messengers, or any, even from 
“ the lowest of the people, to take examinations, to 
“commit, or release, and, in fine, to do every act 
“‘ which the highest judicial officers the law knows 
‘can do or order. There is ne authority in our law 
** books that mentions this kind of warrants, but in 
“‘ express terms condemns them. Upon the ma-— 
** turest consideration, I am bold to say, this warrant 
** is illegal; but I am far from wishing a matter of 
*« this consequence should rest solely on my opinion. 
«It may be referred to the Twelve Judges, and 
- there is a still higher court, before which it may 
“be canvassed, and whose determination is final. 
«¢ If these superior jurisdictions should declare my 
“opinion erroneous, I submit as will become me, | 
‘and kiss the rod; but I must say, I shall always 
«* consider it as a rod of iron for the chastisement 
‘«‘ of the people of Great Britain.” 





ditable to the cause in which they were employed. "Original was issued, tested the 
first day of June, and returnable from the first day of the Holy Trinity, in three 
weeks (19th of June 1763) 3 and the Earl being summoned, cast an essoign, which 
was adjourned unul the 18th of November. Then he availed himself of Ne privi- 
lege, which being at an end, and all the essoigns expired, a distringas was taken out, 
tested the 9th of May, being the first day of Easter term 1764, returnable, from 
the day of Easter in five weeks (27th of May); the Sheriff returned forty shillings 
issues. The Earl did not appear: the court directed fifty pounds issues. An alias 
distringas was taken out, tested the 30th of May, and returnable on the morrow 
of the Holy Trinity (18th of June) ; the Sheriff returned his issues. The Earl 
still refused to appear: the court ordered five hundred pounds issues. A pluries 
distringas was taken out, tested the first day of Trinity Term (the 22d of June); 
and returnable in three weeks of the Holy Trinity (the sth of July). In November 
following Mr. Wilkes was outlawed; then the Earl appeared and pleaded the outs 
lawry.—History of the late Minority. 
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- The judgment respecting the illegality of general 
warrants, was afterward, on arguing the bills of 
exceptions, affirmed by Lord Mansfield! 

Soon after the verdict in Mr. Wilkes’s favour, a 
man called at his house, but being refused admit- 
tance, went to a coftee-house in the neighbourhood, 
and declared that he and ten more were determined 
“ to cut Wilkes off, let the event be what it might.” 
He again applied to see Mr. Wilkes, and was taken 
into custody, when a new penknife was found in his 
pocket. A complaint was made in the House of 
Commons, but his insanity being clearly proved, the 
House discharged him from further attendance : the 
Court of King’s Bench, however, thought proper 
to commit him, for want of sureties to keep the 
peace.* 

Mr. Wilkes refused to admit the visits of the two 
medical men appointed by Parliament ; but in vindi- 
cation of his own friends called in two others. His 
case, however, does not seem to have been so dan- 
gerous as represented, since, in a few days after. 
the recess, he departed for Paris. ey 

In the course of this session, the King announced 
to Parliament, by message, a proposal of marriage 
from the Prince of Brunswick and Lunenburg, to 
his eldest sister the Princess Augusta; and the sum 
of eighty thousand pounds was voted for her dowry. 
The Prince came to England early in the ensuing 
year, and the marriage was solemnized. 

When Parliament met after the recess, the order 
of the day being read for the attendance of Mr. 
Wilkes, the Speaker produced a letter from him, in- 
closing a certificate of one of the French King’s phy- 
sicians, and an army surgeon, importing that from 
thestate of his wound, and its probable consequences, 


? See 3 Burrow, 1769. 


* This man’s name was Alexander Dunn. The fact is recorded in every periodi- 
cal publication. 
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he could not, ‘without danger, leave Paris. This 
certificate was not authenticated before a notary 
public, nor were’ any other regular means taken to 
insure its credit in England ; and as his whole con- 
duct appeared calculated to baftle and deride the 
authority of the House, they were perfectly justi- 
fied in resisting a motion to adjourn theconsideration 
of the charges against him, and in proceeding to an 
immediate hearing of evidence. The examination 
occupied the House until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing; when it was resolved, that number forty-five 
of the North Briton, which had been voted a sedi- 
tious libel, contained expressions of the most unex- 
ampled insolence and contumely towards His Ma- 
jesty, the grossest aspersions on both Houses of 
Parliament, and the most audacious defiance of the 
authority of the whole legislature ; that it had a ma- 
nifest tendency to alienate the affections of the peo- 
ple from the King; to withdraw them from their 
obedience to the laws; and to excite them to trai- 
torous insurrections against government. [t was 
further resolved that Mr. Wilkes should be ex- 
pelled; and a new writ issued for Aylesbury. 

Mr. Wilkes’s complaint of a breach of privilege, 
notwithstanding his expulsion, came on in due 
course to be debated in the House; and occupied 
their attention during several days. The chief object 
of administration was to separate the supposed delin- 
quency of Mr.Wood and Mr. Webb, the under-secre- 
taries of state, against whom complaint was made, 
from the question on the legality of general warrants, 
and to confine themselves to the discussion of the 
mere act of those gentlemen, so as not to prejudice 
the question, then undecided in the courts of! law. 
After examining evidence, and hearing the parties 
in their own defence, the complaint was discharged. 
A motion was made to produce the warrant under 


1 The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas had given an opinion at nisi prius, 


hut the decision on the bills of exceptions was yet reserved. 
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which they had acted, but rejected. A general ques- 
tion was submitted to the House, ‘ That a warrant 
«< for apprehending and seizing the author, printers, 
«« and publishers of a seditious libel, is not warranted 
“by law.” This motion was afterwards amended 
by adding, «« Although such warrant has been issued 
« according to the practice of office, and has been 
« frequently produced tothe Court of King’s Bench; 
«‘ and, so far as appears to this House, the validity 
«« thereof has never been doubted, but the’ parties 
«have been bailed by the court.” The principal 
point of defence urged by ministry, and, in fact, 
their best ground for exculpation, was long-esta- 
blished precedent, and they cited two instances in 
which Mr. Pitt issued general warrants. 

Mr. Pitt said, all the crown had desired, and the 
ministers wished, was accomplished in the convic- 
tion and expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and therefore it 
was now their duty to do justice to the nation, the 
constitution, and the law; but the ministers and law 
officers, by evading the discussion, appeared con- 


scious that the warrant was illegal. He denied that: 


precedent afforded any justification : and said when 
he himself issued such warrants he knew them to be 
illegal, but preferring the general safety, in time 
of war and public danger, to every personal con- 
sideration, he ran the risque, as he would of his 
head, had that been the forfeit, upon the like mo- 
tive, and did an extraordinary act, against a suspi- 
cious foreigner, just come from France, and who 
was concealed at different times in different houses. 
He distinguished strongly between his case and 
that before the House: ‘* What was there in a 
«libel so heinous and terrible, as to require this 
<¢ formidable instrument, which, like an inundation, 
‘‘ bore down all the barriers and fences of happi- 


«‘ ness and security? Parliament had voted away | 


“its own privilege, and laid the personal free- 
‘*‘ dom of every representative of the nation at the 
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wn 


« mercy of His Majesty’s Attorney General. Ifthe 
‘ House negatived the motion, they would be the 
‘ disgrace of the present age, and the reproach of 
« posterity ; who, after sacrificing their own privi- 
‘ leges, had abandoned the liberty. of the subject, 
** upon a pretence wilfully founded in error, and 
* manifestly urged for the purpose of delusion.” 
The ministry, in general, avoided the question of 
legality, confining themselves entirely to precedent, 
and the impropriety of deciding a subject which was 
yet to be discussed in the courts below. The oppo- 
sition had arranged their motions with great care, at 
several meetings held at the house of Sir George Sa- 
vile™. They began the debate, it is said, in full con- 
fidence of victory ; but after a long discussion, the 
question of an adjournment for four months was 
carried by asmall majority.® 
Mr. Wilkes, having entered an appearance, was 
found guilty on both the prosecutions, for publishing 
the North Briton, and the Essay on Woman, but his 
popularity was undiminished, and the spirit excited 
by the proceedings against him unallayed. On the 
very day of his trial, the common council voted 
thanks to the city members for their zealous and spi- 
rited endeavours to assert the rights and liberties of 
the subject, by theiz laudable exertions on the late 
question respecting general warrants, and exhorted 
them to persevere in the same course. - At the same 
time, in manifestation of the sense they entertained 
of the inflexible firmness and integrity of Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt, they voted him the freedom of the 
city, and requested that he would sit for his picture, 
to be placed in Guildhall, in gratitude for his honest 
and upright decision on the validity of the warrant. 
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m History.of the Minority, p. 270. 


A 934 agaiust 220. General Conway voted in this Minority, although, in 
every other instance, he supported the ministry. This single act gaye so much 
offence, that at the rising of parliament he was deprived of all his civil and 
military employments. See Lord Orford’s Works, vol. ii. p. 547, vol. v. 
p: 105. 
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Mr. Wilkes was afterwards outlawed for not ap- 
pearing to receive judgment. : 

The supplies forthis yearamounted to7,771,0001.; 
the deficiency was raised, without new taxes or a 
lottery, by the renewal of the Bank charter for 
twenty-one years, for which goverriment received a 
hundred and ten thousand pounds’; by the produce 
of French prizes taken before the war, amounting to 
seven hundred thousand pounds; and by two mil- 
lions from the sinking fund. The ministry also 
deemed it necessary, this year, to contemplate Ame- 
rica as a source of future revenue. A series of resolu- 
tions was brought into the House for regulating the 
trade, and imposing duties on certain articles of 
American commerce ; they formed the basis of an 
act, which afterward passed the legislature, and di- 
rected that the new duties should be paid in specie 
into the English Exchequer. These resolutions were 
accompanied with one for introducing a stamp duty 
into America ; but the minister withdrew it for the 
present, in order to allow time for the colonists to 
petition against it, when brought forward in another 
session. 

In the speech on proroguing Parliament, the King 
adverted tothe measures respecting Americain these 
terms: ‘‘ The wise regulations which have been esta- 
“‘ blished to augment the public revenues, to unite 
“ the interests of the most distant possessions of my 
‘* crown, andtoencourage and securetheir commerce — 
*¢ with Great Britain, call for my hearty approbation.’’ 

The affairs of America assumed from this period an 
unexpected importance; and this attempt to derive 
from the colonies, a revenue for the relief of the 
mother-country, laid the foundation of one of the 
most extraordinary contests recorded in history. 

- The great accession of territory acquired key the 
peace, demanded no less wisdom than genius for its 


© This was not the only advantage accruing to government from the transaction. 
The Bankalso undertook to circulate a million in Exchequer bills, bearing four per 
eent., whichwere then ata discount, Sinelair’s History of the Revenue, vol. iii. p- 16. 
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government; and it seems almost to exceed the art of 
the politician to frame such a.system as would, with- 
out imposing the yoke of slavery, preserve the tie of 
dependence, over an immense tract of colony, so far 
removed from the parent shore. The inhabitants 
of great part.of North America were strongly im- 
bued with the spirit of liberty which characterizes 
the natives of Britain, from whom they derived 
their origin, and with that jealous irritability which 
is the companion and best guard of uncontaminated 
freedom. | 
Without penetrating into the remote periods of 
history with critical exactness, it will be proper suc- 


cinctly to point out the differences in the inhabitants 


of various parts of the British American dominions, 
and their habits and propensities, so as to form a 
clear estimate of their motives and springs of action. 
The colonies. were resolved into three grand divi- 
slons, the Northern, Middle, and Southern. 

The Northern, or‘ New England Provinces, com- 
prehending New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, possess.a less fertile 
soil than the other parts of America, ; but supply 
large pasture for herds ; the uncultivated parts pro- 
duce good timber, and their seas abound with fish.. 
The natives are healthy, strong, and vigorous; keen, 
penetrating, active, and enterprizing. ‘Their ori- 


xin, derived from the fanatics, who, in the reign of 


Charles I., fled from persecution in England to ex- 
ercise it in America, was still discernible in their 
manners, conduct, and habits. 

The Middle Provinces, which include New York,. 
NewJersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, afford the 
means of agriculture, and are favourable to the breed 
of cattle. Their soil is rich : and they are enabled 
to export wheat, flour, and furs. The inhabitants are 
robust, frugal, persevering, and industrious ; plain 
and honest in their dealings, but of rude unpliant 
manners, with little penetration, and less knowledge. 
The greater part of their country had been ceded to. 
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the crown of Great Britainbythe Dutch and Swedes. 
Pennsylvania was a settlement of Quakers, for whom 
the celebrated Penn had framed a wise and consist- 
ent code of laws. Their prosperity and unobtrusive 
character rendered them easy to govern; and, until 
seduced or irritated, they were faithful in their at- | 
tachment to Great Britain. 

The Southern Provinces, under which denomina- 
tion are included Maryland, Virginia, -North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, exhibit a considerable 
variety of climate and manners. Inthe most southern 
parts, where the intense heat renders labour imprac- 
ticable to any but Africans, the people are pallid, tall, 
slender, indolent, voluptuous, and ostentatious ; yet 
shrewd, intelligent, and hospitable. The inhabitants 
of Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, were 
distinguished for their imitation of the people of 
Great Britain, which extended to every particular of 
their furniture, dress, and manners. ‘The natives 
of North Carolina were hardy and robust, chiefly 
employed in rearing cattle, and remarkable for their 
expertness in the use of rifle-barrelled guns. 

Virginia, the earliest British colony in America, 
which owed its name to Elizabeth, and its establish- 
ment to James I., had risen from a miserable handful 
of emigrants, not exceeding a hundred, to a state 
of great wealth and prosperity. The inhabitants, as 
strongly marked in their character as those of the 
New England colonies, were exemplary in their at- 
tachment to monarchy; they were the last of the 
British subjects who yielded to the successful arms of 
Oliver Cromwell, and the first of the colonists who 
proclaimed Charles If.—Maryland, ever prosperous, , 
free, and happy, was originally a settlement of Ca- 


_ tholics, whom Charles I. reluctantly persecuted, and 


who retained an affectionate allegiance to the crown. 


_ Northand South Carolina were granted by Charles II. 


to some noblemen and persons of rank, who em- 
ployed Locke to form a constitution ; but this great 
gift of an immortal genius was no blessing to the 
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people; they did not thrive till the government 
of England annulled their constitution, and subject- 
ed them to the more practical system of Virginia. ? 

Such were the people whom Mr. Grenville pro- 
posed to subject to taxation, for the purpose of easing 
the burthens of England. In the first view of this 
project, itis only necessary to examine its general 
expediency or impropriety, leaving the various 
measures originating from it, to be discussed in the 
periods which produced them. 

The participation which America claimed and en- 
joyed in the benefits of the Revolution, rendered it 
merely reasonable thatthe colonies should contribute 
toward the discharge of a debt incurred in support 
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of the government, \ hich was to them the source : 


of liberty and prosperity. The last war was under- 
taken principally on account of America, and a great 
part of the debt contracted in that which preceded, 
had originated in the defence of that country *. The 
practice of imposing taxes by authority of parlia- 
ment on the transatlantic dominions was not new ; 
it had been used ever since their establishment ; 
not to an extent sufficient to afford great advantage 
to the country, but abundantly sufficient, so far as 
precedent can be required, to support the right of 
the mother-country to draw pecuniary relief from 
her dependencies’. The principle, at the period 
of passing the resolutions in parliament, was not 
deemed open to an objection; and it was con- 
sidered necessary, as well as just, to realize the ad- 
vantages which had been promised from the coloni- 
zation and protection of that distant continent’. 
In opposition to the rights of Great Britain, 


P Chiefly from Stedman’s History of the American War, Introduction. See ~ 


also Chalmers’s Political Annals. Raynal’s History of the East and West Indies, 
book 17 and 18. Morse’s American Geography, &e. &e. 

4 Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 459- 

* See the Rights of Great Britain asserted, p. 102,-and the Statutes there 
enumerated, from 12th Charles II. to 6th George IJ.: also Stedman’s History of 
the American War, vol, i. p. 10, and p- 44- 

’ Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 465- 
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thus supported by precedent and every known prin- 
ciple of colonization, certain abstract propositions 
were assumed, and descanted on with a violence 
adapted to a cause already secure of partizans, and 
requiring only a plausible vindication. Among 
these, were the axioms, that in all free states 
every man is his own legislator; that all taxes are 
free gifts for public services; and that no one com- 
munity can have any power over the property or 
legislation of another community, that is not incor- 
porated withit bya justand adequate representation‘. 
Without discussing the abstract truth of these posi- 
tions, as applied to independent states, it must be 
obvious that, with respect to colonies, they can never 
be founded on general principle, but merely on pe: 
culiar and adventitious circumstances. No man 
can be rash enough to assert, that when the first 
British emigrants established themselves in Virginia; 
when their diminutive colony of a hundred, reduced 
by sickness and the climate to one half of that num- 
ber, hung with all the weakness, and all the solici- 
tude of infancy, on the protecting support of the 
parent land; that then these fifty individuals, sta- 
tioned in a desert, and occupied chiefly in the pur- 
suit of food, were defrauded of their privileges as 
British subjects, because no provision was made for 
their representation in the national councils. When 
afterwatd, by numerous emigrations, the colonists ° 
had acquired a more respectable establishment ; 
when their charters had given permanence to their 
possessions, and the force and wisdom of the mother- 
country were liberally exerted in favouring their 
prosperity ; when, as a title to these benefits, they 
industriously procured the insertion of a clause in 
their charters, importing that they were still to be 
considered as Englishmen ; and when, in return for 
such protection, they submitted to those impositions: 
which, though not profitable to Great Britain, fully 


Price’s Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, p. 6— 19. 
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established the principle of taxation by parliament; c HAP. 
at these periods no one can assert that their rights VIL. 
were invaded, or not duly consulted“. But when “1 
the mother-country, exhausted by a protracted war, 
looked to its wealthy and flourishing colonies for 
relief; then these pleas were advanced, which never 
were, which never could have been before resorted 
to, and which now could only be justified by the 
populousness and strength which America had de- 
rived from the protection of Great Britain. ‘Che 
same arguments, if true in the abstract, would 
equally apply to the Isle of Man, to Nevis, or the 
most diminutive of the colonies ; if the application 
depended merely on force, they would either sup- 
press the spirit of colonization, or indicate so clearly 
the only means of securing subjection, that it would 
become a rule of policy to abandon colonists to 
their fate, with unsolicitous apathy, or to prevent 
their future independency by damming up the 
sources of prosperity. | tt 
Such principles had never regulated the practice 
of the British government; and the ministry who 
thought of imposing a tax on America, could not 
be expected to foresee the effects which afterwards 
resulted from the attempt. Crown-lawyers could 
only reason from the usage and experience of past 
ages; the cabinet had no other guide: no warning 
voice raised itself in the House of Commons: but 
the measure was suffered to pass through in silence, 
as one of those plans of external regulation, which 
proceeded rather from the executive than the de- 
liberative power, and where concurrence is given 
without steadfast examination. } 
Whatever cogency may now be ascribed to de- 
ductions drawn from isolated propositions, in a case 
where success is resorted to as the most convincing 
argument, the right of taxing America seemed at 
this period so incontestible, that any person who, 


4% See Chalmers’s Political Annals, chap. ii. 
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before the measures were actually adopted, had in- 
sinuated the possibility of opposition, would have 
been derided as the wildest of speculatists. Whether 
the ministry acted wisely, under all the circum- 
stances of the times, in their attempt to tax the 
colonies, will be better gathered from the subsequent 
narrative, and the observations to which it gives rise, 
than from an accumulation of objections and replies. 
The expulsion of the French from North Ame- 
rica, which afforded so much satisfaction to all par- 
ties, in the treaty of peace, was, in fact, an error in 
politics, which soon produced its own punishment. 
Canada having beenretained asmore than equivalent 
to the conquests ceded in the West Indies, govern- 
ment was anxious to prove the choice judicious, by 
forming such establishments as would most speedily 
and effectually produce advantageous returns to the 
country. The conquered territory was divided into 
three governments, Quebec, East Florida, and West. 
Florida *, each of which had its boundaries precisely 
assigned, and its functions so regulated as to present 
the greatest probability of eventual benefit. With 
becoming moderation and prudence, the British mi- 
nistry did not include great part ofthe ceded lands 
in these governments ; lest the Indians, who were 
extremely irritable, should take umbrage at seeing 
their country minutely parcelled out by the colonists. 
_ But when the authority of the French ceased in 
Canada, neither their influence nor their enmity left 
the shores. They had always conciliated the good-will 
of the Indians, in a degree superior to the English 
settlers. Their establishments were military, and 
their spirit of commerce not being so extensive, they 
had merely participated in the rights of hunting with 
the natives. The British Americans, arrogating to 


~ themselves an exclusive possession of the territory ; 


* There was besides a new West India Government, called the Government of 
Granada, extending over that island, the Grenadines, Dominica, St: Vincent’s, 
and Tobago. - 
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by force, by fraudulent conveyances, and other acts 
of chicane, grounded on the abuse of treaties, expel- 
‘led the Indians not only from their hunting grounds, 
but even from theirhomes”. The French Jesuits had 
acquired a considerable ascendancy over the minds 
of these savages, and soon after the peace, began to 
exert it to the prejudice of the British settlements. 
Instigated by these emissaries, the Indians pre- 
sented some well-founded complaints of encroach- 
ment, and protested against any title to the lands 
occupied to their prejudice, which might be derived 
from deeds, as they had been fraudulently obtained. 
The governors to whom these complaints were ad- 
dressed, evinced a disposition to treat them with due 
~ attention; but the Indian deputies, after stating their 
grievances, departed, and prepared to commence an 
extensive plan of preconcerted hostilities. ‘Pheir 
project was to assemble all their forces, to make an 
attack on the back settlements in harvest time, and 
to complete the ruin of their enemies by fire and 
indiscriminate slaughter. This enterprise failed in 
part, through the too great ardour of some young 
Indians; but was executed to a dreadful extent, and 
with. a perseverance and combination which evi- 
dently proved they had European advisers. ‘They 
spread such terror and destruction through the back 
settlements, that all the frontier country of: Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, was deserted ; and 
by plundering and murdering the itinerant dealers, 
and intercepting convoys of merchandise, did great 
injury to the trading towns in America. ‘They also 
took several forts in the Canadian territory, and 
butchered the garrisons without mercy. 
Recovering from their consternation, the British 


y See Pownall’s Administration of the British Colonies, vol. ii. p. 174._186. 
et seq. And imputations very disereditable to the honour and humanity of the 
Prifish Americans, in their conduct towards the Indians, are advanced by 
Dr.-Tucker in the Epistle Dedicatory to his fifth Tract on American Sub- 
jects. 
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prepared for defence, and sent reinforcements to 
several forts, which were regularly blockaded. The 


savages displayed unwonted resolution and persever- 


ance: they were well disciplined, never afforded an 
easy conquest, and sometimes gained the victory, al- 
though opposed by the superior tactics of European 
troops. Captain Dalyel, who attacked them near 
Fort Detroit, was killed, and his detachment com- 
pelled to retire; and Colonel Bouquet, marching to 
the relief of Fort Pitt, formerly Fort Du Quesne, 
was furiously assailed by the savages, whom it re- 
quired all his skill and resolution to repulse, and 
though victorious, he was glad to reach the place 
of his destination, after sacrificing his baggage, and | 
great part of the supplies intended for the garrison. 
Near the carrying place of Niagara, five hundred 
Indians surrounded an escort, and slew seventy 
privates, beside serjeants and commissioned officers ; 
but notwithstanding these successes, when the forts 
were put in a proper state of defence, all apprehen- 


sion of danger subsided. . 


Governor Sir William Johnson displayed great 
address in detaching the Indians of the Six Nations 
from the confederacy, and gaining their assistance 
against those who still persisted in hostilities. Hay- 
ing surrounded and taken prisoners a party of De- 
laware Indians, he brought the Senecas to terins of 
peace; and after some few insignificant contests 


with detachments of the other tribes, the flames of 


war were extinguished. ” i 

While this contest was raging in America, a re- 
gulation, made in Great Britain for imposing a re- 
straint on smuggling, was extended to their coasts. 
The revenue being greatly defrauded by the arts 
and perseverance of contraband adventurers, it was 
judged expedient, at the termination of the. war, to 


7 Smollet’s complete History of England, vol. xvi, p. 264, 409. Bouquet’s 
Historical Narrative of the Expedition. ae ae 
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put in commission several small ships, with cutters cH a P. 


and tenders, which were stationed on the different 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. The command- 
ers were invested with powers similar to those dele- 
gated to revenue officers; and took the same oaths. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, where an enlarged 
spiritof commerce produces a just system of conduct, 
the distinction between the fair merchant and the 
smuggler isstrongly maintained, and whatever penal- 
ties the illicit. trader may incur, he meets neither 
pity norcountenance from the respectable part of the 
community. In America and the West Indies, the 
notions were widely different ; nor was their judg- 
ment entirely founded on selfishness or dishonesty. 
The trade from the West Indies to the Spanish set- 
tlements, although contraband, not only supplied 
the colonies with specie, which could not be derived 
from Great Britain, but formed a capital market for 
numerous commodities received from the mother- 
country, and enabled the North Americans to traffic 
advantageously with the West India islands, and to 
pay in money their taxes and duties. ‘The extent to 
which the practice of smuggling was carried, both in 
America and the West Indies, wasin a certain degree 
prejudicial to the revenue, and demanded regula- 
tion; but the absolute suppression of contraband 
trade was not consistent with the interest of the 
colonies or of the mother-country. Any system 
long and advantageously pursued to such an extent 
as to be sanctioned by the majority both in numbers 
and respectability, is not to be contemplated asa 
mere abstract question of propriety ; but the habits, 
powers, and dispositions of the parties concerned, 
should be studiously examined, and leniently consi- 
dered, in all regulating acts. The powers of govern- 
ment ought also to be correctly estimated, and such 
measures pursued as will not occasion sullen discon- 
tent, or violent and durable opposition ; and in all 
cases, even when positive crimes are to be repressed, 
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such a line of conduct should be adopted as will 
leave to the sufferers no just ground of complaint. 
The extensive coasts of America were peculiarly 
favourable to the practice of illicit trade; and the 
disposition of all ranks of men combining with 
their habits and necessities to encourage it, force 
alone could effect its suppression. It may be fairly 
doubted if force, used to deprive an individual of 
his acquisition, where no shame attends the loss, is 
a fit instrument of commercial regulation; butwhere 
such unpopular means are employed, they should 
be only entrusted to persons so carefully selected as 
to prevent the imputation of undue exertion. Naval 
men, though most fit in one respect, were utterlyun- 
qualified in another: the spirit of enterprize which 
made them useful in war, rendered them dreadful 
in peace; and the same disposition which constituted 
their glory when employed against the enemy, was 
the foundation of numerous complaints when their 
assistance in the suppression of smuggling was ex- © 
tended to America. It was alleged, that the fair 
and the clandestine trader were equally exposed to 
violence ; that the naval officers were unacquainted 
with the custom-house laws, and therefore made 
many illegal seizures: while the American traders 
having no redress but from England, the tedious- 
ness and. difficulty of obtaining it, left them in fact 
without relief.. ‘The merchants complained of the 
stagnation of commerce, occasioned by the suspen- 
sion of intercourse with the Spanish settlements: an 
enmity against the officers of the navy, originating 
in their new employ, gained ground, and was assi- 
duously maintained by the abusive and insulting 
paragraphs which daily issued from the press. 
While such was the state of the public mind 
among the inhabitants of America; while the yell of - 
Indian carnage yet was in their ears, and the smoke 
of their ruined habitations before their eyes; their 
rage and despair were further inflamed by the ar- 
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rival of the British resolutions for imposing taxes. CH A P.- 
A more unfavourable moment could not have been VI. 
selected. The unaccommodating regulations on 
trade, gave no hope of compromise or evasion of the 
new duties. The Americans perceiving in these  ° 
resolutions the first appearance ofa general and ex- 

tensive plan of taxation, the limits of which being 
concealed from their sight, were magnified to their 
apprehension, determined not to wait for the gradual 
exposure of the plan to combat it by parts, but to 

strike at once at the basis, by denying the right of 

the mother-country to impose taxes on the colonies, 

which not being represented in parliament, did nei- 

ther really nor virtually consent to the imposition. 

In these, and all the subsequent transactions of the Conduct of 
American revolution, the New England provinces, peter 
and Massachusetts in particular, took the most active provinces. 
and leading part. They passed resolutions against 
the proposed laws,.which were transmitted to their 
agents, and to the board of trade, and laid before vith Dee. 
the privy council*. From these circumstances, it 1764. 
has been asserted and believed, that the natives had 
formed, long before this period, a deliberate system 
of separation from Great Britain. This opinion is 
in part true; but the desire of independence was 
limited to persons so inconsiderable, both for num- 
ber and situation, as not to afford reasonable grounds 
of apprehension. . ‘The inhabitants of the Northern 
provinces never lost the original inflexibility of their 
republican ancestors, nor the captious spirit of the 
ancient sectaries. So early as 1754, there were men 
in these, and some of the other colonies, who held 
independence in prospect, and who were deter- 
mined to seize every opportunity of promoting it, 
and increasing their numbers”. ‘The proposed 
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2 Stedman’s History of the American War, vol. ie Introduction. — Almon’s 
Collection of Papers, &c. relative to the war with America, vol. i. 

® Examination of Joseph Galloway before the House of Commons, p. 2. — 
Andrews’s History of the American War, p. 11. 
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taxation afforded these malcontents an opportunity 
of combining the inhabitants of all the colonies in 
such measures as would ultimately favour their 
views; and this opportunity they diligently and as- 
siduously improved. They had now a pretence for 
appealing to the sense of the country at large against 
the exertion of authority by Great Britain, without 
hazard of offending the most loyal: or respectable 
Americans. They easily engaged their fellow-citi- 
zens to desist from the use of those luxuries, with 
which they had been hitherto supplied from the mo- 
ther-country ; and thus uniting the spirit of revenge 
and injury with the plausible pretexts of economy, 
established an effectual, permanent, and extensive 
principle of opposition and resistance. ° 

They chose Dr. Franklin, as agent for America, 
to exert in England his talents and influence in de- 
feating the measures complained of*; a choice — 
which had great effect on the subsequent transac- 
tions of the colonies: Dr. Franklin, bred to the 
trade of a printer, and at an early period of life 
obliged to rely on himself alone for subsistence and _ 
advancement, was rendered cautious, attentive, and 
circumspect: Although his efforts had been. re- 
warded by a competent fortune, and the postmaster- 
ship of America, he did not resign himself to in- 
dolence, but still pursued: the employments of his 
younger years with unabated perseverance. An af- 
fectionate attachment to literature and natural philo- 
sophy, acting upon a bold and ardent genius, ren- 
dered him daring and adventurous, but left him all 
that minute attention and patient calmness, which 
combine trifling accidents’and little causes in the 
promotion and perfection of the greatest: designs: 
His eloquence was simple, but nervous and com- 
manding, and both in speaking and writing, abound- 


. Andrews’s History of the American War, vol. i. p. 836. — Stedman’s History, 
vol. i. p. 23.— Almon’s Collection of. Papers, &c, vol. i. p. 5. 
4 Life of Dr. Franklin. 
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ed with those brief apophtheems, which make a 
forcible impression on the mind, subjugate the 
judgment, and are never eradicated from the me- 


mory. The projects of Franklin, which in another. 


would have seemed exaggerated and preposterous, 
were by him so well planned and: so industriously 
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pursued, that they never failed to produce the most _ 


extensive, and to all but himself, unexpected re- 
sults. His fortune, his knowledge, and his great 


work, the American revolution, are convincing © 


and incontrovertible proofs of the immense labours 
which may be achieved ‘by the union of genius, 
judgment, and perseverance. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


1765. 


State of Ireland. — Retrospective view of its constitution and go- 
vernment. — State of parties at the King’s accession. — Dis- 
putes in the cabinet. — Conduct of Lord Halifax, the lord lieu- 
tenant. — Outrages of the lower class of people. — The Earl of 
Northumberland lord lieutenant. — Debates on the pension list. 
— State of foreign powers. — The French seize and restore Tor- 
tuga. — Spain commits irregularities — but makes satisfaction. 
— Affairs of Poland and Russia. — Meeting of the British par- 
hament. — Taxation of America. — Debates on General War- 
rants. — On informations ex officio. — The Isle of Man annexed 
to the realm. — Regency act. — Insurrection of silk-weavers.-— 
Negotiations for a change of ministry. — Meeting of the ministry 
in Downing-street, and terms proposed by them to the King. — 
Rockingham administration formed.— Death of the Duke of 
Cumberland — and of Prince Frederick. 


CHAP. HE uninterrupted series of events has hitherto 

Vill. prevented a due attention to the affairs of Ire- 

Hs, land, which from the beginning of the reign excited 

State of re- aN unusual degree of interest. ‘The government of 

Sean Ireland, as connected with Great Britain, was daily 

becoming more difficult: an enterprising spirit of 

liberty on one hand, and an equitable desire to 

temper the strictness of rule by the mild operation 

of beneficent laws and usages, on the other, occa- 

sioned many perplexed questions of right and po- 

licy, and favoured the views of men who aimed, by 

means of popularity, to attain the heights of poli- 

tical elevation. As the disputes to which their ef- 

forts gave birth are of considerable interest, a brief 
retrospect will be necessary. 

Revorpect From the first introduction of the English into 


citation and Lreland, to the reign of Henry VIL, the intercourse 


government, 
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between the countries was not established in a sys- CH A P. 
tem of extensive and permanent utility: chance and VIII. 
force directed the operations of the crown and of “~~~ 
the subject, and although the laws of England were 
declared the rule of government, still the people 
were but imperfectly restrained or protected by 
them; and no recurrence to the King was necessary 
to sanction the laws which originated in Ireland. - 
_ Thisanomalyinlegislation was productive of much 
inconvenience and oppression; and Sir Edward 
Poynings, lorddeputyinthetenth yearof Henry VII. 
framed, at the request of the parliament and the peo- 
ple, the celebrated statutes known byhis name. That 
part which related to the formation of Jaws, ordained 
that, beforea parliamentshouldbe convened, the chief 
governor and council should certify to the King, 
under the great seal, the consideration and causes, 
and the articles of the acts to be proposed: and when 
the King in council should have approved or altered 
~ such acts, and returned them certified, under the 
great seal, with permission to summon a parliament, 
then the acts so certified, and no others, might be 
proposed, received, or rejected in the Irish Senate. 
This act gave stability to the constitution, facili- 
tated the intercourse between the Sovereign and the 
subject, and reconciled the different views of the two 
nations, by preventing precipitate determinations on 
their mutual or peculiar interests; but as its re- 
strictions were found too severe in precluding the 
framing of any law suggested after the sitting of par- 
liament, a statute of 3 & 4 Philip and Mary, c. iv. 
enacted, that new propositions might be certified to 
England in the usual forms, even after the summons 
and during the session of parliament*. Thus, a be- 
neficial relaxation took place; the Parliament assem- 
bled if a single bill was forwarded to England, and 
2 See Lord Montmorres’s History of the Irish Parliament, vol. i, p. 47. et seq. 
History of the Political Connexion between England and Ireland, p. 92. Hume’s 
History of England, vol. iii. p. 867+ Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p- 995 


and Christian’s Note on this part of Blackstone, p. 103. 
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the heads of subsequent statutes were transmitted 
during the session.” | aS, 

From this period the benefits of the British con- 
stitution were rapidly extended to Ireland, till the 
rebellion in the reign of Charles I. and the cruel mas- 
sacres and confiscations which took place during the 
commonwealth. At the restoration, Charles II. gene- 
fously waved his right to the forfeited lands, and the 
parliament of Ireland, in grateful return, vested the 
revenue, which was in general fully sufficient to an- 
swer all exigencies, in the crown for ever. 

The bill usually sent over from Ireland to the King 
in council was a money bill; and the practice was 
so generally adopted, as to be considered merely of 
course. Once only an attempt was made, ima criti- 
cal period ‘of the English history, to impede the 
operations of government by a popular pretext of ex- 
erting the constitutional right of the House of Com- 
mons to hold the national purse. This was four years 
after the Revolution’, when Lord Sydney, chief go- 
vernor of Ireland, was sent over for the purpose of 
holding a parliament to regulate the affairs of that 
kingdom, which had fallen into great disorder. ‘The 


‘parliament was summoned in the usual manner, ac- 


cording to Poynings’s law; several bills were trans- 


_ mitted from the governor and council to England, 


and returned under the great seal, two of which were 
bills of supply. One of them granting an additional 
excise was passed, but before the first reading, the 
‘House came to resolutions: that it was the undoubt- 
ed right of the Commons of Ireland, in parliament 
assembled, to prepare the ways and means of raising 
money ; that it was the sole and undoubted right of 
the Commons to prepare heads of a bill for raising 
money; and that, notwithstanding the aforesaid 
rights of the Commons, they thought fit, in consi- 
deration of the present exigencies of affairs, and the 


® Lord Montmorres, ubi sup. © In 1692. 
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public necessity of speedily raising asupplyfor Their cH A P. 
Majesties, to ordera bill transmitted out of England, — Vu. 
intitled, «‘« An act for an additional excise,” &c. to be “~~” 
read, but that it should not be drawn intoprecedent. . 
The other bill, «For granting to Their Majesties cer- 

‘* tain duties for one year,’’ was rejected, and a reso- 

lution entered onthe journals, stating as a reason that 

it did not take its rise in the Irish House of Commons. 

Lord Sydney, ‘considering the constitution vio- 
lated by this proceeding, soon afterward prorogued 
the parliament, having first animadverted on their 
proceedings with considerable severity, and entered 
a protest against them on the journals. The judges, 
both of Ireland and England, on a solemn consulta- 
tion, declared the claim of the Irish House of Com- 
mons unfounded in law. 

This parliament never sat again ; but a new legis- 
lature fully recognized the right against which their 
predecessors had contended. The practice of pass- 
ing money bills transmitted bythe privy council, and 
returned from. England, was afterward invariably 
followed, according to the principle implicitly recog- 
nized by the Irish parliament, in a note to the lord 
deputy, entered on the journalsof the House of Com- 
mons, the 29th of November 1614, in these terms: 
«The House of Commons, acknowledging the sole 
“¢ power and authority to transmit such bills as are to 

be propounded in parliament to rest in the lord 

« deputy and council, do only desire to be as re- 

4¢ membrancers unto his lordship and the rest, touch- 

ing the acts:following, which they humbly offer 
“as meet to be transmitted with such other acts as 

«‘ his lordship and council shall think fit to be pro- 

<< pounded in the next session.” | 

The principle thus acknowledged was not soon 
again brought into dispute ; but during the reign of 
(one I. a turbulent opposition in Ireland gave great 
embarrassment to the ministry, and in the affair of 

L 4 ' 
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cuaP. Wood’s patent for the coinage of copper*, com- 


VUI. 


pletely triumphed over the exertions of government. 
In this contest, the British minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, was highly sensible of the disadvantage 
accruing to government from permitting the im- 
portant offices of lord primate and lord chancellor 
to be occupied by natives; and therefore, when 
Lord Middleton resigned the great seal, West, an 
Englishman, was appointed in his stead; the 
situation of lord primate being already filled by 
Boulter, Bishop of Bristol, an Englishman, who 
had been appointed on the death of Linsay, in - 
1724, | : 

This prudent arrangement gave an appearance of 
unanimityian the procesdings of government, till 
the appointment of Dr. Stone® to the primacy in 
1747 ; soon after which a contest for power between 
him and Mr. Henry Boyle, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and afterwards Earl of Shannon, 
embroiled the cabinet. ee 

Residence was not at that period a part of’ the 
lord lieutenant’s duty, and therefore, except on 
urgent occasions, the public business was trans- 
acted under the auspices of great men in office, 
who held a commission as lords justices. 

Mr. Boyle was a man whose understanding, na- 
turally of the first class, was improved by a long 
acquaintance with the laws of his country, and whose 
experience was matured by having long sustained a 
prominent part in the conduct of public affairs : the 
number of his friends was augmented, and their ad- 
herence secured by his affable manners, and the ho- 
nourable inflexibility of his attachment. Dr. Stone, 


- £ Tn 1795. 


© The Rev. George Stone, D.D. was brother of Andrew Stone, confidential 
secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, and by his Grace's interest was appointed Dean 
of Derry, Bishop of Fernes in 1740, and after successive translations to the sees of 
Kildare and Derry, was raised to the primacy. 
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who rose to his dignity under the patronage of the 
Duke of Newcastle, united a supple, insinuating ad- 
dress with a presumptuous mind, and insatiable am- 
bition. He was desirous immediately to seize the 
reins of power, which Mr. Boyle, who maintained 
his pre-eminence with firmness and dignity, was 
unwilling to resign. 

In 1751, the Duke of Dorset was appointed lord 
‘lieutenant; and he, acting under the influence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, in support of Dr. Stone, formed 
a new junto, of which he was the ostensible leader. 
‘This innovation convulsed the cabinet; and the rage 
of party extending itself over the whole nation, 
almost every individual ranged himself on one or 
the other side, . The talents and exertions of Mr. 
Boyle were sufficient to embarrass the proceedings 
of government, and on one question, in 1753, he 
succeeded..in. obtaining a majority against the 
ministry ; but perhaps his influence was less 
conspicuous in this advantage, than in preventing 
the numbers, which were not greatly in his favour *, 
from being inserted on the journals. | On this occa- 
sion he was dismissed, with all his adherents. 

These dissensions, however, soimpairedthe energy 
of government, that the Marquis of Hartington, af- 
terward Dukeof Devonshire, whowas appointed lord 
lieutenant in 1755, effected acompromise with Boyle, 
whose friends were re-instated in their offices, and 
himself, in 1756, advanced to the peerage, with the 
title of Earl of Shannon.’ The primate being thus 
in a sort of disgrace, made overtures to his rival, 
and a coalition was effected. | 

In 1757, the ‘Duke-of Bedford was appointed 
lord lieutenant. He found the House of Commons 
principally governed by certain individuals of family 
and influence, who, returning a majority of members, 
were enabled to make their own terms with govern- 
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cHav. ment, and were distinguished by the name of parlia- 
vil. mentary undertakers*. During the Duke’s adminis- 
—r— tration a new party arose in the House of Commons, 
_ whoarrogated to themselves the title of The Patriots. 
It: was formed, in general, of men of moderate for- 
tune, but extensive ambition, of middle rank, and 
great abilities. They professedadecided antipathy to 
government, and to the overbearing authority of the 
undertakers, and occasionally lent their aid to one 
or the other party, as best suited their views of di- 
minishing the power of each.» When government 
was at variance with the undertakers, they ranged on 
the side of government ; but finding themselves 
- abandoned, andtheiropponents readily received into 
favour, they enteredrintoopen hostilities with both. 
As the hereditary:revenue granted to the crown, 
would, if discretely managed, have been sufficient 
to:answer all the necessary charges of'state, the pa- 
triots, ‘sensible that their causé'would be effectually 
promoted by subjecting the servants of the crown‘to 
fiscal embarrassments, made their chief effort to load 
this:revenuewith charges, tinder plausible pretences. 
For this:purpose, ‘during the administration of the 
Duke of Bedford, they passed an act'for granting a 
bounty on’corn and flour brought byland:-carriage to 
Dublin, which, while it answered theirgreat political 
intent, was a gratifying job in favour of landed men 
in ‘distant counties. Whether through treachery, 
supineness, or the fear of opposing so popular a mea- 
‘sure as that of supplying the capital with provisions, 
theundertakers lent theiraid, and the lord lieutenant 
was, at length, induced to sanction the bill. In or- 
dinary years, this bounty amounted to 50,0001. but 
in great harvests to a much larger sum. The Duke 
of Bedford, sensible of the diminution which would 
thus be effected in the revenue, was desirous to limit 


* See a Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, by Dr. John Watkinson, 
p: 57. 
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the duration of its provisions to a term of years ; but 

the popularity of the measure, and the urgent in- 
stances of its promoters, induced him to grant it his 
support. ‘They also promised to establish a fund to 
repair the deficiency in the permanent revenue ;_ but 
when they had attained the desired object, never 
thought it necessary to fulfil their engagement. ‘This 
bounty was capable of becoming extremely embar- 
rassing to government, as it was not payable out of 
the treasury, but out of the revenues a transitw in 
the hands of the collector of customs in the port of 
- Dublin. 

At the accession of the King, the Primate, Lord 
Shannon, and Mr. Ponsonby, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, were lords justices; the lord lieu- 
tenant..had resided only one year; the lords 
justices governed the country according to their 
own views, and regulated every department without 
controul. ‘Theynow attempted to obtain popularity, 
by introducing a new practice, and were joined in 
this effort by Mr. Malone, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who in opposition had been highly popular, 
and resolved to embracethis opportunity of regaining 
the influence over the public: mind, which he had lost 
by accepting a ministerial situation. ‘Theprivy coun- 
cil being assembled, a doubt was suddenly suggested 
on the propriety of sending over a money bill, as the 
rejection of it by the Irish House of Commons was 
anticipated, which would occasion the dissolution of 
the new parliament, and thus give rise to much dis- 
satisfaction: in support of this opinion, a standing or- 
- derof the Irish House of Commons, made in the year 
1727, wascited. As thelordchancellor( Lord Bowes) 
had been previously referred to, and given his opinion 
that, according to custom, a money bill should be 


sent, this objection was in fact a surprise. It was ob- 


viously a mere attempt to gain popularity ; but asa 
strong party in the council supported the obj ection, 
it becamenecessary for the chancellor and his friends 
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to maintain their opinion. Debates were carried on 
with great virulence, and party rancour inflamed to 
its highest pitch. The popular junto at length pre- 
vailed so far as to alter the established usage, by 
sending a bill, not for a supply to the King, but re- 
lating to a vote of credit for Ireland. This was 
open to every objection which applied to the usual 
bill, and was, besides, unnecessary, as the appro- 
priated duties already voted by parliament, would 
not expire till December 1761.2 
In this position of affairs, the Duke of Bedford 
“was recalled, and succeeded by the Earl of Halifax. 
The exalted character of this nobleman, his integrity, 
independence, and intrepidity, warranted sanguine 
expectations of a vigorous and successful adminis- 
tration. On his arrival, he received the usual com- 
pliments with dignified graciousness, and his deport- 
ment, joined to the reputation of his talents, in- 
stantly gained a degree of popularity which his sub- 
sequent conduct enabled him to retain". He met 
the parliament with a judicious and sensible speech, 
in which he strongly recommended unanimity, and 
a forbearance of public heats and private animo- 
sities. He secured his popularity by earnestly en- 
forcing the necessity of attending to the natural 
advantages of the country, agriculture, and the 
linen manufactory ; and recommending a proper 
regard to the Protestant establishment, by encou- 
raging the charter schools. 

While he persevered in this line of conduct, 
there was no probability that he would become sub- 
servient to the views of any party ; an insidious at- 
tempt was therefore made to diminish his reputa- 
tion for independence, by a resolution carried in the 
committee of accounts, and afterward passed in par- 
liament. It stated the annual appointments of the 
lord lieutenant to be inadequate to the dignity of the 


® Lord Bowes’ Letters to Dodington. 
® Letter from Lord Bowes to Mr. Dodington, 16th Oct, 1761, 
10 
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office, and the House therefore requested His Ma- cu ap, 
jesty to grant such an augmentation as would make — VUI. 
them amount to sixteen thousand pounds. The li. —~7~ 
berality of this vote claimed the thanks of Lord Ha- 

lifax, he applauded the motives on which it was 
founded, but said, as it had been his duty, in the 
course of the session, to propose plans attended with 

great public expence, and to enforce economy, he 
could not, without pain, submit that the establish- 
ment, already burthened in consequence of his sug- 
gestions, should be further charged for his particu- 

lar profit: but while he disclaimed the application 

of their liberality to himself, he recommended that 

the augmentation should be provisionally made, 
and conferred on his successor. This dignified and 
manly conduct disarmed faction ; the business of 

the session proceeded with uninterrupted harmony; 
liberal votes were passed respecting the several ob- 

jects mentioned in His Excellency’s speech’, and 

he declared himself perfectly satisfied with his situa- 

tion, superior to party, and resolved that the King’s 
authority should not suffer in his hands." 

“The internal tranquillity of Ireland was disturbed Oatrages of 
bya band of desperadoes, sometimes called Level- tn eee 
lers, from their levelling the walls and ditches under ple. ° 
pretence of restoring the commons to the poor; 
and at other times White Boys, from wearing a 
shirt or white garment over their cloaths. The 
union of these banditti was secured, and the in- 
crease of their numbers favoured, by oaths. of se- 
cresy, and by wreaking their vengeance on those 
who refused to concur in their measures. They 
continued to harass government for many years, 
and the civil and military power were alternately 
employed against them in vain. 

Lord Halifax was succeeded in the vice-royalty 1765. 
of Ireland by the Earl of Northumberland. ‘The 


i See proceedings of the Irish parliament in the different periodical publications. 
k Letters from Lord Halifax to Lord Melcombe. 
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CHAP. insurgents im different parts of the kingdom, and 


even in Dublin, : increasing to an alarming degree,’ 
and committing many dreadful atrocities, a com- 
mittee was instituted by the House of Commons 
to examine into the causes of their outrages; but 
the inquiry produced no beneficial: effects. Lord 
Shannon was now grown old, and appeared désirous 
only of repose; the primate was united with the 
_ lord lieutenant, and the speaker still acted'in gene- 
ral under his influence. 

But although this disposition in the leaders of the 
parliamentary undertakers appeared to promise tran- 
quillity, the violence of party continued to augment; 
and among other topics of popular invective, the 
pensions on the Irish establishment furnished a con- 
stant theme of censure. A: copy of the pension list 
was obtained, and became the subject of virulent 
discussion in both kingdoms; it was described as a 
never-failing source of undue influence and -cor- 
ruption. A motion made in the House of Com: 
mons to address the King for a writ of scire facias; 
to inquire into the legality of the patent: by which 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer was held, 
was lost, but the amount of the pensions was 
continually descanted on; and one of a thousand: 
pounds, granted in the name of George Charles, 
but in fact paid to M. de Viri, the Sardinian am- 
bassador, for his services in the negotiation for 
peace, was selected as a peculiar topic of disappro- 
bation... Mr. (afterward Lord) Pery, in an able 
speech, moved for an address. He stated the in- 
crease of pensions since the reign of George L., and 
the augmentation of that and the military establish- 
ment since the year 1'756, which had been more than 
doubled. The arguments on the other side tended 
to prove that the kingdom of' Ireland had scarcely 
suffered by the war, while her territory and. com- 
merce had been protected at the expence of Great 
Britain, and therefore it was reasonable to apply her 
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funds in time of peace to relieve the burthens of 
England. The motion was lost on a division; and a 
loyal address carried in both houses, expressing: dis- 
approbation of the daily libels, which violated every 
rule of decency, order, and government, and tended 
to excite a spirit of discontent and disobedience to 
their Sovereign, the laws, and the constitution.’ 

Although. the efforts of opposition failed in par- 
liament, the public mind wasviolentlyagitated. ‘The 
insurgents, under various names, as Levellers, White 
Boys, Oak Boys, Hearts of Steel, continued. their 
excesses, and directed their persecutions against all 
who, by exacting er paying tithes in kind, became 
obnoxious to them; and in many parts of the king- 
dom the fields were deserted. In Dublin, the topics 
which agitated the metropolisof Great Britain found 
an equal interest; the guild of merchants voted their 
freedom to Mr. Pratt, afterward Lord Camden, and 
the corporation presented him with the freedom of 
the city in a gold box.” 

The European powers, whose conduct was likely 
to afiect Great Britain, presented no appearances 
which could afford serious disquietude. ‘The French 
King, immersed in sensuality, and incapable of pro- 
viding resources for the numerous debts which swal- 
lowed up his revenues, was obliged to employ those 
arbitrary acts of injustice which shew the weakness 
of government, and tend rapidly to its destruction. 
The disputes between the crown and the parlia- 
ments were now arising, which afterward begat a 


1 Debates of the Irish Parliament, Smollet’s History of England, vol. xvi. 
p. 282. et seq.; Inquiry into the Legality of Pensions, by Alexander M‘Aulay ; 
Thoughts on the Pension List of Ireland, with the list annexed ;—and many other 
publications. bye 

™ [py this view of the'affairs of Ireland, besides the authorities cited, and the ordi- 
nary sources of intelligence, I have been furnished with much interesting private in- 
forination.—-This note stood in the first and second editions of this work. The pri- 
vate information on which I principally relied, was a statement drawn up by the Earl 
of Macartney, and printed for the use of his own friends, under ‘the title of «* Extract 
from an account of Ireland in 1773, bya late chief secretary of that kingdom.” 
Since the death of his lordship the pamphlet has been published, together with his 
life, by Mr. Barrow. See vol ii, p-97. 
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spirit of political disputation, productive in the end 
of the most baleful effects. 

Some events, however, in the course of the year, 
seemed to threaten the tranquillity of Great Britain. 
A French ship of sixty-four guns, and three smaller 
vessels, suddenly appeared before Tortuga, or’ Turks’ 
Island, an inconsiderable possession in the West In- 
dies, valuable only for its salt-ponds, took the Eng- ~ 
lish inhabitants prisoners, and assumed possession 
of the place. The intelligence of this unjustifiable 
attack occasioned a great sensation in London ; but 
the court of Versailles, on a representation by the 
British ambassador, disavowed the proceedings in 
the most explicit manner, and promised an honour- 
able indemnification, the terms of which were to be 
adjusted by the French governor of St. Domingo 
and the British governor of Jamaica. Some jea- 
lousies were entertained that the French had en- 
croached on Newfoundland, and were fortifying 
St. Pierre, contrary to the treaty of peace; but on 
inquiry they proved to be unfounded. 

Complaints were also made of the Spanish go- 
vernors, for interrupting the British logwood cut- 
ters, and of a Spanish commodore, for the seizure 
of an English ship in the Mediterranean; but in 
both cases ample and immediate satisfaction was 
afforded. . : 

The King of Prussia, whom the defection of Eng- 
land had left without an ally, was anxious not to of- 
fend the House of Austria, and, at the same time, 
desiroustostrengthen hisinterest by newconnexions; 
he therefore made no efforts to prevent the Archduke 
Joseph from being elected King of the Romans, and 
pressed the completion of a treaty with Russia. The 


- deathof Augustus III. opened new views tothe ambi- 


tiousmind of Catherine, whodeterminedtosecure her 
ascendancy in Poland, byraising herfavourite, Count 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky, to the throne. With great 
dexterity she precluded the interposition of France. 
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and Austria, and prevailed on Frederick to second 
her views, by concluding a treaty of guaranty and 
alliance, offensive and defensive: the Empress and 
the King of Prussia jointly engaged to prevent the 
crown of Poland from becoming hereditary, and by 
a secret convention, the King covenanted to pro-' 
mote the election of Stanislaus Poniatowsky. All 
opposition being suppressed by the entrance of the 
Russian troops into Poland, and the march of the 
Prussians to the frontiers, the election took place. 

The Polish nobility enjoyed a privilege called &- 
berum veto, by which a single nobleman was enabled 
to stop the deliberations of the diet, and even dissolve 
it. To avoid the impediments which might arise 
from the exercise of this right, the assembly con- 
vened for the election of a king, was changed into a 
diet of confederation, in which the liberum veto was 
suspended, and the questions were decided by a ma- 
jority of voices *. Poniatowsky was not chosen by the 
Polen on his first nomination, without considerable 
opposition; the violation of their ancient rights occa- 
sioned a strong protest, which was signed by twenty- 
two senators and forty-five nuncios ; some of them 
even took up arms, but were defeated bythe Russian 
troops. Another confederation for the final elec- 
tion being assembled, Poniatowsky was unanimously 
chosen, and crowned by the name of Stanislaus Au- 
gustus.° er F 

A political event which occurred this year in Rus- 
sia, although it did not affect the state of Great Bri- 
tain, is yet too interesting to be passed over in silence. 
Ivan Antonovitch, grandson of Ivan V., joint heir of 
the crown of Russia with Peter the Great, was consi- 
dered, at the death of the Empress Anne, undoubted 
successor of the empire. His infancy favoured the 


® For an account of the constitution of the Polish diet, the liberum veto, and 
mode of electing a king, see Coxe’s Travels in Poland, &c. vol. i. ve. v. and vi. 


° CEuvres du Roi de Prusse, vol. iv. p. 169, et sey. Life of Catherine IT. vol. i. 
e.iv. Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Conrts of Berlin, &e. vol. ii letters 19 and 20.. 
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when only a year old. He was afterwards removed 
from one place of confinement to another, according 
to the dictates of fear or convenience, till at length 
he was lodged in the fortress of Schlusselburg, in a 
small vaulted prison, where the light of day never en- 
tered. Two officers were placed in the room as a 
guard, and they were for some time forbid to con- 
verse with him, even to answer the slightest question. 
He was kept in a state of ignorance, so deplorable as 
to give room for a report that he was an idiot; yet 
his claim to the throne was the source of many con- 
spiracies. It was said, that the late Emperor vi- 
sited him in prison, and, convinced of the injustice 
done to his understanding, and the validity of his 


claim to the throne, promised to make him his suc- 


cessor. The insecurity of Catherine’s title gave suf- 
ficient encouragement to plots, and formed a reason- 
able basis for alarm and extraordinary precaution ; 
and these sentiments received anewimpulse from the 
detection of a conspiracy in the summer of 1764. Al. 
though thére was no appearance that the Prince had 
countenanced this attempt, it was judged necessary 
to order his guards, in case of a dangerous insurrec- 
tion, to put him instantly to death. One Vassily 
Mirovitch, second lieutenant in a regiment, partof . 


_ which was in garrison at the tower of Schlusselburg, 


having formed a wild project of rescuing the Prince 
from captivity, and placing him on the throne, cor- 
rupted about fifty of his soldiers, and made an assault 
on the prison, with some appearance of success. The 
conspirators had secured the governor, and were 
going to force the door of Ivan’s dungeon, when it. 


_ was thrown open, and Mirovitch permitted to enter 


unmolested. ‘The officers placed with the Prince had 
consulted together on the emergency, and thinking 


_ themselves unable effectually to oppose the insur- 


gents, embraced the dreadful alternative with which 
they were entrusted. Their unfortunate victim was 
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asleep ; but being waked by the noise of firing, and ¢ HA P. 
hearing the threats of his two assailants, endea- Vill. 
voured to move them with prayers and entreaties. eae 
¥inding these ineffectual, he gathered strength and se 
courage from despair, made a vigorous resistance, 

seized one of their swordsiand broke it : during the 
struggle, the other stabbed him behind, and threw 
him-down ; he who had lost his sword, now plunged 

his bayonet into the Prince’s body, and both tre- 
peated their blows till he expired. Such was the 
spectacle which saluted the eyes of Mirovitch when 

he entered the dungeon. He was struck with hor- 

_ vor, and no-longer thought of self-preservation, but 
yielded up his sword to the governor, who was yet 

his prisoner, exclaiming, that he had now nothing to 

do but die. The conspirators were tried before the 

senate : Mirovitch was sentenced to death and exe- 26th sept. 
cuted ; the inferior agents were doomed to different 
degrees of punishment, proportioned to their activity 

in the enterprize. The fermentation of the public 

mind on the death of Ivan, shewed that Catherine’s 

fears of a successful insurrection were not ill-found- 

ed, and some authors haveendeavoured, though with- 

out the least apparent foundation, to prove that the 

whole transaction was a scheme of the Empress, and 

that she sacrificed her engines to herown reputation.” 

-. The events on the continent furnished the leading: jot Jan. 
topics of the King’s speech to Parliament. He infer- ates 
red from them that the nation had reason to expect parliament. 
the duration of that peace which had been so happily 
established, and which it was his resolution strictly to 
maintain. In allusion to the state of America, and the 
project of taxing that part of the British dominions, 

His Majesty said, ‘ ‘Ihe experience I have had of 
your former conduct, makes me rely on your wisdom 
and firmness in promoting that obedience to the laws, 
and respect to the legislative authority of this king- 

P See Life of Catherine II. vol. i. chap. 1 and 4, and Appendix, No. x. Coxe’s 


‘Travels in Poland, &c. vol. iii. 
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dom, which is essentially necessary for the safety of 
the whole; and in establishing such regulations as 
may best connect'and strengthen every part of my 
dominions for their mutual benefit and support.” 
The ministry made an offer to the Americans, that 


_ any other mode of contributing the sum intended to 


be raised would be accepted, and the stamp duty laid 
aside; but the colonial agents rejected this accommo- 
dating proposal, replying, that they were ordered to 
oppose the bill, if brought into the House, by peti- 
tions, questioning the right claimed by Parliament to 
tax the colonies. ‘They were, in fact, eager to enter 
into a discussion of the principle in dispute, and not to 
permitany compromise. The minister wasdetermined 
not to recede from the claim of the British legislature 
to impose and ascertain the quantum of taxation ; 
but he was willing to leave the mode of contribution. 
to the decision of those who were to contribute.* 

_ Fifty-five resolutions of the committee of ways and 
means were agreed to by the House, and afterwards 
incorporated into an act of parliament for laying 
nearly the same stamp duties on the colonies in 
America as were payable in England. ‘This act 
passed the House of Commons almost without debate, 
two or three members spoke against it, but without 


force or apparent interest, except a vehement ha- 


rangue from Colonel Barre, who, in reply to an ob- 


- servation of Mr. Grenville,in which he described the 


Americans as children of our own, planted by our 
care, nourished by our indulgence ; said, «‘ Children 
planted by your care! No! your oppression planted 
them in America; they fled from your tyranny, into a 
then uncultivated land, where they were exposed to 


_ almost all hardships to which human nature is liable, 


and yet, actuated by principles of true English liberty, 
they met all these hardships with pleasure, compared 
to those they suffered in their own country, from the 


4 Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol. i. p. 5. Remembrancer, vol. iii. p, 258. 
See also Burke’s Works, 4to. vol. i. p. 365, 545. : 
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hands of those who should have been their friends. ¢ # AP. 
They nourished by your indulgence ! They grew by Vil. 
your neglect of them : as soon as you began to care 
about them, that care was exercised in sending per- 
sons to rule over them, who were, perhaps, the de- 
puties of some deputy sent to spy out their liberty, 
to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon them; 
men, whose behaviour, on many occasions, has.caused 
the blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within 
them. They protected by your arms! They have 
nobly taken up arms in your defence, have exerted 
' their valour amidst their constant and laborious in- 
dustry, for the defence of a country, whose frontiers, 
while drenched in blood, its interior parts have 
yielded all its little savings to your enlargement; and 
the same spirit which actuated that people at first, 
will continue with them still; but prudence forbids 
me to explain myself further.” 

There was but one division during the progress 
of the bill, and then the minority did not amount to 
more than forty’. The petitions presented against 
it, although recommended by an order of council, 
were not attended to’, and the House refused to re- ear ¥ee 
ceive four from the agents of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and Carolina, and one from the 
traders of Jamaica‘. In the House of Lords, the 
act passed without debate, division; or protest"; and 
having thus received the sanction of both houses, 3.4Mzr. _ 
was ratified by the Royal assent. 

Early in the session, an attempt was made to oth Jan. 
obtain a resolution of the House of Commons on the pe 
illegality of general warrants; but after along and °r"\,. 
violent debate, the question was lost by a majority of 4th Ma. 


1765. 


* Burke’s Works, 4to. vol. i. p. 559. It is to be observed, Colonel Barre’s. 
speech above quoted is not preserved in Debre t's Parliamentary Collection ; and 
Burke avers, that he sat in the gallery during the progress of the bill, and never 
heard «a more languid debate. See. Burke’s Works, ubi sup. 

* Burke’s Works, vol. i. p. 366, 

* Idem, p. 547. 

4 Idem, p. 559. 
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forty only*. Another motion of a popular nature, 
for restraining the practice of filing informations ex 
officio by the attorney general, wasialso negatived. 
It was found expedient for the preventionof frauds 
committed by smugglers, to annex the Isle of Man 
totherealm. This small territory formed a domain 
of asingular tenure’: it was part of the crown, but 
not of the realm of England :. it was under the al- 
legiance of the King, but governed by its own laws 
and customs. In,these respects it resembled Jersey 
and Guernsey, butinthoseislandsthe Kingappointed 
governors, and retained the jurisdiction of the ad- 
miralty ; the superintendence of civil justice vested 
in the King in council; and he could prosecute a suit 
in his own name in any of the courts of England ; 
in.a word, the prerogatives, royalties, and jurisdic- 
tion of those islands vested in the crown, and the 
writs from the superior courts at Westminster were 
allowed to operate in them. But in the Isle of Man, 
the King had. no courts, nor officers ; and no suits 
arising there, whether at the instanceof the party 
or of the crown, were determinable in England. It 
was even doubted if the great prerogative, or man- 


' datory writs, which issue to all places under subjec- 


Sixt Jan. 


tion to the. crown of England, would be valid 
there’. This singular inheritance had been for 
nearly four centuries vested: by parliamentary char- 
ter, in the family. of the Duke of Athol ~>- 

In pursuance of an order of the lower house, the 
chancellor of the exchequer introduced a bill for 
more effectually preventing the mischiefs arising to 
the revenue, from the illicit trade to and from the 
Isle of Man, by which the island was intended to 


. * 224 to 184—Debrett’s Collection of Debates, vol. iv. p.249. This debate 
*aused a considerable sensation out of the House, anda hand-bill was circulated, in 
which an eminent lawyer was asserted to have said, ‘ J think it better to fall with 


the laws than to rise on the ruins of them.” Gentieman’s Magazine, 1765>— 


Pp 94. : 
¥ Wourth Instit. 283, 


* There is no instance of a prerogative writ having been sent and-returned from 
thence: there is vo officer to whons it could be directed, 
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a ota entirely to the revenue laws of Eng- 
and. 

Before the second reading of the bill, the noble 
proprietor and his duchess presented a moderate and 
energetic petition: after stating their reluctance to 
disunite from the honoursof their family, thisancient 
and princely patrimony, the reward of the services 
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and monument of the virtues of their ancestors, they 


threw themselves with dutiful submission on the 
pleasure of their sovereign, and the disposal of par- 
liament, and only requested such a compensation, as 
the importance of the sacrifice to themselves, and 


of the acquisition to the nation, should seem to de- 


mand. ‘They were heard by council, and in conse- 
quence of a communication with government, it was 
thought adviseable that the island should be re- 
vested in the crown. The sum of seventy thousand 
pounds was given as a compensation ; and a bill was 
passed, whereby the whole isle, with all its jurisdic- 
tions, interests, and dependencies, was vested in the 
crown, reserving only to the petitioners their landed 
property and rights in and over the soil, as lords of 
the manor, together with the patronage of the 
bishopric, and other ecclesiastical benefices in the 
island*. This act was immediately followed by one 
for protecting the revenue. i 
- During the session, the King was attacked by an 
- alarming illness: on his recovery, in aspeech from 
the throne, he proposed to the consideration of par- 
liament the expediency of vesting in him the power 
of appointing, from time to time, by instruments 
under his sign manual, either the Queen, or any 
other person of the royal family usually residing in 
Great Britain, to be guardian of his successor and 
regent of the kingdom, under proper restrictions, 
till the successor should attain the age of eighteen, 
@ See Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 105.—I have been assisted in this 
account by some accurate private information, and am indebted to the same person 


for the appendix, which contains a more clear and ample detail of the ancient state 
of the Isle of Man. 
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To this speech a loyal address was returned, and 
a bill passed the House of Lords, framed according 
to the terms of the King’s proposition. Inthe House 
of Commons, a motion was made for an address, 
requiring the King specifically to name the person 
or persons to whom, in case of his decease, he would 
leave the care of his successor, and the regency of 
the kingdom. They who supported the motion 
alleged, that it was not warranted by precedent, or 
agreeable to the principles of’ the constitution, to 
vest those important offices in any person not par- 
ticularly named and approved of in parliament. 
This motion being negatived, a question was raised 
on the construction of the words, ‘ or any other of 
the royal family.”” The answer given and sanctioned 
by the ministry was, that it meant the descendants of 
GeorgelI. Such an interpretation havingan obvious 
tendency to exclude the princess dowager of Wales, 
could not be supposed agreeable to the King; and 
on the next reading of the bill, the name of the 
princess was expressly inserted as an amendment. 
The debate on this occasion was so violent and acri- 
monious, that the friends of the princess did not 
think proper to produce another motion for enabling 
her to be one of the council of regency. The bill 
thus amended was returned to the lords, and passed, 
though not without opposition. 

_ On the day when the King in person gavehisassent 
to the regency bill, a mob-of journeymen silk-wea- 
vers went to St. James’s, with black flags, for the 
purpose of petitioning for relief, under pretence that 
they were reduced to a state of famine by the en- 
couragement of French silks. They behaved in a 
most tumultuous manner, surrounding both houses 
of parliament, and insulting many of the members. 
They again assembled on the two following days, 
and proceeded to commit other outrages ; but were 


_> Parliament was prorogued the 25th of May. The debates are not detailed ina 
satisfactory manuer in any publication. 
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at length repressed by the posse comitatus and the cH AP. 


military, who were called in to aid the civil power. 
A proclamation was issued for the suppression of ‘ 
riots, and some of the parties were brought to con- 
dign punishment. 
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The ministry had never been popular; and they Negotia- 


had now perceptibly lost the King’s confidence: dase : 


their conduct on the regency act betrayed an incli- ministry, ° 


nation, if not to oppose, at least not to favour the 
inclinations of the sovereign. It is even averred, 
that several posts of honour and emolument were 
bestowed in opposition to their advice, and without 
their knowledge, which produced offensive remon- 
strances, in consequence of which the King, by the 
recommendation of Lord Bute, determined to dis- 
miss them‘. This account forms part of the fable 
of Lord Bute’s secret influence, which was so long 
implicitly believed, and which still affords an easy 
solution of every political problem, for which no- 
satisfactory explanation can be found in the ordi- 
nary details of diurnal occurrences. 

Although it may not be true that Lord Bute in- 
terfered in the transactions of the cabinet, yet the 
jealous apprehension on that subject probably occa- 
sioned the ministry to do many things offensive to the 
King. Lord’Temple, both in the House of Lords and 
in private, had repeatedly condemned Lord Bute’s 
secret influence; he was about this time reconciled 
to his brother Mr. Grenville, and although they pro- 
fessed the reconciliation to be merely a family trans- 
action, it could not fail of producing a considerable 
effect on the political conduct of Mr. Grenville. “ 


Such was the state of the ministry and their ad- ,,.. May, 


herents when the Duke of Cumberland entered into 
a negotiation with Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, re- 
specting a change, and first applied to Lord Temple 
for his conditions. The Duke did not object to 


© Life of Lord Chathem, vol. i. p. 466. 
4 Life of Lord Chatham. 
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land should be at the head of the treasury: this 


proposal was not agreeable to Lord Temple, and the 
conference broke off. ‘The Duke, however, did not 
yet relinquish the hopes of success: he waited on 
Mr. Pitt: at Hayes, where he was met by Lord 
Temple, and the subject renewed. Mr. Pitt de- 
clared he had no objection to go to St. James’s, 
‘«‘if he could carry the constitution with him,’ but 
declined all connexion with the Earl of Northum- 
berland. The next day, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
was sent from the Duke to Mr. Pitt, with a modifi- 
cation of the proposal respecting the Earl of 


_ Northumberland, and Mr. Pitt returned “the same 


answer which he had given to the Duke of Cum- 


berland. The situation of first lord of the treasury 


was then offered to Lord Lyttleton, who desired to 
consult Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt; and the Duke, 
convinced that noadvantage could be derived from a 
new negotiation, reported these transactions to the 
King, advising hit to continue his present servants. © 
In consequence of this counsel, the King required 
the ministry to state the conditions on which they 
would remain in office. A meeting was held in 
Downing-street, at which the first lord of thetreasury, 
the lord chancellor, the Duke of Bedford, and the 
Earls of Halifax and Sandwich, were present. At 


the conclusion of this conference, Mr. Grenville was 


directed to wait on the King, and state five propo- 


sitions as the terms of retaining their situations : 


1. That Lord Bute should not interfere directly or in- 
directly in the affairs of government; 2. Mr. Stuart 
M*‘Kenzie, Lord Bute’s brother, to be dismissed from 
the office of keeper of the privy seal for Scotland ; 


_ 8, Lord Holland to be deprived of the paymastership 


of the forces, which should be bestowed on a mem_ 


© History of the late Minority, chap. xxi. The public prints at the time noticed 
the Duke of Cumberland’s visit to Mr. Pitt at Hayes, See Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1765, p. 245. 
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ber of the House of Commons; 4. The Marquis of cu ap. 
Granby’ to be at the head of the army; and5.The vill. 
government of Ireland to be left to the discretionary ; 
arrangement of the ministry. 

The difficulty already experienced in forming a Diffcuky. 
new administration, rendered it necessary to com- oe 
ply, in part with these propositions. Mr. Stuart ministre 
M«Kenzie was dismissed from the privy seal of Scot- a cs 
land, which was given to Lord Frederick Campbell ; 

Charles Townsend was appointed paymaster of the 
forces; and Lord Weymouth lord lieutenant of 
Treland. Still the disunion between the King and 

the ministry existed in all its extent: a spirit of 
violence seems to have possessed some members of 
the cabinet, and urged them personally to insult 
their sovereign, in a manner which rendered their 
longer continuance in office impossible *. All pre- sox. 
vious attempts to form a new administration failing 

of success, the King himself sent for Mr. Pitt, and 
held a conference with him at Buckingham House. 

In consequence of this interview, Mr. Pitt and Lord os. 
Temple had a joint audience, and. the King con- 
descended to lay before the two brothers certain 
propositions for their acceptance. Mr. Pitt seemed 
disposed to comply with the most important, but 
required time to deliberate. Lord ’Temple declared 

his repugnance to all the conditions, and Mr. Pitt 
afterward adopted the same sentiments. 

The Duke of Cumberland being again applied to, Rocking- 
negotiated with the Duke of Newcastle for the form- eens 
ation of a new ministry, which was speedily ad- 10, 150: 
justed. ‘The Marquis of Rockingham was placed at 4" 
the head of the treasury ; General Conway was ap- 
pointed secretary of state, with the management of 
the House of Commons", the other secretary was the 
Duke -of Grafton; the Duke of Newcastle was 


1765. 


* From private information. 
® Junius, Letter xxiii. Burke’s Works, vol. i. p. 267. 
® Lord Orford’s Works, vol. vy. p. 136, 
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lord privy seal; Mr. Dowdeswell chancellor of the 
exchequer; and the Earl of Hertford lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. ‘These were the leading men in the 
new administration, though changes took place in 
every department. The high popularity of the Duke 
of Cumberland, who formed this ministry, and the 
characters of the principal members, promised a 
great degree of public favour; and one of their first 


. acts, that of making Mr. Pratt, the chief justice of 


Death of 
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Prince Fre- 
@erick, 


the Common Pleas, a peer, by the title of Earl 
Camden, was highly gratifying to the people. 

The Duke of Cumberland, perfectly satisfied 
with this administration, contributed to their per- 
manency by constantly attending the council, thus 
assisting them with his advice, and sanctioning their 
measures by his splendid reputation ; but of this in- 
estimable co-adjutor they were soon deprived, by his 
sudden death. His great popularity, the deserved 
meed of tried valour and undoubted patriotism, 
rendered his loss extremely afflicting at this period, 
when a new ministry was preparing to try the effect 
of new measures. As their operations were intended 
to contravene the prejudices and opinions of all 
other parties, they required, in a peculiar manner, 
all the support which could be derived from per- 
sonal estimation. The decease of the Duke was 
generally deplored as well by the nation as the royal 
family ; and the King sustained an additional loss 
by the death of his brother, Prince Frederick, who 
expired in the sixteenth year of his age. 
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Discontents on the arrival of the stamp act.— Proceedings in 
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congress. — Combinations against the use of stamps. — Riots at 
Boston. — Meeting, proceedings, and dissolution of Congress. — 
The delivery of stamps prevented. — Proceedings of the ministry. 
— Meeting and recess of parliament. — Consultation of the mi- 
nistry.— Proceedings in parliament.— Debate on the address. — 
Measures for repealing the stamp act. — Evidence before the 
house.— Debates on the declaratory and repealing acts. — Act of 
indemnity. — Cyder-tax repealed.— General warrants declared 
illegal.— Other acts of the ministry. — Their _feebleness.— Duke 
of Grafton resigns. — Intrigue of Lord Chancellor Northington. 
— Overtures made to Mr. Pitt.-— His quarrel with Lord Temple. 
— Mr. Piti’s ministry. — He is made a peer.— Rockingham ad- 

ministration dismissed. — Compliments paid to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. — Efforts to render Lord Chatham unpopular. 


— stamp act, if considered by itself, and not c x a p. 

incumbered with the question relative to the Ix. 
right of Great Britain to tax her colonies, was a wise 5 “—~ 
and equitable measure, and promised a productive or motives 
revenue. It enjoyed the advantage of being simple, ‘" Bee 

_easy of collection, founded on the extended trade and act. 

‘commercial transactions of individuals, justly distri- 
buted, and effectually carrying its own powers into 
execution, without the teazing inspection of officers. 

_ Theonly plausible objection (exclusive of the general 
principle) arose from the difficulty of obtaining 
stamps in the interior of the country: it was alleged 
that the expence, if they were sent by post, would 
in many cases considerably exceed the value of the 
stamps themselves ; and as many inhabitants could 
only obtain them by traveiling, they would probably 
be compelled to expend three or fourpounds that go- 
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vernment might gain sixpence*. This objection is 
strained to the extreme verge of possibility, in order 
to gain something like a plausiblereason for opposing 
the duty on the ground of expediency. If the per- 
sons residing in remote parts of the country were nu- 
merous, their transactions would afford employ to a_ 
distributor of stamps, within a district of moderate 
extent ; if the smallness of their numbers rendered 
that appointment unnecessary, their occasions for 
stamps must have been few, and the return of the de- 
mand periodicaland certain, so that a provision might 
without inconvenience be made in advance, like any 
article of manufacture orconsumption. Unexpected 
events which create a sudden call forstamped papers, 
can onlyarise in a mixed society, where rapid changes 


in circumstances give birth to multiplied transac- 


tions, and the sudden and occasional transfer of pro- 
perty, requires constant means of legal security.” 
But admitting the impossibility of supplying the 
back settlements, or of adjusting the demands of the 
state to the peculiarities of their situation; the mea- 
sures adopted to resist the introduction of the stamp | 
duty, demonstrated that not the consideration of its 


_ practicability, orof the duty itself, but of theprinciple 


Formation 
of parties in 
America. 


Exertions of 
the Presby- 


terians. 


of imposing it, formed the sole ground of objection, 
and that those who had proceeded to the verge of 
rebellion in their system of opposition, sought this 
shallow subterfuge as a plausible vindication of 
their factious conduct. 

The ministry acted imprudently in givitig a year’s 
notice of their intention to impose the stamp duty : 
they allowed time forthe accumulation of discontents 
in America, and forthe arrangements of factious men 
to oppose the law.° The first efforttoward an union 
of interests was made by the Presbyterians, who were 


. . ‘ 
* See Franklin’s examination before the House of Commons, Debrett’s Debates, 
vol. iv. p. 324, 
> It should be recollected, that at this period the stamp duties, which affect 
the most frequent transactions of society, such as agreements, promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, and receipts, were not imposed, 
© Burke’s Works, vol. i, p. 366. 
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eager in carrying into execution their favourite pro- 
ject of forming a synod. Their churches had hi- 
therto remained unconnected with each other, and 
their union in synod had been considered so dan- 
gerous to the community, that in 1725 it was pre- 
vented by the express interference of the lords 
justices. Availing themselves, with great address, 
of the rising discontents, the convention. of mi- 
nisters and elders at Philadelphia inclosed in a cir- 
cular letter to all the Presbyterian congregations in 
Pennsylvania the proposed articles of union. 

In this. letter the writers complained that, not- 
withstanding their numbers, ‘they were considered 
as nobody,” and their essential and charter privileges 
were exposed to the encroachments of evil-minded 
. persons. Other religious societies insulted them for 


their want of union, and charged the ill-conduct of 


individuals on the whole body. They, therefore, 
solicited the adoption of some system which would 
enable them to act as a body, for the purpose of de- 
fending and augmenting their civil and religious pri- 
vileges. They digested a plan by which a few gentle- 
men of Philadelphia, withthe Presbyterian ministers, 
should be chosen to correspond. with their friends in 
different parts, to give and receive advice, and con- 
sult on measures tending to promote their welfare 
either as a body, or as connected in particular con- 
gregations. A number of persons, termed the most 
prudent and public spirited, in each district of the 
province and three lower counties, was to be elected 
for the purposes of corresponding jointly with the 
ministersin those districts, with oneanother, and with 
the gentlemen of Philadelphia. A person was to be 
nominated in each committee to sign and receive let- 
ters in the name of the whole, to convoke the com- 
mittee, and impart for their deliberation the advice 
they should obtain, Deputies were to be sent by the 
committee in each county or district, yearly or half- 
yearly, to a general mgeHing of the whole body, to 
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€H ap. consult and give advice; and each committee te 
IX. transmit to that in Philadelphia their names and 
y765. umbers, with periodical accounts of alterations. 
In consequence of this letter, an union of all the 
Presbyterian congregations took place in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the lower counties. A similar confede- 
racy was established in all the southern provinces, 
in pursuance of similar letters, written by their re- 
spective conventions. ‘These measures ended in the 
establishment of an annual synod at Philadelphia, 
where all the Presbyterian congregations in the 
colonies were represented by their respective mi- 
nisters and elders, and where all general affairs, 
political as well as religious, were debated and de- 
cided. From this synod, orders and decrees were 
issued throughout America, and to them a ready 
and implicit obedience was paid. 

The discontented in New England recommended 
an union of the congregational and Presbyterian 
interest throughout the colonies. A negotiation 
took place, which ended in the appointment of a 
permanent committee of correspondence, furnished 
with powers to communicate and consult, on all 
occasions, with a similar committee established by 
the congregational churches in New England. 
Thus the Presbyterians in the southern colonies, 
who, while unconnected in their several congrega- 
tions, were of little importance, were raised into 
weight and consequence; and formed a dangerous 
combination of men, whose principles of religion 
and policy were equally adverse to that of the esta- 
blished church and government. ; 

By this union, a party was prepared to display their 

_ power by resistance, and the stamp law presented it- 
self as a favourable object of hostility. Yet, sensible 
of their own incompetency to act effectually without 
assistance, and apprehensive of counteraction from 
the members of the church of England, and those 
dissenters who were averse to violence, they strove 

10 
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with the utmost assiduity to make friends and cont Cu AP 
verts among the disaffected of every denomination.’ IX. 

vbhie prevailing discontent which extendad tothe “= 
most respectable ranks of society, was favourable to Disconeents 
their hopes, and when the newsarrived thatthe stamp. ones 
act had passed inGreat Britain, the measures adopted stamp act. 
were conformabletotheir most sanguine wishes. ‘The 

act was reprinted, with a death’s head affixed, in- 

stead of the King’s arms, and hawked in the streetsat 

New York, by the title of « England’s Folly, and 

the ruin of’ America;”’ the gunsat Philadelphia, both 

in the town and in the barracks, were spiked, by of- 
fenders who remained undetected ; at Boston, the 
colours of the shipping were hoisted half-mast ; the 
church-bells were mufiled, and tolled a funeral knell; 

and an alarming ferment generally prevailed.¢ 

It must afford matter of surprise, that these trans- 

actions were viewed with indifference, and, ina cer- 

tain degree, sanctioned by men in the superior classes 

of life; but the situation of the colonies, and the 
manner in which they had been of late considered in 
England, account for the prevailing spirit of presump- 

tion. _ During the late war, and since the peace, the 
importance of America had been magnified by all the 

arts of eloquence, as if the existence of Great Britain, 

as a Commercial nation, depended on the trade with 
thatcountry. The colonistsnaturally estimatedthem- 

selves at no less than they were appreciated by the 

British parliament. They loudly claimed a total ex- 
emption from taxation, which they resolved to ob- 

tain by force, if necessary, and were induced by va- 

rious circumstances to expect success. They hoped 
to increase the discontents in England, by forbearing 

to import goods, and by encouraging their own ma- 
nufactures. The cause assigned for taxing the colo- 


‘ Historical and Political Reflections on the Rise and Progress of the American 
Rebellion, by Joseph Galloway. - cya 


* Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol. i. p.7. Andrews’s History of the American 
War, vol. i.p. 41, 
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nies, a deficiency of resources, led the Americans to 
expect that it would be impossible for the mother- 
country to provide and maintain a standing military 
force; they calculated on a great accession of popu- 
lation from the emigration of unemployed manufac- 
turers ; on their own rapid growth, and on the ne- 
cessary diminution of a British army by desertions : 
considering also, that the army would be employed, 
not in conquest, but in maintaining the law against 
a general and wide-spreading disaffection, they en- 
tertained hopes that it would in time relinquish its 
fidelity, and procure the independency of America.’ 
_ A cogent motive for the attachment and dutiful 
submission of the colonies was removed by the ces- 
sion of Canada and the Floridas. The Americans, 
no longer alarmed by the vicinity of the French and 
Spaniards, found their own force adequate to their 
own defence, and felt no weakness or terror to dimi- 
nish that sense of their importance which numbers, 
prosperity, and the opinions held in England, con- 
tributed to inspire. The virulence of faction inGreat 
Britain produced a correspondent effect in America, 
where a bold disrespectful mode of eloquence, not 
deficient in vigour, though totally exempt from re- 
finement, was generally adopted.’ ; 

To the astonishment of those who considered only 
the ancient habits of loyalty which had prevailed in 
Virginia, that colony set the example of authorized 
opposition to government. This is partly attributed 
to accident; but the manner in which debates 
were conducted in their legislature, and the resolu- 
tions finally sanctioned, indicated a most alarming 
and, dangerous disposition. The leading men in the 


-assembly, which then happened to be sitting, were 


f These sentiments are forcibly expressed in a letter from a well-informed gentle- 
man at New York to a nobleman in London, dated sth November, 1765. The 


whole letter is highly important and interesting, from the ability and candour with 
which it is written. It is referred to in 


printed in the Appendix, No. V. 
® Stedman’s History of the American War, voli, p. 31. 
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anxious to shew their constituents, that they would 
not disavow, in their legislative capacity, those senti- 
ments, which as individuals they had inculcated. 
Although the operation of the stamp act was not to 
commence till November, the subject was eagerly in- 
troduced, and occasioned a violént debate, or rather 
a series of virulent harangues. One of the members, 
Patrick Henry, after declaiming with bitterness 
against the supposed arbitrary measures of the present. 
reign, exclaimed ‘ Caesar had his Brutus; Charles I. 
his Oliver Cromwell; and George ITI. ie 
A cry of “ treason!” was uttered; the speaker called 
Mr. Henry to order, and declared he would quit the 
chair, unless he was supported by the House in re- 
straining such intemperate speeches.” 

When tranquillity was in some degree restored, 
the House proceeded to frame a set of resolutions, im- 
porting thatthe first settlers in Virginia had brought 
with them, and transmitted to their posterity, all the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by the people of 
England.’ By the two charters of James I. the co- 
lonists were entitled to all those privileges and im- 
munities. They had enjoyed the right of being thus 
governed by their own assembly, in the article of 
taxes and internal police, which right had never been 
forfeited or relinquished, but constantly recognized 
bythe King and parliament of Great Britain’. There- 
fore the general assembly of Virginia, together with 
His Majesty or his Substitutes, had in their repre- 





® Ibid, vol. i. p. 32. 

1 This third resolution wants connexion and explanation. The right of being 
thus governed is claimed without any previous declaration of the mode of government, 
This is supplied by a resolution which, though rejected by the assembly, was pub- 
lished, and must have formed the third in the series originally moved. It is in these 
words, ** Resolved, That His Majesty’s liege people, the inhabitants of this colony, 
** are not bound to yield-obedience to any law or ordinance.whatsoever, designed to 
‘© impose any taxation whatsoever upon them, other than the laws and ordinances 
“© of the general assembly aforesaid.” Another resolution was also presented and 
rejected, as follows ; «* Any person who shall, by speaking or writing, maintain that 
‘© any person or persons, other than the genera! assembly of this colony, have any 
* right or power to impose or lay any taxation whatsoever on the people here, shal! : 
** be deemed an enemy to His Majesty’s colony.” 
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sentative capacity the only exclusive right and 
_power to tax the inhabitants of Virginia ; and every 
_attempt to vest such a power in any person or per- 
sons whomsoever, except the general assembly, was 


illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust, and had a ma- 


Their as- 
sembly dis- 
solved. 


Conduct 
of New 
' England. 


cnifest tendency to destroy British, as well as Ame- 
rican independence.* 

The governor of Virginia, informed of these pro- 
ceedings, dissolved the assembly ; but this measure 
was adopted too late; their resolves sanctioned op- 
position in their own province, and formed a prece- 
dent which was followed by other legislative bodies 

The resolutions, though preceded by such a vehe- 
ment debate, were too moderate_to satisfy the inha- 


- bitarits of New England, who had in the preceding | 


year manifesteda disposition to resist the authority of 
Great Britain in general, by a resolute assertion of 
the Rigitts of Man: the assembly of Virginia cau- 
tiously appealed to their charters, proudly considered 
themselves as British subjects, and left the authority 


_of the mother-country without limits, except in the 


August. 
Preparations 
for Foldiiig a 
congress. 


particulars of taxation and internal police, tacitly 
acknowledging their right to impose duties on mer- 
chandises, and to regulate and restrain commerce. 
At the suggestion of the Honse of Representatives 
at Boston, several assemblies appointed deputies for 


_ a general congress at New York, to which the legisla- 


ture of each province was to contribute from two to 


_ five members, for the purpose of obtaining relief un- 


Combina- 
tion against 
the use of _ 
stamps, 


Riots. 


der the insupportable grievance of the stamp act.! 
In this interval, every exertion which interest and 
resentment could suggest was employed to increase 


. the popular fermentation. The practisers of the law’ 
‘generally resolved to forego their profession rather 


than make use of stamps. The officers appointed by 
government to distribute them were compelled by 


* Almon's Collection of Papers, vol. i. p. 6. 
* See'a list of the first congress, Almon’s Papers, vol. i. 27. 
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mobs to resign their offices, and undertake never to CHAP. 
resume them. ‘These insurrections occurring nearly) 1X. , 
at the same time in all parts of America, and having “yy. 
the same tendency, manifested a corresponding in-’ 
fluence which governed all their motions. The 
immediate agents were of the lowest class, but evi-. 
dently guided and protected by their superiors. 

The proceedings at Bostof, which served as a 26h Aug. 
model for the rest, are thus described: About twi- 4* 2" 
light, a small bonfire was kindled, and surrounded 
only by a few boys and-children: the fire-ward en- 
deavouring to extinguish it, was desired in a whisper, 
by an unknown person, to desist ; not regarding this 
intimation, he received a blow on the arm, and such 
other marks of violence as compelled him to with- 
draw. Soon afterward, a particular whistle and 
whoop ‘were heard, which served as a signal for the’ ’ 
appearance of a great number of persons disguised, 
and armed with clubs and sticks, who burned the re- 
cords of the admiralty, and destroyed the houses, fur- 
niture and apparel of such public officers as had’ 
given offence. The respectable inhabitants disa~ 
vowed such proceedings; but rewards for the de- 
tection of the criminals were tendered in vain, and’ 
the governor attempted to induce the militia to. 
assist in preserving the peace without effect.” _ 

The intelligence of a change of ministry in Eng- 
land, which transferred the power of government’ 
to those who were supposed adverse to the system 
adopted toward America, is supposed to have given 
energy to these tumults*; and the conjecture is ren- 
dered more probable from the vote of the freeholders' - 
of Boston, that addresses of thanks should be pre- 1st Sep. 
sented to General Conway and Colonel Barré, and’ 
their pictures be placed in the town-hall. ° mG 


m Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol.i. p. 13, et passim.—Stedman, vol. i. p-39, 
» Stedman, vol. i. p. 38. 
© Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol. i. p. 16. 
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Deputies from nine of the colonies met in con- 
gress. The four not represented were New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. The 
assembly of New Hampshire promised concurrence 
in any petition which should be agreed on by the re- 
presentatives of the other colonies. The assemblies 
in the other three provinces were not sitting when 
the letter from Massachusetts Bay arrived, and the 
governors prevented their meeting, till the day ap- 


pointed for holding the congress was past. When 


the commissioners of Boston waited on the governor 
of New York, he said such a congress was uncon- 
stitutional, unprecedented, and unlawful, and he 
should give them no countenance ; he did not, how- 
ever, attempt to hinder their proceedings. 

The members were, in general, men of warm pas- 
sions ; an impatience to return home, and the pride 
of those who were intrusted with the delicate com- 
mission of drawing up their resolves, had a bad effect 
on their transactions. These persons had not sought 
proper sources of information before they began to 
write, nor indeed before.the congress was dissolved; 


_ and their compositions betray evident marksof hurry 


and imperfection. They determined on fourteen re- 
solves, a petition to the King, another to the House 
of Commons, and a memorial to the House of Lords, 
They would not be persuaded to a full recognition 
of the authority of parliament in matters of taxation, 
but professed allegiance to the crown, and due subor- 
dination to the two houses, By their resolutions, 
they declared themselves entitled to all the rights of 
subjects born within the realm of Great Britain. 
They pronounced it essential to the freedom of a 
people to be taxed only with their own consent ; 
but the colonies neither were nor could, from local 
circumstances, be represented in the British House 
of Commons; their only representatives were in 


their colonial legislatures ; and except by them, no 
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They defined supplies to be gifts, and therefore in- 
ferred that the Commons of Great Britain could not 
constitutionally grant away American property. 
Theyclaimed trial by jury as the right of the subject; 
the stamp act, and other acts of trade, tended to sub- 
vert that right. The duties lately imposed, they af- 
firmed to be grievous, and the payment impracti- 
cable: the profits of their commerce centered in 
Great Britain, and therefore the inhabitants of 
America contributed largely to all supplies. The ef- 
fect of the parliamentary restrictions was such as to 
prevent them from purchasing the manufactures of 
Great Britain ; but the prosperity of the colonies 
depended on the enjoyment of their rights, and a 
mutually beneficial intercourse with the mother- 
country. They claimed, as subjects, the right of 
petitioning King, Lords, and Commons, and de- 
clared it was their duty, by a loyal address to the 
King, and humble application to both houses, to 
procure a repeal of the stamp act, and others re- 
stricting trade and extending the admiralty juris- 
dictions. The acts of the congress concluded, by 
recommending the co:onies to solicit their cause by 
special agents from each. ° oes 
These proceedings, conducted with a cautious 
_ attention to the externals of order and decorum, ex- 
cited no immediate alarm, but the convocation pro- 
duced most extensive and prejudicial effects. Their 
resolutions formed the basis’ and model of ee 
and addresses, which were procured throughout the 
colonies; and the interchange of opinion inflamed 
the spirit of opposition, while it destroyed fear of fail- 
ure by the certain prospect of co-operation and sup- 
ort...“ By the meeting of so many deputies at New 
York,” a judicious writer has observed, “a communi- 
cation wasopened, and a correspondence established, 


P Appendix, No. V. See also the proceedings at length, Almon’s Collection of, 
Papers, vol. i, p.26,—Stedman, vol. i. p. 39 to 42. 
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between the leading men of all the colonies; anda ~ 
foundation was thus laid for uniting their common 
efforts, whenever future circumstances, and the at- 
tempt of a future administration, should render it ne- 
cessary. One effect of the mutual understanding 
which took place among these leading men was, 
indeed, discoverable; for, as soon as they returned to 


' their respective homes, associations were set on foot 


The de- 
livery of 
stamps pre- 
vented. 


if Nov. 


Observa- 
tions, 


in all the colonies against the importation of British 
manufactures *, such importation to cease after the 
Ist of January tollowing, until the stamp act should 
be repealed; a measure which was probably con- 
certed before they left New York.” * 

The effects of this determined spirit of opposition 
were speedily displayed. When ships arrived from 
England with stamped papers on board, the utmost 
industry was employed in preventing the unloading 
of theircargoes, and compelling the officers of govern- 
ment to place the stamps in the custody of persons 
appointed to prevent their being used. The ships 
were not secure unless under the guns of men of war, 
or of forts. From these circumstances, and the re- . 
signation of'the appointed distributors, on the day 
assigned for the operation of the act, no stamps could 
be obtained. ‘The administration of justice was im- 
peded, except in criminal cases, and commerce was 
suspended by the impossibility of obtaining entries 
and clearances at the custom-houses, with the legal 
impost.. Some merchants ventured to send their 
ships on voyages with certificates from the go- 
vernors, that stamps could not be procured; and 
the council and.assembly of Massachusetts entered 
a daring resolution in their books, declaring it 
lawful to transact business without them. ° 

If the ministry were not convinced that the time 


4 This measure cid not succeed in the degree that was supposed: designing 


men, however, took advantage of it, when they had large stores of English 
goods on hand. 


* Stedman, vol. i: p. 42. ; 
5 Thid. Andrew’s Hiftory of the War, vol. i. pe4g. 
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was arrived, or nearly approaching, when the de- 
pendence of America on Great Britain must be dis- 
solved, their conduct in tolerating the proceedings of 
the colonists was highly culpable. Ifthey deemed 
such a separation now unavoidable, they did not meet 
the occasion with sufficient magnanimity, nor pursue 
a system calculated to diminish the danger and in- 
jury attending so great a divulsion from the mother. 
country. It was obvious that so large a body of 
people, separated by a wide ocean from the imme- 
diate effects of resentment, and encouraged by in- 
terest, and by the avowed approbation of a nume- 
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rous and popular party in England, would not desist - 


from a course of opposition, in which their greatest 
excesses were sanctioned by impunity. 

The ministers were embarrassed with the difficul- 
ties of their situation, and equally unprepared for 
effectual resistance and dignified concession. One 
of their first measures respecting America was pru- 
dent, and if followed by others distinguished for 
vigour, the result might have been highly beneficial. 
A minute was entered in the treasury books, import- 
ing, that in order to obviate the inconvenience of 


Proceeding 
of the mi- 
nistry. 


9th July. 


bringing into Great Britain the money raised in the — 


colonies, it should be received by the deputy pay- 
master in America, to defray the subsistence of 
troops, and military expences. ‘The resolutions of 
the assembly of Virginia were laid before the board 
of trade, and by them reported to be a dangerous 
attack on the constitution of Great Britain; andthey 


recommended that orders should be immediately - 


issued for the executive power, and all the officers 
of government in Virginia, concerned in enforcing 
the stamp duty, to exert themselves vigourously in 
supporting the authority of parliament, and with be- 
coming firmness, in exacting a due obedience to the 
law of the land. ae 

A council was not held speedily after this resolu- 
tion of the board of trade; but General Conway, 
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‘secretary of state for the southern department, wrote 


to the governor of Virginia a letter of a. weak and 
impolitic tendency. He expressed hopes, that ano- 
ther assembly would adopt decisions different from 
those transmitted to England, and advised him to 


make proper representations to the wise and sober 


part of the people. But even these unimportant and 
indecisive directions were qualified by an observation, 
that as the matter was before the privy-council, he 
should not pretend to give any advice or instructions 
on the subject. ‘The same irresolution infected the 
council ; they reported to the King, that this was a 
matter of the utmost importance to the realm and 
legislature; too weighty for their determination, and 
only to be discussed in parliament *. By this declara- 
tion, the council declined advising, because the sub- 
ject was of importance, and referred to parliament 
for instructions whether cbedience to its own acts 
should be enforced by the executive power. After 
the holding of the council, General Conway wrote a 
circular letter to the governors in America, in terms 
somewhat more decisive, but not sufficiently clear or 
dignified for the minister of an insulted government, 
who gives instructions in a critical emergency. 

If the advice of the two houses was deemed. ne- 
cessary tosanction theacts of government, the session 
oughttohavebeen immediately commenced, and pro- 
per measures speedily adopted; but the parliament 
did not assemble till the 17th of December, and se- 
parated for the Christmas recess, without transacting 
any business, except issuing writs to fill up vacancies. 

In this interval, a meeting was held at the house 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, for the purpose of 
arranging measures against the opening of thesession, 
and particularly with respect to the late transactions 
in America. Among the persons present, were the 
Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Egmont, General 
Conway, Mr. Dowdeswell, the Earl of Dartmouth, 


* See Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol. i. p. 88. 
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and Mr. Yorke. The most effective and dignified 
advice was to declare, by an act of parliament, the 
legislative power of Great Britain over America, and 
inflict penalties of high treason on those who should 
impeach that authority, either by speaking or writing. 
The supremacy of the parent-country being thus as- 
certained, it was recommended to bring in a bill to 
explain, alter, and amend the stamp act, in such a 
manner as would render the operation easy, and its 
provisions unexceptionable. ‘The principal altera- 
tions were, that duties should be paid in currency, 
instead of sterling money ; offences against the act 
tried in courts of record, instead of the court of 
vice-admiralty ; and the merchants relieved, by 
taking off, or greatly reducing, the stamps on 
cockets and clearances. But this firm and manly 
advice did not prevail; the opinions previously deli- 
vered by some members of administration, were in- 
compatible with such measures; and although Mr. 
Dowdeswell, chancellor of the exchequer, produced 
letters from New York, importing that the money 
collected from the duty on molasses, had been de- 
tained in the colony by the threats and orders of the 
mob, yet no vigorous measure was resolved on. In 
fact, nothing was decided, except the terms in which 
the King’s speech should be comprised: and the 
ministry formed no regular or consistent plan of 
operation and mutual support." 

When parliament met before the holidays, the 
King, in his speech, observed that matters had oc- 
curred in some of the American colonies, which 
demanded the most serious attention of the legisla- 
ture. After the recess he resumed the topic, and 
having observed that he had directed the proper 
papers to be laid before the two houses, said, “ No 
‘< time has been lost on the first advice of these dis- 
‘«‘ turbances to issue orders to the governors of 
« American provinces, and commanders of forces, 


* From private information, and minutes of ihe conference, 
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“« for the exertion of all the powers of government’ 
‘in suppressing riots and tumults, and in the 

“ effectual support of lawful authority.” Whatever 

remained to be done, was committed to the wisdom 

of the legislature. a 

In the debate on the address, theaffairs of America 
were amply discussed. The difference of sentiment * 
which prevailed in the cabinet now became apparent, 
and the contest was not properly between ministry 
and opposition, but between thase who favoured and 
those who disavowed the taxation of America. Mr. 
Nugent (afterwards Earl of Clare) insisted that the 
honour and dignity of the kingdom required a com- 
pulsory enforcement of the stamp act, unless the 
right of parliament was acknowledged, and the re- 
peal solicited as a favour. He computed the expense 
of the troops employed in America for their defence 
at nine pence in the pound of the iand-tax, while 
the produce ofthe stamp act would not raise a 
shilling a head on the colonists *; but a pepper-corn 
in acknowledgment of right, was of more value than 
millions without that homage. 

Mr. Pitt was conspicuous on the opposite side. 
He informed the House, that hewas unconnectedand 
unconsulted; and having desired a second reading of 
the speech and address, sarcastically applauded both, 
because nothing was decidedrespecting America, and 
every one was left at liberty to assume such part ashe 
should see fit. He disapproved of the tardiness dis- 
played in giving notice to the legislature of the Ame- 
rican troubles, which ought to have been imparted 
immediately; and condemned, without reserve, every 
capital measure of the late ministry. He had no 
objection to the present administration ; they were 


men of fair characters, and such as he was glad to 


* The greatest sum proposed to be raised by the stamp act, was 100,000l. per 
annum. One shilling each from the inhabitants of America, who were computed at 
two millions and a half, would give 125,000!.. ‘This calculation, however, is shewn 
by Lord Sheffield, in his observations on the commerce of the American States, to 
be grossly exaggerated. 
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made a sacrifice by any of them: some had asked his . 


- opinion before they would engage: he had advised 
them to take official situations, but could not give 
them his confidence. ‘ Pardon me, gentlemen,”’ 

he said,: bowing to the ministry, ‘“ confidence is a 
plant of slow growth in an aged bosom; youth is the 


season of credulity. By comparing events with each. 


other, reasoning from effects to causes, methinks I 
plainly discover the traces of an over-ruling influence. 
There is a clause in the act of settlement to oblige 
every minister to sign his name to the advice which 
he gives to his sovereign. Would it were observed! 
—TI have had the honour to serve the crown, andif I 
could have submitted to influence, I might have still 
continued to serve ; but I would not be responsible 
for others. I have no local attachments: it 1s in- 
different to me whether.a man was rocked in his 
cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. I 
sought for merit wherever it was to be found... It is 
my boast that I was the first mmister who looked for 
it, and found it in the mountains of the North. I 
calied it forth, and drew into your service an hardy 
and intrepid race of men!—men who, when left by 
your jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your 
enemies, and had gone nigh to overturn the state in 
the war before the last. These men, in the last war, 
were brought to combat on your side; they served 
with fidelity, as they fought with valour, and con- 
quered for you in every part of the world; —detested 
be the national reflections against them! they are 
unjust, groundless, iliberal, unmanly. — When I 
ceased to serve His Majesty as a minister, it was 
' not the country of the man by which I was moved 
‘—but the man of that country wanted wisdom, 
_and held principles incompatible with freedom.” 
Mr. Pitt then said, when the resolution was 
adopted to tax America, he was confined by illness, 
but so great was the.agitation of his mind for the 
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consequences, that if he could have endured to be 
carried in his bed, he would have solicited some kind 
hand to lay him down on the floor of the House, that 
he mightbeartestimony againstit. He hopedanearly 
day would be appointed to consider the state of the 
nation with respect to America, and thatthe discussion 
would be conducted with temper andimpartiality. A 
more important subject never engaged the attention 
of the House; that only excepted, when, near a cen- 
tury ago, the Commons debated whether they them- 
selves were to be bound or free. Inthe meantime, as 
he could not depend on his health for a future day, 
he should say a few words at present. Leaving the 


Justice, the equity, the policy, and the expediency of 


the act to another time, he would confine himself to 
the right, a point which seemed not generally under- 
stood. He reprobated the argument of Mr. Nugent, 


which had a tendency to make it a point of honour. 


If gentlemen considered it in that light, they left all 
measures of right and wrong to follow a delusion, 
which might lead to destruction. He then declared 


_his opinion that Great Britain had no right to laya tax 


upon the colonies; though, at the same time, he as- 
serted the authority of Great Britain over them, to 
be sovereign and supreme in every caseof legislation. 
In support of this opinion he said, «The colonists are 
subjects of this kingdom, equally entitled with your- _ 
selves to all the natural rights of mankind, and the 
peculiar privileges of Englishmen ;— equally bound 
by its laws, and equally participating in the constitu- 
tion of this free country. The Americans are the 
sons, not the bastards, of England. Taxation is no 
part of the governing or legislative power. ‘Taxes 
are the voluntary gift and grant of the Commons 
alone. In legislation, the three estates of the realm 
are alike concerned, but the concurrenceof the peers 
and the crown to a tax, is only necessary to clothe it 
with the form of a law; the gift and grant is of the 
Commons alone. In ancient days, the crown, the 
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barons, and the clergy possessed the lands. In those cH AP. 
days, the barons and the clergy granted to the Ix. 
crown; they gave and granted what was their own. 
At present, since the discovery of America, and 
other circumstances permitting, the Commons are 
become the proprietors of the land. The church 
(God bless it!) has but a pittance. The property of 
the Lords, compared with that of the Commons, is 
asa drop of water in the ocean; and this House re- 
presents those Commons, the proprietors of the lands; 
and those proprietors virtually represent the rest of 
the inhabitants. When, therefore, in this House 
we give and grant, we give and grant what is our 
own. But in an American tax, what do we do? We, 
Your Majesty’s Commons for Great Britain, give 
and grant to Your Majesty, what? Cur own pro- 
perty ?—No; we give and grant to Your Majesty 
the property of Your Majesty’s Commons of Ame- 
rica. It is an absurdity in terms. The distinction 
between legislation and taxation is essentially neces- 
sary toliberty. ‘The crown, the peers, are equally 
legislative powers with the Commons. If taxation 
be a part of simple legislation, the crown, the peers, 
have rights in taxation as well as yourselves: rights 
which they will claim, which they will exercise, 
whenever the principle can be supported by power. 
‘There is an idea in some, that the colonies are vir- 
tually represented in the House. I would fain know 
by whom an American is represented here? Is he 
represented by any knight of the shire in this king- 
dom? Wouldto God that respectable representation 
were augmented to a greater number! Or, will you 
tell him that he is represented by any representative 
of a borough —a borough which perhaps its own 
representatives never saw. — This is what is called 
the rotten part of the constitution. — It cannot con- 
tinue a century. If it does not drop, it must be 
amputated. ‘The idea of a virtual representation 
of America in this House, is the most contemptible 
10 
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that ever entered into the head of a man. It does 
not deserve a serious refutation. ‘The commoners 
of America, represented in their several assemblies, 
have ever been in possession of the exercise of this, 
their constitutional right, of giving and granting 
their own money. They would have been slaves, 
if they had not enjoyed it. At the same time, this 
kingdom, as the supreme governing and legislative 
power, has always bound the colonies by her laws, 
by her regulations and restrictions, in trade, in navi- 
gation, in manufactures ; in every thing except that 
of taking their money out of their pockets without 
their consent. Here I would draw the line, « quam 
ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 

A considerable pause suicceeded this remarkable 
speech, which was well calculated to produce an 
animated reply; but noone rising, General Conway 
declared his sentiments were entirely conformable 
to those of Mr. Pitt. He accounted for the tardy 
notice to parliament of the troubles in America, by 
saying, the first accounts were too vague and im- 
perfect to be worthy of notice’. « An over-ruling 
influence,”’ he said, “ has been hinted at. I see 
nothing of it; —I feel nothing of it; —I disclaim 
it for myself, and, as far as my discernment can 
reach, for the rest of His Majesty’s ministers.’? 

Although Mr. Pitt was so far gratified by General 
Conway’s coincidence in opinion, and by some high 
compliments contained in his speech, as to admit the 
validity of his excuse if it was true; Mr. Grenville, 
who spoke in defence of his own measures, was not 
disposed to treat the matter with so much lenity. He 
censured the ministry with great severity for delaying 


_to give earlier notice of the disturbances in America. 


He said, « They began in July, and now we are in 


¥ This assertion of the secretary of state could hardly be correct. The resolu- 
tions of the assembly of Virginia were not vague information; the resolutions en- 
tered into by the other assemblies to form a congress were clearly announced; and 


the minute of council of the 3d October shews that the ministry did not consider 
these matters of small importance, ; 
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currences, they are now grown to disturbances, to 


tumults and riots. I doubt they border on open 
rebellion ; and if the doctrine of this day be con- 
firmed, that name will be lost in revolution, The 
government over them being dissolved, a revolution 
must take place in America. I cannot understand the 
difference between external and internal taxes. They 
are the same in effect, and only differ in name. That 
this kingdom has the sovereign, the supreme legisla. 
tive power over America, is granted; it cannot be de- 
nied : and taxation is a part of that sovereign power. 
it is one branch of legislation.’ It is, and it has been, 
exercised over those who are not, who’ never were 
represented. It is exercised over the East IndiaCom- 


pany, the merchants of London, the proprietors of 


the stocks, and over the great manufacturing towns. 
It was exercised over the palatinate of Chester, and 
the bishopric of Durham, before they sent any repre- 
sentatives to parliament. I appeal for proof to the 
preambles of the acts which gave them representa- 
tives: the one in the reign of Henry VIII. the other 
in that of Charles II.” Mr. Grenville then quoted 
the acts, and desired they might be read; which 
being done, he continued : « When I proposed to tax 
America, I repeatedly asked the House if any objec- 
tion could be madeto the right; but nooneattempted 
to deny it. Protection and obedience are reciprocal. 
Great Britain protects America: America is bound 
to yield obedience. If not, tell me when the Ame- 
ricans were emancipated ? When they want the pro- 
tection of this kingdom, they are always ready to ask 
it; that protection has always been afforded them in 
the most full and ample manner. - The nation has 
run itself into an immense debt to give them protec- 
tion; and now they are called upon to contribute a 
small share towards the public expense,—an expense 
arising from themselves,— they renounce your au- 


‘thority, insult your officers, and break out, I might 
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almost say, into open rebellion. The seditious spirit, 
of the colonies owes its birth to the factions in this 
House. Gentlemen are careless of the consequences 
of what they say, provided it answers the purposes of 
opposition. We were told we trod on tender ground; 
we were bid to expect disobedience. What was this, 
but telling the Americans to resist the law,— to en- 
courage their obstinacy with the expectation of sup- 
port from hence? Let us only persevere for a short 
time, they would say, our friends will soon be in 
power. Ungrateful people of America! Bounties 
have been extended to them: when I had the honour 
of serving the crown, while you yourselves were 
loaded with an enormous debt, you have given 
bounties on their lumber, on their iron, their hemp, 
and many other articles. You have relaxed, in their 
favour, the act of navigation, that palladium of Bri. 
tish commerce: and yet I have been abused in all 
the public papers as an enemy to the trade of Ame- 
rica. I have been particularly charged with giving 
orders and instructions to prevent the Spanish trade, 


and thereby stopping the channel by which alone 


North America used to be supplied with cash for 
remittances to this country. I defy any man to pro- 
duce any such orders or instructions. [| discouraged 
no trade but what was illicit, what was prohibited 
by act of parliament. I was above giving an answer 
to anonymous calumnies; but in this place it be- 
comes me to wipe off the aspersion.” ; 
When Mr.Grenville ceased speaking several mem- 
bers rose, but Mr. Pitt appearing to be one of the 
number, the others receded, and the House clamo- 
rously required that he should be heard. In his 


_exordium, Mr. Pitt observed, he only meant to have 


thrown out a few hints on the right of taxation, which 

was at least equivocal, but since Mr. Grenville had 

gone into the justice, the equity, the policy, the ex. 

pediency of the stamp act, he would follow him 

through the whole field, and combat his arguments 
: 10 
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on every point. This declaration produced an objec- 
tion on the point of order, but'that question being de- 
cided in Mr. Pitt’s favour, he, by desire of the House, 
thus proceeded :_ « Ihave been charged with giving 


birth to sedition in America. Sorry Iam to hear the 


liberty of speech in this House imputed as a crime. 
But the imputation shall not discourage me. Itisa 
liberty IT mean to exercise. No gentleman ought to 
be afraid to exercise it. It is a liberty by which the 
gentleman who calumniates it might have profited. 
He ought to have profited. He ought to have desisted 
from his project. The gentleman tells us America is 
obstinate; America is almost in open rebellion. I re- 
joice that America has resisted: Three millions of 
people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty, as volun- 
tarily to submit to be slaves, would have been fit in- 
struments to make slaves of the rest. I come not here 
armed: at: all points with law cases and acts of parlia- 
ment, with the statute-book doubled down in dogs- 
ears,-to defend the cause of liberty. If Thad, I myself 
would have cited the two cases of Chester and Dur- 
~ham; I would have cited them to shew, that, even 


under arbitrary reigns, parliaments were ashamed of 


taxing a people without their consent, and allowed 
them representatives. Why did the gentleman confine 
. himself to Chester and Durham? He might have 
taken a higher example in Wales —Wales, that never 
was taxed by parliament, until it was incorporated.” 

Mr. Pitt then deprecated the consideration of the 
question as a mere point of law, for which he ac- 
knowledged his inability, but wished it might be 
discussed on a constitutional principle ; that being 
a ground on which he stood firm, and could boldly 
meet any man. He distinguished between the Ame- 
ricans who were not, and could not be represented 
in parliament, and the merchants, stockholders, and 
manufacturers who were represented, or might be if 
they would. He recapitulated the names and cha- 
racters of the chief ministers since the Revolution ; 
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of robbing the colonies of their constitutional rights. 
There were not wanting some who had endeavoured 
to persuade him, when minister, to burn his fingers 


with an American stamp act; and perhaps, under 


the then circumstances, they might have submitted, 
but it would have been taking an unjust and unge- 
nerous advantage. 

‘«* Tam no courtier of America ;’’ he said, ‘ I 
stand up for this kingdom. I maintain that the 
parliament has a right to bind, to restrain America. 
Our legislative power over the colonies is sovereign 
and supreme. When it ceases to be sovereign and 
supreme, I would advise every gentleman to sell 
his lands, if he can, and embark for that country. 
When two countries are connected together, like 
England and her colonies, without being incorpo- 
rated, the one must necessarily govern ; the greater 
must rule the less; but so rule it, as not to contra- 
dict the fundamental principles that are common to 
both. There is a plain distinction between taxes 
levied for the purposes of raising a revenue, and 
duties imposed for the regulation of trade, for the 
accommodation of the subject; although, in the 
consequences, some revenue might incidentally arise 
from the latter. The gentleman asks, when were the 
colonies emancipated? I desire to know when they 
were made slaves? But I dwell not upon words.” 

Mr. Pitt then asserted that the protits to Great 
Britain from the trade of the colonies, through all its 
branches, were two millions a year. ‘ This was the 
fund which carried us triumphantly through the last 
war. This is the price America pays for protection. 
And shall a miserablefinancier comewitha boast,that 
he can fetch a pepper-corn into the Exchequer, by 
the loss of millions to the nation! Iam convinced,”? 
he added, ‘the whole commercial system of America 
may be altered to advantage : you have prohibited 
whrere you ought to have encouraged ; and you have 
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encouraged where you ought to have prohibited. 
Improper restraints have been laid on the Continent 
in favour of'the Islands. Let the acts of parliament 


in consequence of treaties remain, but let not an Eng- — 


lish minister become a custom-house officer for Spain, 
or for any foreign power. Much is wrong ;: much 
may be amended for the general good of the whole. 
The gentleman must not wonder he was not contra- 
dicted, when, as minister, he asserted the right of 
parliament to tax America. I know not how it is, 
but there is a modesty in this House which does not 
choose to contradict a minister. Even your chair, 
Sir, looks too often towards St. James’s. I wish gen- 
tlemen would think better of this modesty. If they 
do not, perhaps the collective body may begin to 
abate of its respect for the representative. A great 
deal has been said without doors of the power, of the 
strength of America. It is a topic that ought to be 
cautiously meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound 
bottom, the force of this country can crush America 
to atoms. But on this ground, on the stamp act, 
when so many here will think it a crying injustice, I 
am one who will lift up my hands against it ; in such 
a cause your success would be hazardous. America, 
if she fell, would fall like the strong man; she would 
embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the 
constitution along with her.” Mr. Pitt, deprecating 
too much severity in judging the conduct of’ the 
Americans, said, “I acknowledge they have not 
acted in all things with prudence and temper : they 
have been wronged ; they have been driven to mad- 
ness by injustice. Will you punish them for the mad- 


ness you have occasioned ? Rather let prudence and 


temper come first from this side. I will undertake 
for America, that she will follow the example. 
There are two lines in a ballad of Prior, on a man’s 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and your 
colonies, that I cannot help repeating them; — 


* Be to her faults a little blind : 
‘«* Be to her virwes very kind 
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In conclusion, he gave it as his opinion, that the 
stamp act should be repealed absolutely, totally, 
and immediately ; and the reason assigned, that it 
was founded on an erroneous principle, « At the 
same time,”’ he added, « let the sovereign authority 
of this country over the colonies be asserted, in as 
strong terms as can be devised, and be made to ex- 
tend to every point of legislation; that we may 
bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and 
exercise every power, except that of taking their 
money without their consent.” 

The address was carried without division’. In 
the course of this debate, it was affirmed that the 
ministry encouraged the numerous petitions which 
were presented to the House for a repeal of the 
stamp act. ‘The same assertion has been repeated 
by other writers’, and wears an appearance of truth, 
as the ministry were determined to effect that fa- 
vourite measure, although the manner of carrying 
it into execution was left undecided. ' 

Having formed this resolution, they would have 
acted with greater dignity and propriety in dissolving 
the parliament, ‘The same House of Commons, by 
annulling all their former acts, exposed themselves to 
ridicule; and all those who had supported, from prin- 
ciple, the measures of the late ministry, would be 
ready to join in a rancorousandinyeterate Opposition. 
Even some who voted with the administration, and 
declared opinions favourable to the repeal of the 
stamp act, attributed their conyiction solely to the 


¥Y This debate is given at an unusual length from its great importance, It is to. 
be found in Debrett’s Debates, vol. iv. p: 288, andinthe Life of Lord Chatham, 
vol. i. p. 497, where the editor states that the speeches were taken by Sir Robert 
Dean, assisted by the Earl of Charlemont: ©The whole debate was published in the 
year 1766, in the form of a pamphlet, intitled, “ Political Debates,” and to evade 
the resentment of the House, the place of impression was said to be Paris. Mr. 
Pitt’s speeches do honour to his abilities as an orator, but not to his wisdom asa po- 
litician, or his prudence as a senator. Mr. Burke made his first parliamentary exer- 
tion in this debate, and acquired the applause of Mr. Pitt; but no account of his 
speech is yet given to the public. 


_* See Lord Nugent’s speech, Debrett’s Debates, vol. iv. p. 288. Stedman's 
history of the American War, vol. i. p45. 
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arguments of Mr. Pitt, who accompanied those argu- 
ments with a declaration that the ministers did not 
possess his confidence. Hence a strong opposition 
party was formed, and the ministers were open to 
attack on all sides. Their efforts for the repeal of the 
stamp act were attributed to motives utterly incon- 
sistent with the independence which marked their 
characters ; it was even asserted that they were bul- 
lied into that measure by Mr. Pitt*.. On the whole, 
although the Rockingham administration was com- 
posed of men, who, in themselves and their con- 
nexions in both Houses of Parliament, united a 
large portion of ability and character, yet their 
strength was so doubtful, that the nation could not 
with confidence expect their stability and perma- 
nency. ‘They did not possess the esteem of the 
court, were opposed by a strong party in parliament, 
and the respect of the people towards them, as in- 
dividuals, was diminished by the opposition of Mr. 
Pitt, and the notion, which was diligently inculcated, 
that by separately accepting official situations, they 
enfeebled the true Whig interest. | 
The utmost concession agreeable to the views of 
those who were strenuousin supporting the authority 
of Great Britain, was a partial repeal, or modification, 
of the stamp act. Those who followed the principles 
laid down by Mr. Pitt, demanded a total relinquish- 
ment of the measure, and that the assertion. of, the 
supreme authority of Great Britain should be accom- 
panied withan humiliatingdeclaration. Theministry 
pursued a middle course; they resolved to repeal the 
tax, without specifying their reasons, but, at the same 
time; to declare the undoubted right of parliament to 
make laws binding the British colonies in all cases.” 
To establish the propriety of these measures, wit- 
nesses were examined, and particularly Dr. Frank- 
lin. » His testimony, which deserves great attention, 


4 Burke’s Works, vol. i. p. 553. » Ibid, p. 550. 
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tended to prove the stamp duty in every respect im- 
politic, and injurious to the country; that the Ame- 
ricans would never submit to it, however modified, 
unless compelled by arms. ' He was of opinion, that 
the colonists would be satisfied with the repeal, even 
though an act should be passed declaring the right 
of parliament to impose taxes at pleasure’; but the 
assemblies would never be induced, either by kind- 
ness or compulsion, to rescind their resolutions. 

On application for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the stamp act, a motion to substitute the words ez- 
plan and amend was over-ruled. The minority was 
numerous and respectable, both for talents and pro- 
perty®. Repealing and declaratory bills were intro- 
duced; they were carefully moulded in a committee, 
which sat six weeks; and after passing the House of 
Commons, though not without strong debates and 


' divisions, were sent up to the Lords. 


- Inthe upper House, Lord Camden made a strenu- 
ous speech against the declaratory bill. He averred, 
that taxation and representation are inseparable; this, 
he said, was no novelty ; it did not originate in Ed- 
ward’s or in Henry’s reign, but was coeval with the 
constitution. ‘ ‘There is not,’’ he said, ‘a blade of 
grass, growing in the most obscure corner of this 
kingdom, which is not, which was not ever, repre- 
sented, since the beginning of the constitution; there 
is not a blade of grass which, when taxed, was not 
taxed by the consent ofthe proprietor.” He spoke 
with enthusiastic, but perhaps exaggerated admira- 
tion, of Locke’s principle, that the supreme power 
cannot take from any man any part of his property 
without his own consent; and refused his assent to 
any bill for taxing the American colonies, while . 
they remained unrepresented. 

- The repealing act met with a still moredetermined 
opposition. On the second reading, an interesting 
debate took place, and the majority, on the division, 

* For the amendment 167, against 275. 
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was, by no means, flattering to the ministry’. A cuHap. 
masterly protest was entered on the journals by Ix. 
thirty-three peers. On the third reading, there was 

a similar debate, and a new protest, of equal force, alee Mure 
signed by twenty-eight. 

In addition to those two bills, another was passed Act of in- 
for indemnifying those who had transacted business, “°°” 
and giving validity to writings executed without 
stamps. Acts were likewise framed for repealing 
several duties, for securing the trade of America, 
and opening free ports in Jamaica and Dominica. 

Petitions having been presented from the coun- 26th Feb. 
ties affected by the excise on cider, praying for re- cle art 
lief, a committee of ways and means ordered a bill ot 
for repealing so much of that law as affected private 
persons ; which afterwards passed. ° : 

The question of general warrants was resumed un- 224 Apri. 
der the auspices of the ministry, and occasioned seve- Cer! 
ral. debates and motions. It was at length resolved, declared 
after various amendments, that “a general warrant 4°" 

‘< forseizingand apprehending any persenor persons, 
** being illegal, except in cases provided for by the 
‘© act of parliament, is, if executed onamember of the 
«© House of Commons, a breach of privilege.”’ A bill 291. 
to restrain the issuing of warrants for seizing papers, 
except in cases of treason or felony without benefit 
of clergy, under certain regulations, went through 
the House of Commons, but was thrown out by 


* Contents 105, non-contents 71. 

© This repeal appears rather to have been an attempt to gain popularity, than a 
measure of sound judgment. Lord North, at a subsequent period (18th May, 
1774), speaking of the opposition to this tax, and the motives for its repeal, used 
the following expressions: ‘¢ Let gentlemen om the other side of the House reflect 
«© on a tax which was laid, upon the maturest consideration, on a consumption not 
taxed before, called for by every rule of equality, and so light, though at the 
« same time productive, that scarcely any body could feel it. Every gentleman 
« will see [ mean the cider tax, that tax, against which there never were two syl- 
« Jables of common sense urged, was repealed upon the ery of liberty being in dan- 
“¢ gers the exciseman will invade our houses, castles if you please; yet a small 
«© composition would have kept out the exciseman, so that toa gentleman of four 
<< thousand pounds a year, the payment would have amounted only to forty shillings 
“a year. Unhappily, however, for this country, the cider counties gave us 
“© financiers, and the tax was repealed.” 
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cuapr. the Lords, An attempt was made to introduce 
IX. another bill, for preventing the seizure of persons 
by general warrants, but failed of success. ‘The 
result of these proceedings was merely this; the | 
House of Commons agreed with the judges on the 
illegality of apprehending any person by a general 
warrant, in cases of mere constructive delinquency, 
and therefore declared that a member of Parliament, 
so illegally apprehended, had a right to complain of 
a breach of privilege. | . 
Act for An act for restraining the importation of foreign 
the impora- Silks occasioned a joyful and numerous procession 
Tae of the Spital-fields weavers; and, as a scarcity of 
' corn was apprehended, measures were taken to in- 
sure a more copious provision, to prevent export- 
ation, and to enforce the laws against monopoly, 
forestalling, and regrating. ‘ 


Fees Beside these parliamentary transactions, the mini- 
oi the mi- : . . ; 
nistry. stry concluded a commercial treaty with Russia; 


obtained from France a liquidation of those bills, 
which since the cession of Canada were left in an 
unsettled state ; revised, and put in a train of satis- 
factory adjustment, the long deferred Manilla ran- 
som ; and made vigorous remonstrances to the court 
of France for the demolition of Dunkirk harbour, 
which produced some effect. * 
Their fee But, although many of these acts were important, 
ees and apparently calculated to gratify the public, the 
administration was not popular. ‘They were consi- 
dered by some as officious intruders, who weakened 
the true Whig interest, by keeping’Mr. Pitt out of 
place”; by others, as mere engines, employed to 
annul some late unpopular measures, but who dared 
not pursue an independent system of conduct, and 
who, in affecting to counteract Lord Bute’s plans, did 
not venture to remove his agents from their posts,‘ 


* Debrett’s Debates. Journals. The parliament was prorogued the 16th June. 
2 Burke’s Works, vol. i. Pp: 254, 385, 

® See Debret’s Debates, vol, iv. p. 358. 

> Observations on the late and present Administration, 1765. 
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It was obvious, on the prorogation of parliament, cH A P. 
that the ministry would-not long retain their station, 1X. 
Even before that period they appeared to have “~—~ 
adopted a system, and a mode of conduct, which ee 
was not agreeable to the Sovereign. One cause of 
offence was the delay in applying to parliament for 
a provision for the King’s younger brothers. The 
ministers had given strong hopes of obtaining it, 
but afterwards, through inattention or embarrass- 
ment, omitted carrying their promises into effect, 
till the committee of supply was closed.* 

Sensible that administration possessed neither ex- Due of 
tensive popularity, nor the confidence of the Crown, ton 
the Duke of Gratton resigned the seals of secretary “ 
of state, which being refused by Lord Hardwicke, 
weredelivered tothe Dukeof Richmond; Lord Hard- 
wicke, however, accepted a seat in the cabinet, and 
thus lent his aid to the administration, although he 
declined a situation attended with emolument. The 
Duke of Grafton justified hisresignation by declaring 
that the ministry wanted strength to guide the helm 
with success; he did not object, he said,.to their per- 
sons, or proceedings, but was convinced Mr. Pitt alone 
could give strength and solidity to government. Un- 
der him, he would be willing to serve in any capacity, 
not exclusively as a general officer, but even as a 
pioneer, and would take up a spade or a mattock. 
Actuated by the same sentiments, several other per- 
sons, of great talents and popularity, refused offices 
tendered by the ministry ; and surely, considering 
‘ these circumstances, it ill became the Rockinghany 
administration to attribute their loss of power to a 
cabal, a double cabinet, or a closet junto ; especially 
after General Conway’s declaration that he neither 
knew, saw, nor felt a secret influence. ! id 

The immediate cause of the dismission of the mini- iicieus of 
stry isattributed toanintrigue of the Lord Chancellor, the Lora 


Chancellor. 
* From private information. ; 
‘See Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, Burke’s Works, 
yol. j. passim, and particularly p. 440, 
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CHAP. Northington, whohad longcontemplated their feeble 


IX. 


1766. 
June. 


state, and meditated their overthrow. Soon after the 
prorogation of parliament, the affairs of Canada oc- 
cupied the attention of the council. The proclama- 
tion issued in 1764, by which all the laws of Great 
Britain were introduced intothe new acquisitions, oc- 
casioned great confusion and discontent. Thenatives 
complained that their laws of property were over- 
turned, and new ones established, to the principles of 
which they were strangers, and even unacquainted 
with the language in which thedecisionsof the judges 
weretobe pronounced. Lieutenant-General Murray, 
governor of the province, had framed several ordon- 
nances in pursuance of the proclamation, but the 
board of trade, in their report, considered them in- 


_ judicious, and some new regulations were evidently 


necessary. ‘Lhe papers relative to these disputes had, 
according to custom, in the course of the winter, been 
transmitted from the council office to Messrs. Yorke 
and DeGrey, the attorney and solicitor general, who, 
from thatandother information which they collected, 
prepared areport forthe consideration of the cabinet. 
This report contained a plan for the civil government 
of Quebec ; the principal feature of which was, toleave 
to the natives their ancient rights of property, or civil 
laws, and to temper the rigour of their criminal 
code, by the more equitable and liberal system of 
English jurisprudence. At the ‘first meeting of the 
cabinet to consider this subject, which took place at 
the Lord Chancellor’s house, he declared an entire 
disapprobation of the report, objected to some par- 
ticular regulations, and gave his opinion, that no 
proposition should be sanctioned bythe cabinet, until 
they had procured a complete code of the laws of 
Canada; a suggestion which would occasion a dela 
of a whole year: he also complained of some slight 
instances of’ inattention which he had experienced : 
the meeting was dissolved without forming any defi- 
nitive resolution, and before a new one could be con-. 
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vened, the Lord Chancellor declared his resolution to 
attend nomore. ‘The rest of the cabinet, consider- 
ing the business of sufficient importance to demand 
‘their immediate attention, held two more meetings 
at the Duke of Richmond’s house, at Whitehall. 
The attorney-general, who had principally framed 
the report, and the solicitor-general, assisted ; Mr. 
Yorke gave the cabinet ample’ information on the 
principles by which he was guided, and obviated 
every objection to the final adoption of his plan, by 
proposing that it should be sent to Quebec for the in- 
spection of Governor Carleton, and the colonial 


crown-lawyers, and submitted totheir consideration, 


with instructions to return it corrected according to 
their judgment, with a complete codeof the laws and 
ordonnances of Canada. At the last of these cabinet 
councils, every difficulty appeared to be obviated ; 
Lord Egmont, who recommended the measure of 
consulting the attorney and solicitor general, went 
out of town, declaring his willingness to confide his 
judgment to their decision; and the attorney-general 
himself, conceiving his presence no longer requisite, 
retired into the country. At this period the stability 
of the ministry was extremely doubtful; but as the 
private intentions of the Chancellor were not known, 
their immediate dismission was not expected. 

The day succeeding the last cabinet council, the 
Lord Chancellor, at an audience, informed the King, 
that the ministry could not retain their situations, de- 
clined attending any more cabinet meetings, and re- 
fused, under such circumstances, to hold the great 

‘seal Ti 

The resolution to dismiss the ministry was speedily 
adopted, and the eyes of the court were naturally 
turned to Mr. Pitt, whose popularity continued un- 
diminished, and who had recently acquired a large 
estate from the bequest of Sir William Pynsent. ‘The 
negotiation was opened by offering a carte blanche ; 


m From private information. 
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and General Conway, who retained his situation of 
secretary of state, assisted in making the new ar- 
rangement. 

When Mr. Pitt, thus assisted, had formed an 
administration, Lord Temple was invited to a con- 
ference with the King, and Lord Northington. The 
next day he saw Mr. Pitt, who said, that considering 
his lordship indispensable, he had requested the King 
to send for him, and make him first lord of the trea- 
sury, and at the same time produced a list of persons 
who were to take places under them, which, he 
added, was not to be altered. Lord Temple, hurt 
at this peremptory declaration, complained of un- 
generous treatment, and intimated that he could not 
accept a situation of high responsibility, unless he 
had, at least, an equal share of power with Mr. Pitt. 
During the conference, Lord Temple exerted every 
effort to effect an accommodation : he conceded that 
hisbrother, Mr.Grenville, should supportthe ministry 
without either place or influence: henominated Earl 
Gower and Lord Lyttleton to official situations, but 
they being positively rejected, he said this conduct 
shewed Mr. Pitt’s determination to be sole and abso- 
lute dictator, to which he would not submit, and 
closed the conference with some severe observations 
on Mr. Pitt’s want of generosity and kindness." 

Thus. was. dissolved, in anger, that connexion 
between the two brothers oe ich had subsisted 
so many years; which was fortified by a partici- 
pation of official honours and public acclama- 
tions; which was considered too firm for chance, 


and rather to be strengthened than enfeebled by 
time.° | 


* Lloyd’s Inquiry: into the Conduct of a late Right Honourable Commoner, 
from which. the account of this transaction is copied into the Life of Lord Chatham. 

° Their cordial intimacy was mentioned. in a publication at the beginning of 
the year, in these terms: “ As to Lord T. and Mr. P. they have ever since their 
‘‘ dismission lived in sucha state of the warmest. friendship for, and entire con- 
“* fidence in, each other, as does honour to the greatness of their minds, and that 
‘true love of their country, which is the only ruling prineiple of both their actions. 
‘© And for the comfort and satisfaetion of the public, I will add, that the cor-- 
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Divested of so respectable a coadjutor, Mr. Pitt 
proceeded in the formation of a ministry, though 
aware of being embarrassed by difficulties hitherto 
unforeseen. But the greatest difficulty arose from 
his own ardent and decisive temper, aggravated, pro- 
bably, by sufferings arising from ill-health. The 
consciousness of his great talents, which had so long 
secured to him an unlimited ascendancy in the coun- 
cils of the nation, rendered him bold in his under- 
takings, and confident in his powers; but he was at 
the same time lofty, inflexible, and ungracious. A 
kindness, offered by him, was scarcely less mortifying 
than a refusal from persons endowed with greater 
suavity of demeanor. ‘The bad effects of this failing 
had been counteracted by the more affable manners 
of Lord Temple ; but Mr. Pitt now found that it 
subjected him to many mortifications ; in selecting a 
cabinet, he had:no resource in his own mind, and 


_ no mode of conciliating the esteem, or satisfying 


the expectations of his coadjutors, but by the dis- 
tribution of pensions. 

The arrangements were at length made; the Duke 
of Grafton, not destined to carry a mattock, but to 
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appear as a general officer, was placed at the head of » 


the treasury. Charles Townshend was constituted 
chancellor of the exchequer, and intrusted with the 
management of the House of Commons. Lord Shel- 
burne wasappointed secretary of statefor thesouthern 
department. Lord Camden, Mr.Pitt’s chosen friend, 
and constant adherent, was raised tothe high office of 
lord chancellor.» The Earl of Northington, thus de- 
prived of the great seal, succeeded the Earl of Win- 
chelsea as president of the council. ‘The Marquis of 


Granby was placed at the head of the army. Mr. 
Pitt, though-in fact the leader of the administration, 





& diality which subsists between them is sincere and unalterable, notwithstanding 
«< the many sinister and infamous attempts to divide them, contrived by the favourite 
** and the present ministers.” ; 
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took only the office of lord privy seal: he was 
created a peer by the title of Earl of Chatham.” 
On the conclusion of these arrangements the 
Rockingham administration were dismissed ; they 
retired from their offices at the express command, 
as they had accepted them at the earnest request, 
of their royal master*. Their expulsion was no 
less ungracious than sudden, as they were accused 
of no fault or error in conduct, and they had the 


mortification of seeing many of their subalterns, 


Compli- 
ments paid 
to the Mar- 
quis of 
Rocking- 
ham. 


Efforts to 
render Lord 
Chatham 
unpopular. 


and those whom they had brought into-place, fol- 
low the standard of their rivals; the example being 
set by General Conway. 

The Marquis of Rockingham’s retreat produced 
some exhibitions of regret, and a few attempts to 
render his exit illustrious; but they were merely 
personal and local, being confined to those classes 
of society who were principally benefited by his ad- 
ministration, and to those districts where his in- 
fluence particularly prevailed. 

Lord Chatham was assailed with all the virulence 
of party malice. He, who was lately accused of bul- 
lying the Marquis of Rockingham, was now decried 
for crouching to Lord Bute ; he who had resigned an 
official situation, because he would not be responsible 
for measures which he could not guide, was now sup- 
posed the willing agent of men whom he.did not ap- 
prove. ‘Though he had recently declared in parlia- 
ment, that he could not submit to be minister, where 


P Lord Northington, as a compensation for the difference between the pte- 
sidency of the council and the more honourable and lucrative post of Chancellor, 
received a pension of 2000I. in addition to the salary annexed to his new situation; 
a pension of 4000l. for life from the period of his dismission from the presidency ; 
and a reversionary gift of the office of clerk of the hanaper in Chancery for two lives 
after the death of the Duke of Chandos. Lord Camden, as an indemnity for the 
loss he might sustain by sacrificing an establishment for life as chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, to one of more precarious ténure, obtained a reversion of the first 
tellership of the exchequer which should become vacant, for his son, and a grant of 
15001. a year on the Irish establishment, to commence from the period when his son 


_ became teller of the exchequer, Mr, De Grey was made attorney-general; and 


Mr. Willes solicitor-general, 
2 Burke’s Works, vol. i. p. 255. 
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he felt an over-ruling influence, and that his objec- ¢ Ha P. 


tion to Lord Bute was personal, and not national, 
he was now decried as the dupe of Lord Bute, and 
contemptuously reproached with being caught in a 
Scotch trap. ‘The city of London, where he had so 
lately been idolized, repeatedly declined presenting 
an address on his appointment’. Every engine of 
calumny was employed to render his conduct odious ; 
his peerage was a never-failing source of invective ; 
his quarrel with Lord Temple was unsparingly dis- 
cussed ; and a pamphlet of considerable size was 
formed by the republication of paragraphs which 
appeared against him in the newspapers, on this 
single occasion. 


* Lloyd’s Inquiry into the Conduct of a late Right Honourable Commoner. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Retrospective view of the affairs of India. — Origin of territorial 
acquisition by the Europeans. — Hostilities between the French 
and English. — Arrangements at the peace. — Disputes of the 
aative princes. — Destruction of ‘Delhi. — Independence of the 
nabobs established.— Affairs of the Carnatic — and of Bengal.— 

Intrigues of Jaffer Ally. — Siege of Patna by the Shah Zaddah. ° 
— Treachery of the young nabob, Jaffier’s son.— His misconduct, 
and sudden death. — Position of Mir Jaffer's affairs. — The 
Shah Zaddah declared Great Mogul.— Interview of the British 
council with Cossim Ally, Jaffier’s son-in-law, at Calcutta. — 
Ezpedition to Moorshedabad. — Revolution in Bengal. —Jaffier 
deposed. — Cossim proclaimed nabob. 


HE events of the last war, the convulsed state 
i of India, and some recent transactions, pro- 
duced a material change in the nature and objects 
of the East India Company: a commercial society 
was raised into a territorial power, and instead of 
depending on the native princes for protection, or 
permission to exercise Commerce, became regula- 
tors of their politics, and arbiters of their destiny. 
Such a change, which gave unbounded wealth to 
numerous individuals, and so large a share of im- 
portance to a chartered commercial association, 
could not fail of exciting the attention of the public; 
and the affairs of the East India Company, from an 
early period of the present reign, formed a leading 
subject in the contemplations of statesmen, and in 


the speculations of politicians. 


‘The acquisition of territorial power in India by the 
European traders was of recent date, and originated 
with the French. Dupleix, the governor of their 
forces in India, about the year 1'748, was anxious to- 
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secure to his country the commetcial and political cua Pp, 
advantages arising from the possession of a landed  *- 
settlement. He commanded a larger number of 
troops than was usually employed.by the Europeans 

in India; and, having ascertained the dispositions 
and interests of the native sovereigns, commenced 
the execution of his magnificent project. The subah- 
ship of the Decan and the nabobship of the Carnatic 
both becoming vacant, he eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity of raising two princes to those situations, 
from whose gratitude, dependence, or feebleness, he. 
formed great expectations. By the exertions of 
Dupleix, Salabat Jing was. made a subahdar of the 
Decan, and Chunda Saib, nabob of the Carnatic. 

Since the death of the great Emperor Aurengzebe’, Distractions 
the Mogul empire had been torn by domestic distrac- Alene 
tions, and desolated by ferocious invasions ; and the © | 
circumstances in which it was placed at this period 
were peculiarly favourable to the designs of Dupleix. 

The pedple of Delhi were not recovered from the 
dreadful devastations of Nadir Shah, the Persian Py 
when new irruptions succeeded, and the authority of 
the descendants of Timur was reduced to the lowest 
ebb, by the assumed independence of the governors 
of provinces, who refused to yield tribute, orown sub- 
jection, to the monarch from whom their power was 
originally derived. These claims of independence 
began in the reign of Mahomed Shah‘*. The weak- 
-ness of his successor Ahmed Shah, combined with 
the embarrassments to which he was subjected from 
the formidable attacks of Achmet Abdalla, a fortu- ; 
nate and valiant -rebel, afforded the different subah- 
dars and nabobs the means of consolidating their 
power, and rendering themselves superior tocontrol.* 

In the early years of Ahmed’s reign, Dupleix first 
exerted himself in obtaining territorial possessions in 

a In 1707. > In 1738. © He died in 17.47, 

* Dow’s History of Hindostan, vol. ii. Appendix. 
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Hindostan, and, for that purpose, disposed of two 
governments to princes whom he employed as mere 
engines to forward the schemes which flattered his 
ardent imagination. \2)) ee 

His views were fully answered by the cession of 
Pondicherry, Masulipatam, and various provinces 
and islands, which,made the French East India 
Company masters of the coast for the space of six 
hundred miles, and put them in possession of a tract 
of country more extensive than all the dominions 
which their King possessed in Europe. These ac- 
quisitions increasing the ambition and cupidity of 
the French, they meditated a monopoly of Indian 
commerce, and formed projects for the expulsion of 
the other European colonists. 

But the assumption of such advantages by a 
power so restless and intriguing, could not be 


regarded with indifference by the other European 
nations, who were equally interested in maintaining 


Hostilities 
between 
them aad 
the English, 


a certain share of influence in India, and who saw; 
with regret and terror, the progress of a scheme, 
which tended to make the whole Mogul empire a 
dependency of France. 

Hostilitiés were soon commenced between the 
French and British forces; but the two countries. 
being then at peace, they did not engage as prin- 
cipals, but as auxiliaries to the different potentates 
of India *, whose quarrels they affected to espouse, 
for the sake of concealing their own views. In op- 
position to Chunda Saib, whom Dupleix had nomi- 
nated nabob of the Carnatic, Saunders, the English 
governor, set up Mahomed Ally, and in the names 
of those two native princes, the European rivals 
sought to distress and subdue each other.® 


© Raynal’s History of the East and West Indies, vol. ii. b. 4. Lord’ Clive’s 
Letter to the Proprietors of India Stock, 1764, p. 4. : 


¥ History and Management of the East India Company, p. 110. 
© In 1750. SeeLord Clive’s Letter to the Proprietors of India Stock, Ps Se 
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This war was carried on with uncommon vigour, 
and with various success, for six years ; when efforts 
were made by the cabinets of London and Versailles 
to terminate hostilities, which, it was supposed, could 
not be much longerconfined to the continentof Asia. 
The basis of the proposed accommodations was a 
project for establishing a perfect equality of terri- 
tory, strength,-and trade, on the coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa. ‘The terms were arranged between 
General Saunders and M.Godeheu, but had not 
yet received a final sanction in England and France, 
when war was declared between those countries in 
consequence of disputes relative to America.” 

Dupleix was now removed, and replaced by the 
unfortunate Lally ; the flames of war again raged 
in India, and the English, after sustaining many 
reverses, finally succeeded in reducing every place 
possessed by the enemy, whose power, after the 
capture and destruction of Pondicherry, seemed 
to be irretrievably lost. 

Such wasthesituation of Great Britain and France, 
with respect to their Indian territories, when the 
treaty for peace was commenced in 1762. The im- 
portance of the acquisitions made by the English 
East India Company was fully appreciated by the 
minister, and he was properly tenacious of their in- 
. terests. At an early period of the negotiation, he 
applied to the court of directors for instructions in 
settling the affairs of India‘. Before the court gave 
the required determination, the Duke of Bedford 
signed the preliminaries ; but an article relative to 
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the Carnatic appearing to Lord Bute subversive of. 


the benefits to be expected from the success of the 

British arms, he immediately informed the Duke it 

was inadmissible. <“ Worn out,” he said, ‘* as we 

“* are, and loaded with debt, we must, however, 

“ continue the war, if that article is not altered.” 
» Raynal’s History of the East and West Indies, vol. ii, b. 4, 


§ Smollett’s Complete History of England, vol, xvi. p. 209. 
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cua. This resolute remonstrance had the desired effect 5 
x. the treaty was revised, and rendered agreeable to 
One” the East India Company.* 
Baneot. Yet Lord Clive animadverted on this part of the 
Lord Clive treaty with some disapprobation. He admits that 
it is calculated to secure to the Company the bene- 
fits they had a right to expect from their general’s 
success, and that, upon the whole, it 1s highly ad- 
vantageous ; but he exposes some geographical and 
topographical errors, and condemns the manner In 
which Sakabat Jing and Mahomed Ally are ac- 
knowledged, as pregnant with future hostilities. ' 
Disputesot The enfeebled state of the French did not au- 
Sia _ thorize the Company to dread a speedy accomplish- 
* ment of his Lordship’s prediction ; but the distrac- 
tions and crimes which pervaded all parts of India, 
engendered such extraordinary and sudden revolu- 
tions, that the British subjects could not, con- 
sistently with their own safety and well being, ce- 
sist from taking part in those quarrels, which, in 
their origin’ and ccnduct, threatened the British | 
Induence of power with utter ruin. Being once engaged, their 
the English. activity and valour gave them great influence, and 
high consideration; their aid was courted by all par- 
ties; and the overthrow of the French leaying them 
without an adequate counterpoise, they became irre- 
sistible in several provinces of India. ‘To explain this 
ascendancy, a brief retrospect will be necessary. 
Subversion The supreme authority of the Mogul throne was 
of the Mo- completely destroyed. Allumguire, the successor of 
ov Ahmed Shah, owed his accession to the treachery of 
his vizier Ghazi ul Dien, and he soon found that in 
receiving so high a promotion from the hand of a 
traitor, he made himself a tool to promote views of 
— ambition in which his own interest was not consulted. 
The insolence, cruelty, and rapacity of Ghazi were 
excessive, andhisauthority soformidable, that Allum- 


k From private information, ! Lord Clive’s Letter, &e. p. 9. 
2. 
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puire was compelled to conspire secretly against cH A P. 
hhim™. This measure was not attended with success; —*- 
and Allumguire, together with his son Ally Gohar, 

were for some time detained prisoners. Ally Gohar, - 

also known by the title of the Shah Zaddah"*, at 

length escaped, and signalized himself by some ex- 

ploits in Bengal, which will be related hereafter. 

His father was, in 1760, basely and cruelly assassi- 

nated by the vizier Ghazi, who placed on the 

throne a prince of the blood, named Shah Jehan. 

This treachery occasioned the ruin. of the city of Destruction 

Delhi. Achmet Abdalla taking advantage of the ° Pe 
feeble state of the empire, was joined by Nidjib ul 
Dowlah, an officer of the late Mogul, whowas highly 
incensed at Ghazi’s treachery; they invaded Delhi, 
plundered the inhabitants, and, after a massacre, 
which lasted seven days without intermission, set 
the city on fire in several places°. The misery of 
the Delhians was completed by an irruption of the 
Mahrattas, who found, even in the leavings of the 
barbarous Abdalla, some spoils which excited rapa- 
city. They not only plundered these unfortunate 
wretches of their remaining property, but, after 
stripping them naked, whipped them through the 
streets, and left them victims to all the miseries of 
famine and desolation, which produced such scenes 
as cannot becontemplated withouthorrorand disgust. 
Thus the imperial city of Delhi, which in the days of 
its glory was said to contain two millions of people, 
became almost a heap of rubbish, and thus the last 
remains of the Mogul! power were extinguished.” 

After the depression of the supreme authority in ‘the inde- 
Hindostan, the claims of the country potentates and pendence of 


‘ the nabobs 
evenof the Europeansettlers, became moregenerally established. 


™ In 1757.» 

™ Shah Zaddah signifies the king’s son, aud Ally Gohar was distinguished by 
that title during his father’s life. See Dow’s History of Hindostan, vol. ii. 
p. 76. Appendix. o3 

° In 1761, P Dow’s History of Hindostan, vol, ii: Appendix. 
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acknowledged, and their ascendancy more firmly 
established. ‘The anxiety and jealousies attendant 
ona recent acquisition of sovereignty, and the want 
of stability which accompanies a contested claim, 
laid the foundations of future animosities, as well be- 
tween the native princes and pretenders, as between 
them and the English Company. 

Mahomed Ally, nabob of the Carnatic, grateful - 
for the support he constantly received from the 
English, was at all times a steady and affectionate | 
adherent to their interests. During the war, his 
liberality was displayed in ample donations and 
military aid, which exceeded the scope of reason- 
able expectation, and were often rendered addi- 
tionally welcome and honourable by being entirely 
unsolicited. The friendship of this prince was ever 
productive of the highest benefits to the Company. * 

In Bengal, the British power was not only endan- 
gered, but brought to the very brink of ruin. For 
some time after the deposition and death of Surajah 
Dowlah’, his successor, Mir Jaffier Ally, continued 
to exhibit the most friendly sentiments toward the 
English, to whom he was conscious that he chiefly 


- owed his elevation; but, at length, the derangement 


Intrigues of 


Mir Jaffer. 


of his finances, and the intrigues of his servants, 
acting upon a jealous dnd tyrannical disposition, 
produced a series of complicated altercations, which 
terminated in an inveterate aversion. * . 

Mir Jaffier was feeble, treacherous, and cruel ; 
his necessities compelled him to have recourse to 
such oppressive measures as alienated the hearts of 
his subjects ; and his son Miran, a weak and volup- 
tuous youth, having formed projects for shaking off 
all connection with the English, irritated his father 
by representations that he was in a state of depend-: 
ence, and.his government merely nominal. , 


9 History and Management of the East India Company, p. 182. —State of 
Facts relative to Tanjore, p. 19. 


* See Smollett’s History, vol. iv. p. 120. $ Transactions in Tadia, p. 37. 
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_ In consequence of these remonstrances, the Eng- 
lish were in danger of being the victims of some 
grand effort of force or treachery, when the Shah 
Zaddah invaded Bengal, and laid siege to Patna. 
Mir Jaffier’s cruelty and injustice, together with 
other motives of selfishness and interest, which have 
considerable influence among the Asiatic potentates, 
induced many of his subjects and dependants to join 
the Shah Zaddah, who would probably have sur- 
mounted all resistance, had not Colonel Clive, by a 
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masterly and rapid march, arrived unexpectedly ~ 


before Patna, and compelled the prince preeipitately 
to raise the siege. 

Despairing of success while the English were 
numbered among his foes, the Shah Zaddah, more 
than once, wrote to Clive, offering any terms for the 
Company, and for himself, if he would quit Mir 
Jaffier, and join him. The Colonel, urged by every 
motive of policy and honour, refused these offers, 
and at length returned to England, where he was 
rewarded by being created a peer of Ireland. 


Offers of 
the Shah 
Zaddah. 


Jan. 1760. 
Clive re- 
turns te 


England. 


The command of the army now devolved on _ 


Colonel Caillaud, and the presidency of the council 
on Mr. Holwell, till a new president should arrive. 
The Shah Zaddah, at the head of thirty thousand 
men, renewed his attempt on Patna, and the hatred 
in which Mir Jaffier was held, together with the 
absence of the English forces, gave him reasonable 
prospects of success ; when the Rajah Ramnarain 
marched out from Patna at the head of forty thou- 
sand men, to keep him in check. Colonel Caillaud 
and Mir Jaffier had forwarded express instructions 
to avoid an engagement till the European troops, 
and the intended reinforcements under the nabob’s 
son, could advance to his aid; but Ramnarain, eager 
to distinguish himself, and relying on his superiority 
of numbers, resolved to hazard a battle, by which he 
hoped to signalize his own valour, and diminish the 
importance of the English auxiliaries. Independently 
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of the instructions hehad received, common prudence 
suggested the impropriety of this measure ; for the 
Rajah wasacquainted withthetreacherous disposition 
of many of his associates, and knew that from their 
hatred of Mir Jaftier nothing could be more probable 
than their inactivity at least, if not their desertion. 

The event was conformable to these expectations: 
Ramnarain fought with great valour, and was severely 
wounded in the combat; but was defeated. His 
ill success was, in-a great degree, attributed to three 
of the principal subordinate rajahs, who by signal 
acts of perfidy turned the fortune of the day. Ram- 
narain, too desirous of distinguishing himself, posted 
the few English troops who formed a part of his army 
at a great distance from his person. One of the trea- 
cherous rajahs, attacking these troops, diverted their 
attention from the enemy: another fell on Ram- 
narain’s rear; and a third quitted the field in the 
heat of the action. Ramnarain continued the en- 
gagement to the last extremity: butas the greater 
part of his army was fled, and he in danger of being 
made prisoner, he called in the assistance of the Eng- 
lish, who sent some sepoys to his relic and brought 
him in safety off the field. The English made an 
orderly retreat, and such was the terror excited by 
their prowess, that they were suffered to march off 
without interruption. 

The prince, encouraged by success, again laid 
siege to Patna; but Ramnarain, whose wounds did 
not hinder him from adopting requisite measures for 
the protection of the city, was now anxious to repair 
by prudence the effects of his late misconduct. To 
the ordinary means of defence he added a share of 
Gentoo duplicity; and by giving the besiegers hopes 
of a surrender, and some other finesses, contrived 
to amuse them, till Colonel Caillaud and the young 
nabob were arrived within a short distance of Patna. 

The Shah Zaddah, sensible of his error in suf. 
fering this delay, marched against the young nabob, 
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and offered him battle. Miran, who on many occa- CHAP. 
sions shewed a fixed resolution to impede the mea-__X. 
sures proposed by the council, delayed the engage- 
ment for two days. It terminated advantageously ee 
to the nabob; although in the onset, and throughout 
the whole of the day, he displayed so little skill, and 
a disposition so intractable, that the valour and 
conduct of the English alone preserved him from 
falling a sacrifice to his own temerity and want of 
judgment. 

At the conclusion of the battle, Miran, who was 
slightly wounded, obstinately rejected Colonel Cail- 
laud’s proposition to detach a force in pursuit of the 
defeated enemy, and retired to Patna, where he con- 
tinued immersed in sensuality, and deaf to advice‘. 
His more prudent adversary collected his scattered 
forces at Bahar, and carried his arms into the heart 
of Bengal. Miran, after a week of indolent volup- 29th Fee. 
tuousness, commenced his march, and was surprized 
with the information that his adversary had preceded. 
‘him by two days. . } 

The Shah Zaddah directing his course by an unfre- ‘The Shah 
quented pass, experiencedmany delays. The English ee 
troops, and those ef the nabob, closely followed him, Moorthede- 
and sent, by a more easy route, expresses to Mir ae 
Jaftier at Moorshedabad, whowas nosooner apprized 
of his danger, than he collected an army for the — 
defence of his capital, and being joined by two hun- 
dred Europeans from Calcutta, took the field. 

In the latter end of March, the Shah Zaddah 
advanced within thirty miles of Moorshedabad; but _ 
here his good fortune terminated. The courage, 
promptitude, and wisdom, which dictated his inroad,, 
seemed suddenly to desert him, and he wanted. Vi-_ 
gour to take advantage of his favourable position. 
Mir Jaffier, unaided by his son, and the great body 
of English troops, marched out of Moorshedabad, 


© See Colonel Caillaud’s evidence before the committee of the House of Come 


mons. Reports of committees to the House of Commons, vol. jii. p. 158. 
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cuap. and had he been successfully attacked before the 
X. expected junction, the capital of Bengal was lost ; 
boo. but the Shah Zaddah wasted his time in unavailing 
ahApri. Consultations, till Mir Jaffier and his son united 
their forces near Burdwan. | 

6thApri  ‘ Dispositions were immediately made for attacking 
paws the prince, and Colonel Caillaud again experienced 
' the mortification of seeing his advice disregarded by 
Miran. He proposed, if they would give him a body 
of cavalry, and some spare horses to assist in carrying 
the Europeans, who were exhausted with fatigue, 
to attack the prince in his camp that night. This 
and other pressing solicitations being uniformly re- 
jected, the prince gained time to concert new mea- 
sures, and finding himself disappointed in his hopes 
of taking the capital, he suddenly decamped. Judg- 
ing, from this rapid and unexpected movement, that 
hemeditated a newattack on Patna, Colonel Caillaud 
dispatched Captain Knox, with a force which was 
deemed sufficient, to the relief of the city. In thir- 
teen days, Captain Knox completed his march, al- 
though the distance was three hundred miles, and he 
wastwice under the necessity of crossing the Ganges ; 
yet the Shah Zaddah, having advanced three days 
before him, had already reached the place of his 
_ destination, made two general attacks, and was pre- 
paring for athird. The garrison being feeble, great 
expectations were formed from this last assault; but 
the opportune arrival of the British troops inspired 
the besieged with confidence, while it struck terror 
into the besiegers ; the attack was easily repelled; 
and thus, fora third time, Patna was saved in the 
His defeat. most critical emergency. ‘The next day, Captain 
Knox, at the head of his whole detachment, attacked 
the prince, drove him from his works, and com- 
pelled him to retreat, in extreme want, to the banks 

of the river Soane, fifty miles west of Patna. 
War with No sooner had the valour and prudence of the 


he Rajah of i i 
Pune, Company’s servants rescued the province from this 


formidable and persevering enemy, than another dis- CH A P. 
covered himself in the person of Cuddeim Houssein, __*: 
Rajah of Purneah, who, having retained for three 
years the revenues of his province from Mir Jaffier, 
assembled a large army, intending to join the Shab 
Zaddah ; but the young nabob and Colonel Cail- esth May. 
laud utterly defeated and put him to flight. 

Tn this action, Miran behaved with his accustomed Negligence 
negligence and obstinacy. He halted nearly a mile *"""™ 
in the rear of the British forces, left them, unsup- 
ported, to sustain an unequal conflict, and, after the 
fight, refused to risque his troops in a pursuit; by 
which means Cuddeim escaped with all his treasures. 

When his troops were refreshed, and he had per- 
suaded Miran to assist, Colonel Caillaud commenced 

the pursuit ; they followed the route of the enemy 24 July. 
five days with favourable prospects of ultimate (Ay""" 
success, when the sudden death of the young nabob, 
who was struck by a flash of lightning, terminated 

the expedition. ‘The.fire pierced through the top 

of his tent, and as he slept, killed him, and one or 

two attendants. ~ Colonel Caillaud, apprized of this 
event, secured the adherence.of the army, who would 
otherwise, according to their usual custom on the 
death of a chief, have plundered the camp and dis- 
persed ; but fearful of probable disasters, he hastily 
measured back his steps to Patna, and distributed 

the troops into winter-quarters. ; 

A short time after this transaction, Mr. Vansit-° Colonet 
tart arriving at Calcutta as president, Colonel Cail- a 
laud was summoned from the army to report to the Calcutta. 
council the state of Mir Jaffier’s affairs. Before he 

. obeyed this order, he waited on the nabeb, for the 
purpose of consulting with him on the untoward 
appearance of circumstances, and recommending 

such measures.as would enable him to take the field 
at an early period with advantage. — Mir Jaffier 
promised to use every requisite exertion, and the 
colonel proceeded to Fort William. 
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Although the nabob’s promises were calculated 
to satisfy Colonel Caillaud, it was equally remote 
from his power and his intention to give them effect. 
His tyranny, increasing with his years, became insup- 
portable; while his feebleness was such, that his 
tributary rajahs retained his revenues, and if pressed 
to account for them, vindicated their contumacy by 
rebellion. The little money which came to Moor- 
shedabad was squandered in licentious luxury ; and 
the troops, deprived of their pay, broke out into 
frequent mutinies, which threatened the nabob’s 
authority, and even his life. His ministers rivalled 
their master in rapacityand cruelty; famine besieged 


| the poor, and aggravated to despair the sense of their 


other calamities. The English, who had employed 
their treasures in supporting Mir Jaffier, and in 
fighting his battles, were not only unrewarded, but 
hated ; the jealousy of the nabob extended to all 
their transactions ; and while they were strenuously 
occupied in promoting his interest, he placed no 
confidence in their councils, and withheld his sup- 
port from their military exertions. 

Under these circumstances, the council sent for 
Cossim Ally, the nabob’s son-in-law, a prince whose 
talents were acknowledged, and afterward fatally 
experienced, to confer on the exigencies, of the oc- 
casion. The propriety of a new revolution had al-_ 


. ready been discussed in the council; but the pro- 


ject appeared so dangerous, and the choice of a 


_ Successor to Mir Jaffier presented so many diffi- 


May. 
Shah Al- 
tum Great 


Mogul. 


culties, that the scheme was never sanctioned. 
Before this period, Allumguire was assassinated, 
and by the exertions of the invader Abdalla, the 
Shah Zaddah was proclaimed King of Hindostan by 
the name of Shah Allum. In his favour a revolution 
might with propriety have been effected ; but pru- 
dence forbad the attempt. Shah Allum’s enemies 


_ Were numerous and inveterate; and without the cor- 


dial co-operation of Abdalla, which was very pre- 
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carious, the English would only have increased their 
enemies, without deriving essential benefit from a 
measure, which, if it could have been undertaken, 
would have been just and expedient. " 

Although a total revolution was not in the con- 
templation of the Company’sservants, when theysent 
for Mir Cossim, they undoubtedly meditated such a 
change in the administration of affairs, as should no 
longer leave them exposed to the versatility and 
weakness of Jaffier. This alteration was rendered 
more urgent by their own critical position; for 
although the war against Shah Allum and his ad- 
herents was generally successful, the Company’s 


affairs’ bore an alarming aspect. Their money and. 


effects were considerably exhausted; and Jaftier, 
far from aiding, impeded all their efforts to obtain 
supplies, and secretly intrigued with their enemies. 
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Before the arrival of Mr. Vansittart, Cossim had’ Interview 


often, in lettersto Mr. Holwell, professed thestrongest, 
attachment to the Company, and promised abundant 
compensations, if, by their exertions, he should be 
promoted to the succession of the Dewannee, and 
other posts enjoyed by his late brother-in-law. In an 
interview which he had at Calcutta, at seven in the 
morning, with Mr. Holwell, who was commissioned 
by the council to receive his proposals, he discovered 
unexpected views of ambition, urged the repeated 
treacheries of the subah and Miran to their English 
benefactors, and expatiated on their cruelties and 
murders, and the universal abhorrence in which they 
were held by the people; he dwelt much on Jaffier’s 
personal ingratitude to himself, which had been twice 
displayed in attempts on his life; exclaimed against 
the secret negotiation which he carried on with the 
Shah Zaddah and the Dutch; disclosed private or- 
ders, by which he himself, when sent against the 


in 


™ See Colonel Caillaud’s Letter to Mr. Holwell, 29th May, 1760, published ia 
Holwell’s address to the Proprietors of East India Stock, 1764, and in the reports 
of the House of Commons, vol. iii, p, 1594 
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cua p. Dutch, was instructed to favour them, in contra- 


X, 


diction to the public instructions imparted to Mr. 


—~— Holwell; and concluded, by declaring the subah 


1760. 


ineapable of government, as no faith or trust could 
be reposed in him; and if he was not removed, it 
would never be in his own power to render the Com- 
pany those services which he ardently desired. 

Mr. Holwell expressing astonishment and ab-— 
horrence at this proposal, and insisting on an im- 
mediate termination of the conference, unless Cossim 
totally relinquished his.ambitious views, a long alter- 
cation ensued, from which at length the following 
terms resulted : | 

1. Cossim to be invested with the Dewannee, to 
be declared Chuta Nabob, and successor in the 
subahship to Jaffier, and to enjoy all the posts pos- 
sessed by the late young nabob. 
~ 2. All acts of government to be under the seal, 
and in the name of Jaffier ; but the executive power- 
to rest in Cossim; the dignity of the subah to re- 
main inviolable in the person of the former, with an 
allowance of one lack of rupees monthly, for the 
support of his household and other expences. 

8. Cossim to pay the balance of the Tunkas, as 
lately adjusted with Omid Roy, on the part of Jaffier. 

4. ‘The Company to maintain a standing force for » 
defence of the government and provinces, consisting 
of eight thousand sepoys, two thousand European 
foot, two thousand country, and five hundred Euro- 


pean, cavalry. : 


5. To maintain this standing force, the countries 
of Burdomaan, Midnapour, Chittigong, and half 
the annual produce of the Chinam at Silhet, to be 
ceded to the Company in perpetuity. 

Mr. Holwell was also desirous of introducin 
another clause, importing that Shah Allum should be 
acknowledged sovereign of Hindostan; this was 
neither accepted nor rejected, but left to be adjusted 
according to the train of future events, and the arti- 
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les were interchangeably executed by the council, cna P. 
and Mir Cossim. x 

To give effect to this arrangement, Major Yorke ‘Gas 

was dispatched to M oorshedabad, with a detachment. Expedition 
of two hundred Europeans, four pieces of artillery, ‘oiee. 
and five or six hundred’ sepoys, under pretence o ' 
reinforcing the garrison at Patna. Mr. Vansittart and 
Colonel Caillaud also went to Cossimbaza, near Moor- 
shedabad, for the purpose of aiding, by their pre- 
sence, the intended change of government. Mr. Mr. Van- 
Vansittart, in two conferences with Mir Jaffier at et 
Moradbaag, remonstrated against the improper mea- with Mir 
sures so: long pursued, and, at the last interview, ues 
having reduced his advice to writing, deliveredit for 
perusal. Jaffier listened with attention, and pro- 
mised to consult his friends, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the proper means of' repairing his er- 
rors; confessing at the same time, that through age 
and grief for the recent loss of his son, he was incapa- 
ble of struggling alone against so many difficulties. 
Mr. Vansittart observed, that those he usually con- 
sulted were rather his enemies than his friends, and 
advised him to take the assistance of one of his rela- 
tions, on whose attachment and fidelity he could 
safely rely. Mr. Vansittart named five or six, and 
among them Cossim Ally; but, although Jaffier al- 
- lowed him to be the most proper person to assume the 
government, yet such were his jealousy and dislike of 
his son-in-law, that he was with great difficulty in- 
duced to send for him, but could not be prevailed on, 
to make him the depositary of his authority. 

When Cossim arrived at Moradbaag, Jaffier was anival of 
already departed, excusing himself, on account of Cosim. 
feebleness and fatigue, from continuing a conference 
already much protracted. Cossim declared his ap- 
prehensions, that, instead of intrusting him with the 
management of his affairs, his father-in-law would 
contrive means privately to destroy him; and Mr. 
Vansittart, already convinced that, without compul- 
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sion, Jaffier would not adopt the proposed arrange- 
ment, coincided in opinion with Cossim, that he 
should not return to the nabob’s house, till measures 
were taken for his security. 

Mr. Vansittart, having left with Jaffier the letters 
containing the substance of his advice, was inclined. 
to allow him the whole of the next day to consider 
their contents ; but being informed that this deluded 
man had consulted with his old advisers, whose sen- 
timents could not be favourable to the interests of 
the Company, he made instant arrangements for 
compelling him to adopt a mode of conduct essen- 
tial to the welfare of the English. 

The nineteenth of October was a season pecu- 
liarly favourable to his design; it was the termination 
of a grand Gentoo festival, at which all the chief 
personages of the country assisted, and their weari- 
ness would prevent vigilance and obviate opposition. 

In pursuance of Mr. Vansittart’s orders, Colonel 
Caillaud crossed the river, with his detachment, be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the morning, and, 
in conjunction with the troops of Cossim, surrounded 
the nabob’s palace. ‘They seized Jaffier’s three prin- 
cipal ministers, all men of low birth, and rendered 
infamous by their rapacity and crimes. Having 
formed his men, Colonel Caillaud transmitted to 
Jaffier a letter, written by Mr. Vansittart, informing 
him what was intended, and instructing him in the 
line of conduct most proper to be pursued. : 

The old nabob, not expecting so rapid and reso- 
lute a movement, gave way at first to the impulse of 
rage; threatened resistance ; and declared that, while 
life remained, he would not accede to the terms de- ~ 
manded.» Colonel Caillaud, who had been instructed 


_ to avoid the effusion of blood, gave time for this 


transport to subside, and, in about an hour, was 
called into the nabob’s presence. He urged strongly 
the inutility of further opposition, and pressed him to 
adopt the measures suggested in the letter, but in 
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vain. Jaffier rejected every offer, and at length, 
giving way to despondency, declared his resolution 
to relinquish the government, stipulating only for the 
preservation of his life. To this determination he 
rigidly adhered; in vain was he assured that not 
only his life, but his authority should be secured : 
he said, he too well knew the disposition of man- 
kind, and of his countrymen in particular, to trust 
himself near Cossim, from whom he was convinced 
his life would be in perpetual danger ; and requested 
permission to reside at Fort William, under protec- 
tion of the English. : : 
Finding him inflexible, Mr. Vansittart at length 
acceded to his.request, and Jaffier, attended by a 
strong escort of Europeans, taking with him all his 
effects, women, jewels, and treasure, repaired to 
Calcutta, where he was met by a deputation from 
the council, and treated with every mark of respect 
due to his former-dignity. The throne being thus 
abdicated, Cossim Ally was proclaimed nabob, and 
received the customary homage’: his election gave 
general satisfaction, and the tranquillity of the city 
remained uninterrupted. | . 

, Cossim instantly fulfilled his agreements with the 
English: | He put them in possession of the depart- 
ments of Burdwan, Midnapour, and Chittigong,. a 
fertile and extensive tract of country, the annual! 
revenues of which amounted to six hundred thou- 
sand pounds. He concluded an alliance offensive 
and defensive, and the affairs of the Company pro- 
mised soon to become more flourishing than ever.* 
Fe eer ean Ceremonies Boral caved 
“Narrative ; his Address to the Proprietors of East India Stock; Vansittart’s Narra- 
tive, and iii Letters to the Board at Caleutta ; the History and Management of the 
East India Company ; Transactions in India; the Defence of Lord Pigot; and the 
Reports from the Committees to the House of Commons, published by authority. 
—The discussions and narratives of facts relative to the affairs of India, are so per- 
plexed with the different representations of individuals, resulting from their passions, 
hopes, or prejudices, that no account can be given on the credit of any authority, 


which is not contradicted, almost diametrically, by persons whose narratives are 
equally unexceptionable. The manner of Mir Jaffier’s abdication, or deposition, 
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and retreat, is thus related in a letter from Messrs. Coote, Amyatt, Carnac, Ellis, 
Batson, and Verelst, to the secret committee at the India House, dated the 11th 
March, 1762, and printed in the reports from commitees to the House of Come 
mons, vol. iii. p. 252:—In pursuance of a treaty entered into with Mir Cossim, 
for the deposition of Mir Jaffier, Mr. Vansittart, under false pretences, repaired to 
Moradbaag, accompanied by Colonel Caillaud, and two hundred European troops 
‘and some sepoys, who, it was alleged, were intended to reinforce Patna. After de- 
livering his letters in the most abrupt manner, and pressing Mir Jaffer to appoint 
his son-in-law prime minister, Mr. Vansittart suffered the old man to depart, and 
Cossim arrived. That night and the day following were spent by Mr. Vansittart, 
Cossim, and Colonel Caillaud, in concerting measures for executing their plan. 
<< In consequence of these deliberations, our troops clandestinely crossed the river 
the next night under Colonel Caillaud, and being joined by Cossim and his partys 
surrounded the nabob’s palace: a letter from Mr. Vansittart was sent in to the 
nabob, demanding his immediate compliance with what had been proposed to him 5 
to which the nabob returned for answer, ‘That such usage was what he never ex- 
pected from the English ; that whilst a force was at his gates, he would enter into no 
terms; and that it was his desire our troops might be returned to Moradbaag.’ A 
message was then sent in, informing the nabob, that if he did not directly comply, 
they should be obliged to storm the palace. Astonished and terrified by this menace, 
he opened his gates, exclaiming ‘ That he was betrayed; that the English were 
guilty of perjury and breach of faith; that he perceived their designs against his go- 
vernment ; that he had friends enough to hazard at least one battle in his defence ; 
but although no oaths were sacred enough to bind the English, yet as he had sworn 
to be their faithful friend, he would never swerve from his engagement, and rather 
suffer death than draw his sword against them.’ So suspicious was he of heing sold, 
that “he desired to know what sum of money Cossim Ally Khan was to give for the 
subahship, and he would give half as much more to be continued; he hoped, how- 
ever, if they intended to dethrone him, theygwould not leave him te the mercy of 
his son-in-law, from whom he feared the worst ; but rather wished they would carry 
him from the city, and give him a place of safety in Calcutta.’ This last request of 
the nabob’s, the effect of his fear and despair, was immediately laid hold of, and 
construed in the light of a voluntary resignation. Accordingly, our troops took 
possession of the palace, Mir Cossim was raised to the musnud, and the old nabob 
was hurried into a boat with a few of his women and necessaries, and sent away 
to Calcutta in a manner wholly unworthy of the high rank he had so lately held, as is 
also the scanty subsistence allowed him here by his successor. Thus was Jaffier Aily 
Khan deposed, in breach of a treaty founded upon the most solemn oaths, and in 
violation of the national faith ; a prince, of whose friendship and attachment you 
have had many signal proofs; in wivose cause our arms have with much honour 
been employed; and by a firm adherence to whom, the English had acquired, through- 
out the whole country, so universal a character of fidelity and constancy, that the 
most perfect confidence was placed by the natives in them,” ; 
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Affairs of India continued. — Conduct and character of Mur Cos- 
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sim. — His efforts to destroy the Rajah Ramnarain.— Differ- ~ 


ences in the council respecting the revolution.— Conduct of the 
English to Cossim.— His efforts to diminish their influence. — 
Mr. Vansittart goes to Monghir. — Concludes an amprovident 
treaty, the enforcement of which occasions many complaints. — 
Deputation sent to Monghir, who are ill used and assassinated. 
— Patna taken by the English ; but recaptured, and the fac- 
tory made prisoners. — Mir Jaffer restored. — Successful mili- 
tary operations of Major Adams. — Massacre of the British 
prisoners at Patna. —- Capture of that city.— T otal conquest of 
Bengal. — Flight of Cossim. é 
F i ‘HE flattering prospects opened by the elevation 

of Mir Cossim were not long enjoyed without 
alarm. If the welfare of the Company was endan- 
gered by the weakness of J affier, it was soon exposed 
to greater peril from the superior activity and intelli- 
gence of his successor. Cossim was bold, subtle, 
enterprising, and of a commanding genius; he felt 
with shame and regret his subjection to the English; 
and determined, as soon as he had secured the be- 
nefits which he expected from their assistance, to 
retrench their power, and perhaps ultimately deliver 
himself from their presence. He did not however 
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indiscreetly betray his intentions to the prejudice of 


his interests, but maintained a cautious dissimulation 
' till his great views were accomplished. _ - 

By the aid of Major Carnac and the English forces, 
he defeated and took prisoner Shah Allum, with 
whom he, soon afterward, made an advantageous 
treaty ; but, although he restored to the prince his 
liberty, and professed good intentions toward him, 
he opposed, with great duplicity, though with per- 
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CHAP. severance and success, Mr. Holwell’s proposal for 
XI. acknowledging and supporting his title to the Mogul 
7” throne: a measure which was rendered the more 
"impracticable by Shah Allum’s own imprudence. 
Cossim's Cossim next availed himself of the assistance of 
hes the English in reducing to obedience the rajahs who 
Rajah Ram- withheld the revenues of his predecessor ; and hav- 
“ing accomplished this object, sought, by a strict and. 
well-regulated economy, to prevent those necessities 
which had rendered his father-in-law’s government 
unstable, and facilitated its subversion. As a last 
effort, before his display of hostile intentions against 
the English, he prevailed on them to give up the 
Rajah Ramnarain, the firm friend of the Company, 
and, for that reason, obnoxious to the ambitious 
nabob. In this measure, he met with considerable 
opposition from Major Carnac and Colonel Coote. 
Ramnarain is described as a man of abilities, but 
avaricious, and supposed very wealthy. He was 
protected by Lord Clive against the rapacity of 
Mir Jaffier ; he owed his continuance in power en- 
tirely to the British influence; and the council: 
considered it their duty, for some time, to persist in 
the policy adopted by Lord Clive. The pretext for 
oppressing this man was his being in arrear to the 
nabobs, but he always testified the utmost readiness 
to come to a fair and equitable account. 

After the defeat of Shah Allum, who immediately 
repaired to Sujah ul Dowlah, the council proposed 
proclaiming him ; Mir Cossim appeared to consent, 
but afterward adopted other views, and taking ad- 

vantage of the feebleness of the British force ‘at 
Patna, attempted, by bribery, to gain the custody 
of Ramnarain, and, by treachery, to obtain posses- 
sion of the city gates. He offered Colonel Coote 
seven lacks and a half of rupees (90,7501. ) to deliver 
up Ramnarain, and afterward endeavoured, by terror 
and treachery, to secure to himself the means of seiz- 
ing him. Major Carnac, who commanded at Patna 
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before Colonel Coote, had refused obedience to 
the orders of council, which directed him to deliver 
up the devoted rajah to his enemy, and thus drew on 
himself'a great share of indignation *; but he magna- 
nimously persevered in the same line of conduct. 
Cossim had the address to represent the proceed- 
ings of Colonel Coote in such a light, that, im conse- 
quence of some severe letters from the board, he 
repaired to Calcutta to vindicate himself, and in 
his absence; Cossim’s malevolence was gratified, 
and one of the firmest friends of the Company sacri- 
ficed to a false, timid, and interested policy. Being 
now secure against all opposition from his own sub- 
jects and dependants, Cossim displayed less for- 
bearance and caution toward the more formidable 
objects of his apprehensions. 

Although it appears that the members of the 
council who were then present, unanimously’ sanc- 
tioned the proposals stated to them by Mr. Holwell, 
as resulting from his private conference with Cossim, 
yet the other members did not approve of the revo- 
lution, which deposed in so sudden a manner, the 
prince whom Lord Clive and Admiral Watson had 
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elevated, and thus annulled an act which was deemed. - 


the most fortunate and glorious of the British ex- 
ploits in India. Mr. Vansittart, although seconded 
by a majority in the council, found the minority 
sufficiently formidable to fill him with apprehen- 
sion; in this critical situation, he endeavoured by 
compliances to retain his interest with Cossim ; 
and, as the East India Company had expressed 
their approbation of his past conduct, hoped, by 
success, to obtain the same sanction for his subse- 
quent proceedings.° 

2 See Appendix to the Third Report of the Committee, Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16. 


> See minutes entered in the books, at a consultation at Fort William, sth of 
January 1761, by Messrs. Amyatt, Ellis, and Harry Smith; also a letter to the 
secret committee at the India House, dated the 11th March 1762, signed by 
Messrs. Coote, Amyatt, Carnac, Ellis, Batson, and Verelst. Reports from com- 
mittees to the House of Commons, vol. iil) p, 251, et seq. 


© This and the subsequent parts of the chapter, where no authority ie expressly 
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Tn fact, when Mir Cossim had recourse to hosti- 
lities, it was not without provocation. The English 
officers not only disputed his orders, but, on all 
occasions, exhibited their superiority, with an inso- 
lence insupportable to an Asiatic prince, who could 
not brook a mode of conduct which tended to render 
him and his commands contemptible in the eyes of 
his own subjects. ‘The exemption from certain in- 
land duties granted to the East India Company 
was enormously abused. Not only the English, 
and the sepoys in their pay, but natives assuming 
their dress and character, spread themselves over, 
the country ; oppressed, plundered, and maltreated 
the husbandmen, merchants, and tranquil inhabit- 
ants; defrauded the revenue, by buying and sell- 
ing the necessaries and luxuries of life at their own 
price, and without regard to the fiscal laws; defied | 


the atthority of the nabob, and terrified his officers 


to such a degree, that they desisted from exercising 
their functions *. Whatever pretence for this con- 
duct might be found in the weakness or injustice 
of Cossim’s predecessor, he afforded no such excuse; 
he had hitherto conducted himself with great 
prudence, and fully answered all his engagements 
with the council. 

With a view to emancipate himself from the in- 
spection of the English, the nabob removed his court 
from Moorshedabad to Monghir, situated on the 
Ganges, two hundred miles further from Calcutta. 


ls = Se Ee 
referred to, are taken from the Annual Register, 1764, 1765, and 1766 3 Smollett’s 
Complete History of England, vol. xvi.; Transac:ions in India; Verelst’s View of 
the Government of Bengal ; the Reports from Committees to the House of Com- 
mons; and the periodical publications. 

4 The following extract of a letter from Mr. Hastings to the Governor, exposes 
‘these enormities ih a clear and masterly manner: “ T beg leave to lay hefore you 
“* a grievance, which calls loudly for redress. I mean the oppressions committed 
under the sanction of the English name, and through want of spirit in the na- 
bob’s subjects to oppose them. This evil, I am well assured, is not confined to 
* our dependants alone, but is‘practised all over the country, by people assuming 
© the habits of our sepoys, and calling themselves our gomastahs (black agents or | 
* factors). As on such occasions the great power of the English intimidates the 
** people from resistance, so, on the other hand, the indolepce of the Bengalees, or 
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He surrounded this place with strong fortifications, 
increased his troops, and introduced a new system of 
discipline; he invited into his pay every wandering 
European who had borne arms, and all the sepoys 
dismissed from the British service, and distributed 

them among his own regiments to impart a know- 
ledge of the European exercise. He changed the 
matchlocks of the natives for firelocks, and formed a 
train of artillery on the English model: ‘To render 
himself still more secure, he destroyed or imprisoned 
every considerable person in his dominions who 
shewed attachment to the English, and interdicted 
all correspondence between his subjects and the 
-Company’s officers. He began to entorce against 
the private traders the revenue laws, from which 
they understood themselves to be exémpt, and 
stopped their boats throughout his dominions. ° 





ce 


© our having knowledge of the oppressions, and encourages their continuance, to 


the great, though unmerited, scandal of our government. 

<< J have been surprised to meet with several English flags flying in the places 
which I have passed, and on the river I do not believe I passed a boat without 
“¢ one. By whatever titlé they have been assumed, (for I could only trust to the 
“ information of my eyes, without stopping to ask questions,) I am sure their 
frequency can bode no good to the nabob’s revenues, the quiet of the counuy, 
or honour of our nation; but evidently tends to lessen each of them. 

<< A party of sepoys, who were on their march hefore us, afforded sufficient 
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<< own discretion. Many complaints against them were made to me on the road 
“* and most of the petty towns and sereis (baiting places for travellers) were de- 
<¢ serted at onr approach, and the shops shut up, from apprehensions of the same 
“6 treatment from us. , 

«¢ The nabob also made his complaints on the subject with firmness and dignity. 
s¢ Every Bengal gomastah makes a disturbance at every factory, and \hinks himself 
* not inferior to the Company. In every purgunnah, (the largest division of land 
<‘ in a zemindary,) every village, and every factory, they buy and sell salt, betle- 
“© nut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboos, fish, gunnils, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium, 
<« and many other things, more than I can write, and which I think it needless to 
<¢ mention. They forcibly take away the goods and commodities of the ryots, 
«© (husbandmen,) merchants, &c. for a fourth part of their value, and by ways of 
< violence and oppression, they oblige the ryots, &c, to give five rupees for goods 
“« which are worth but one rupee; and, for the sake of five rupees, they bind and 
« disgrace an assammee, who pays one hundred rupees mulguzarree, (rents or 
<¢ Jand-tax,) and they allow not any authority to my servants; the officers of each 
«© district have desisted from the exercise of their functions, and every one of 
«© these gomastahs has such power, that he imprisons the collector, and deprives 
«¢ him of all authority whenever he pleases.”” 

© See Appendix to the third report made to the House of Commons on the 
nature, state, and eondition of the East India Company, No, 17 to 26. 
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These proceedings filled thecouncil withalarm and 
apprehension ; but the complaints of the traders did 
not obtain much attention from Mr. Vansittart, who 


Alarmef the was sensible of the injuries sustained by the Com- 


council. 


Mr. Vansit- 
tart goes to 
Monghir, 


and con- 
cludes an 
improvident 
treaty, 


pany from their conduct, and the improper use of 
their pass, or dustuck, and had received instructions 
fromthe courtofdirectorsfor restraining thoseabuses. 

But the violence of Mir Cossim’s proceeding, the 
peremptory manner in which he began those imno- 
vations, and the order with which they were accom- 
panied, that all disputes withthe Company’sservants, 
if beyond their own limits, should be tried by the na- 
bob’s magistrates, induced Mr. Vansittart to repair 
to Monghir, forthe purpose of arranging differences. 
To his expostulations, the nabob answered in a firm 
and decided manner, and argued, that if the servants 
of the English company were permitted to trade in 
all parts, and in all commodities duty free, it would 
behis best policy to impose no customs, and thus give 
an active impulse to industry, increase his revenues 
by augmenting cultivation and -manufacture, and 
finally obviate all causes of dispute’. Anxious to 
avoid hostilities with a prince whom he had himself 
elevated to the throne, Mr. Vansittart imprudently 
concluded a treaty, which stipulated that the Eng- 
lish traders should pay the inland duties, amounting 
to nine per cent. on all articles not brought or sent in 
by sea, and obtain passes from the nabob’s officers ; 
and all their disputes with his subjects were referred 
to the decision of his magistrates.® 


* This conference took place in November, 1762. 


= Mr. Vansittart is stated to have received from Mir Cossim a donation of seven 
lacks of rupees (81,2491.), for concluding this improvident and disgraceful con- 
uact. See reports of committees to the House of Commons, vol. iii, p. 401, 402. 
In defending himself against this imputation, Mr. Vansittart alleges, Ist. That the 
receipt of presents was lawful, and a servant of the Company rather entitled 10 
commendation than blame, who exercised his Opportunities with moderation. 
adly. That the whole donation was not a present to him, but included a payment of 
expences and purchases ; and, 8dly. That Lord Clive falsified the statement of Bol- 
lackidass, the Gentoo banker, to him ; while the accusation is substantiated by the 
depositions on oath of Bollackidass, and another person. Such were the ex- 
“ amples which led Lord Clive to observe, in a letter dated the 17th of April, 1765: 
*¢ Give me leave now to lead you for a few moments into the civil department. 
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The regulations which extended to other objects 
of commerce, had a tendency to ruin all who, on the 
faith of former treaties, engaged in the inland trade. 
The subahdar having obtained this valuable conces- 
sion, immediately transmitted copies to the officers of 
his revenue, with instructionsto conform to its terms. 
As the treaty limited no time from which its opera- 
tions were to commence, the vessels passing from 
one town to another were subject to the effect of an 
arrangement with which the proprietors were unac- 
quainted, and several boats with arms belonging to 
the English were seized at Patna, for non-payment 
of the duties demanded by the nabob’s officers. 

The English factory at Dacca remonstrated that 
the execution of the treaty, together with the injunc- 
tions of Cossim, would tend to such a rapine and de- 
struction of the British property, as would reduce 
them to the same distress they had experienced inthe 
memorable year1756. Thecouncil of Calcutta voted 
it dishonourable, and, as it was concluded without 
their acquiescence, a breach of their privileges, and 
anunwarrantable dereliction of the advantages grant- 
ed by the original phirmaund of the Great Mogul. 
Mr. Vansittart entered.a minute in the books, vindi- 
cating his proceedings by circumstances, and by a 
forced explanation of part of the council’s letter of 
instruction; at the same time, he avowed that his 
treaty was not exempt from error, and protested 
against the tyranny of the nabob’s officers, and their 
voluntary misconstructions in executing the autho- 
rity which he had unwarily committed to them. 

These dispositions on both sides portended in- 
evitable hostilities, but, as a last effort to maintain 
tranquillity, a deputation was sent from Calcutta to 
Monghir. Mr. Amyatt, a member of the.council, 





*€ See what an Augean stable is to be cleansed. The confusion we ‘behold; what 
“© does it arise from? Rapacity and Juxury: the unwarrantable desire of many to 
“« acquire in an instant, what only a few ean or onghe to possess. Every man 
“* would be rich without the merit of long services 5 and from this incessant com~ 
“© petition undoubtedly springs that disorder, to which we must apply a remedy, 
&¢ or be undone ; for it is not only malignant but contagious. 
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CHAP. selected forhis moderation and mildness, was at their 
XI. head. He had invariably opposed the revolution 
which placed Cossim on the throne, but without 
acrimony, or suffering his disapprobation to dege- 
nerate into a party feud. Great hopes were enter- 
tained from his character and manners;. but Cossim 
was inflexible in maintaining the strict tenor of the 
‘treaty: he was daily obtaining fresh supplies of arms, 
. and appeared buoyed up with notions of his own 
i strength and sufficiency to oppose the British troops. 
Theirtreat- He was not influenced by the demeanor of Mr. 
fe. Amyatt, against whom he retained an unrelenting 
hatred : he even surrounded the English deputation 
with guards, and instead of” treating them as em- 
- bassadors, or commercial missionaries, detained 
them as prisoners, not only disregarding their com- 
plaints, but refusing them permission to return. 
Mir Cossim, although able, vigilant, and enter- 
prizing in the ‘cabinet, was a coward by nature : his 
mind was not expanded by liberal views of politics, 
but was selfish, crafty, and malignant. In his instruc- 
tions for enforcing the treaty, he made a distinction 
between his friends and those who opposed his eleva- 
tion; and his cruelty and perfidy were in conformity 
with those low and ungenerous principles. 
suh June. Mr. Amyatt, failing in his negotiation, at length 
eparture, : . . 
obtained the necessary passports, and with all his 
suite, except two, departed from Monghir. This 
apparent relenting of the tyrant was, however, only 
a prelude to further cruelty, accompanied with flagi- 
‘gd July, tious treachery. In passing the city of Moorshe- 
And assassi- dabad, the English were attacked by Cossim’s troops 
m" posted on both sides of the river; and although they 
landed, and produced the nabob’s own pass, were alk 
- inhumanly massacred. 
Alarm at Meanwhile, the disputes at Patna were carrie 
it on with increased acrimony: Cossimwas continually 
sending fresh troops into the city; every thing wore 
an hostile appearance ; the English factory appre- 
hended that the place would soon be given up to the 
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plunder of the rabble; the suburbs were entirely 
deserted, and misery and alarm generally prevalent. 
Mir Mindi Khan, the nabob’s naib, omitted paying 
to Mr. Ellis, the chief of the factory, the usual com- 
pliment of acquainting him with his arrival : he car- 
ried on vigorous military preparations, possessed. 
himself of the gates, insulted the British guards, 
and it was generally rumoured that he was sent for 
the purpose of expelling the English. 

In consequence of a letter from the factory, stating 
these circumstances, the council resolved, that in case 
of a rupture, and of the nabob’s marching toward 
Patna, the factory should endeavour to possess them- 
selves of the city, and keep it till further instructions. 
It became daily more and more apparent that an at- 
tack on Patna ‘was intended, and Cossim declared that 
peace or war depended on the removal of the Com- 
pany’s troops. Under these circumstances, Mr. Ellis 
assailed and took the city, notwithstanding the 
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strength of the fortifications, and the number of the 


garrison. Unfortunately, the conquerorsneglectedall 
caution, and betook themselves to plunder in every 
direction; the governor and garrison, who had fled, 
perceiving thisunmilitary conduct, returned,attacked 
the English, who were too much dispersed to make 
effectual resistance, and, after a considerable slaugh- 
ter, compelled the survivors to retire within the fort; 
thus the city was recaptured with as little opposition 
as it had been taken. ‘The factory, deeming their 
present situation untenable, crossed the Ganges, in 
hopes of effecting a retreat into the territories of a 
neighbouring nabob; but were overtaken by a su- 
perior force, and, though victorious in one engage- 
ment, were, in a second, entirely routed; Mr. Ellis 
and the remainder the party were made captives ; 
some were sent to Patna, and others to Monghir. 
In consequence of these disastrous events, the 
council of Calcutta proclaimed the restoration of Mir 
Jaffier, and prepared to depose Mir Cossim. The 
sense of present danger quelled all their party dissen- 
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sions; Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings both elt- 
tered minutes, in which, without renouncing their” 
former sentiments, they declared their cordial ac- 
quiescence in the present measures. 

The command of the forces being committed to 
Major Adams, he took the field at the head of two 
troops of European cavalry, and ten companies of 
sepoys", with twelve pieces of cannon; and such was 
the improvidence of the council, that, at the com: 
mencement of hostilities, there were not above ten 
thousand rupees, (1,250].) in the treasury at Patna. 
Major Adams could not rely on the natives for 
assistance, as Cossim had excited a general jealousy 
against the English, rendered their persons odious; 
and destroyed all their unshaken partizans. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, and the 
smallness of his force, Major Adams commenced an 
active and vigorous campaign. By two skirmishes 
hecleared the country, crossed the Cossimbuzar river, 


‘and attacked the enemy, amounting to ten thousand; 


who were drawn up in a stron g position at Ballasara: 
they bore his cannonade for some time with unusual 


' firmness, but were, at length, compelled to retreat 


38d July. 


with precipitation : in this action was killed Mahom- 
med ‘Tuckey Khan, commander of the detachment 
which slaughtered Mr. Amyatt and his companions: 

Major Adams, proceeding towards M oorshedabad, 
again encountered the enemy, well posted in anin- 
trenchment fifteen feet deep, and defended by anus 
merousartillery. Unableto carry thisformidable posi= 
tion by storm, he made a judicious feint, forced the 
enemy’s strong hold, put them ‘to flight, entered 
Moorshedabad, and again proclaimed Jaffier subah= 
dar of Bengal. ) So 

At Moorshedabad he only waited’a short time to 
refresh his troops, then: renewing his pursuit, pene 
trated into the heart of the province; and pervaded 
the utmost recesses of Bengal, across the numerous 


* Amounting to about six hundred and fifty Europeans, and one thousand of 
twelve hundred natives, ; Sd 2285 
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and wide branches of the Ganges, through marshes 
and forests. Mir Cossim, unwilling to risque his 


dominion and life on the event of a single battle, did 


not lead his troops in person, but made a judicious 
disposition of them to weary his enemy by delay. 
At Nuncas Nullas, the English again encountered 
a force of twenty thousand horse and eight thousand 
foot; here, for the first time, they experienced the 
effects of Cossim’snewsystemof tactics. Thetroops 
were posted withgreatjudgment, divided into regular 
brigades, hadagood train of artillery, were clothedand 
accoutred on the English model, and displayed an or- 
derand spirit, which boresomeanalogy tothoseof the 
Europeans. But the English army, animated with re- 
sentment, and flushed with success, surmountedevery 
obstacle, drove the enemy off the field, made them- 
selves masters of the whole train of artillery, andtooka 
hundred and fifty boatsladen with grain and stores. 
Discouraged by this defeat, the nabob’s troops did 
not again venture to fight in the field, but relied on 
their fortifications as the sole means of defence; yet 
neither numbers nor fortifications availed. Major 
Adams next attacked them at Auda Nulla, a post 
strong by nature and art, protected in front by a 
swamp, on one side by mountains, and on the other 
bythe Ganges. The Indians had thrown up a great 
work, on which they mounted a hundred pieces. of can- 
‘non, and it was defended in front bya ditch fifty-four 
feet wide, and full of water in every part except to- 
ward the mountains. The breadth of dry ground 
did not exceed two hundred yards, and lay between 
the swamp and the river. The British commander at 
first besieged this fortification in form, but, wearied 
with an inaction of fourteen days, projected an attack 
on thesideof the mountains, wherethe enemy deemed 
themselvessufficiently secure. ‘Thisboldand masterly 
movement was judiciously executed by MajorIrwin; 
the intrenchments were carried,ageneralrout ensued, 
and as many perished in the river as by the sword. 
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‘Theenemy now abandoned all the country; Major’ 


Adams carried his victorious arms to Monghir ; and, 
after a siege of nine days, compelled the garrison, 
consisting of two thousand, to surrender. ‘To com- 
plete the conquest of Bengal, the reduction of Patna 
aloneremained; adetachmentwas sent from Monghir, 
under Captain Wedderburne, withorderstoblockade 
the place, and to inform the English prisoners of his 
approach. ‘The military part of his instructions was 
performed, but the cruelty of Cossim frustrated the 
intended communication to the prisoners. Enraged 
and desperate at the progress of the British arms, the 
tyrantexecuteda horrible act of unavailing barbarity. 
He commanded one Somers‘ to murder Mr. Ellis, the 
head of the factory, and about two hundred English 
prisoners captured with him. The Indian soldiersre- 
quired thatthe prisoners shouldbe supplied with arms 


- for their own defence; but were compelled by blows 


to fulfil the injunctions of Cossim. So unrelenting 
were these orders, that even an infant child of Mr. 
Ellis* was sacrificed, and the only Englishman who 
escaped from Patna wasa physician, named F ullarton, 
who, a few days before, received a pardon from the 
nabob. Nor was the tyrant content with this but- 
chery : he put to death more than thirty of his own 
subjects, whom he suspected of favouring the Eng- 
lish, and left their bodies to be devoured by beasts 
and birds; a peculiar ignominy among the Gentoos : 


_ one of these victims was the unfortunate Ramnarain. 


Cossim, considering Patnaasa last resource, evinced 
a proportionate energy in the defence. His troops 
exhibited unusual boldness and discipline, andmade a 


resolute sally, in which they were so fortunate as to. 


blow up a principal magazine ; but Patna not being 


i Somers, otherwise Sumroo, otherwise Shimro, was a German, anda general 
officer in the nabob’s service; he had been a serjeant in the French army, from 
which he deserted to the British, and from them to Cossim : he undertook this hor- 
rible butchery when no man in the nabob’s army would engage in it but himself, 

k Messrs. Ellis, Hay, Lushington, and six other gentlemen, were cut to pieces 
and thrown into a well, which was afterwards filled up. The other persons murdered 
were thrown into anothey well, , 
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regularly fortified, the batteries soon destroyed the cHap. 
works, silenced the cannon, and madea practicable XI. 
breach, and after a siege of eight days the city was Tae 
taken by storm.. Thus, in less than four months sth Nov. 
the whole province of Bengal was- subdued b Tegeoe 
Major Adams, the first European who achieved Baan 
that important conquest. 

~ Deprived of his last fortress, the nabob, accom- Flight of 
panied by the murderer Somers, crossed the Ganges, Cosim. 
with all his treasure, into the province of Oude, 

where he received an asylum from Sujah ul Dow- 

lah, vizier of Shah Allum, the Great Mogul, but 

was not permitted. to introduce his army. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


© 


1764 — 1766. 


Affairs of India continued.— Disputes at the India House. — Lord 
Clive appointed chief governor. — Cossim protected by Sujah ul 
Dowlah, nabob of Oude — who makes hostile preparations against 
the English.— Death of Major Adams: — Mutinous state of 
the army. — Battle of Buxar.— Shah Allum escapes to the 
English camp, and enters into a treaty.— Sujah ul Dowlah 

Solicits peace — which is refused. — Surrender of Chander Geer. 
— Allahabad, the capital of Oude, taken. — Death of Mir . 
Jaffier.— The council declare Najim ul Dowlah his successor. 
— Arrival of Lord Clive. — Final overthrow of Sujah ul 
Dowlah.— He surrenders himself to the English. — An ad- 
vantageous peace concluded. — Efforts of Lord Clive to restore 
order and economy. — Mutiny of the military suppressed by 
Lord Clive.— Prosperity of the company.— The dividends 


augmented. 


a rapid vicissitudes of the company’s affairs 
occasioned a violent sensation among the pro- 
prietors of stock in London, and the India House was 
divided into two zealous and rancorous parties. The 
deposition of Mir Jaffier gave rise to many animad- 
versions, and the subsequent transactions, which at 
one period brought the affairs of the company to the 
verge of ruin, occasioned spirited debates and vehe- 
ment altercations. A detail of the proceedings would 
at this distance of time afford neither pleasure nor in- 
struction ; and the eloquence displayed both at the 
India House, and through the medium of the press, 
only reminds us of the pertinacity with which the 
adherents of Lord Clive and Mr. Sullivan supported 


_ their respective opinions, but inspires no curiosity 


Lord Clive 
sent to India 
as governor- 
general, 


to examine the arguments which were adduced by 
either. 

For some time the interests were almost equally 
balanced ; Mr. Sullivan was continued chairman of 
the Court of Directors, and every effort to give an 
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ascendancy to Lord Clive’s party was unsuccessful. cH a P, 
At length, his adherents, after‘a long and anxious —_XiI. 
contest, acquired a superiority ; the perilous situa. “~~~ 
tion of India pointed him out as the only person 
capable of retrieving the affairs of the company ; he od May. 
was nominated governor-general, and commander of 176: 

the forces at Bengal, and, at the request of the pro- 
prietors, departed immediately for Calcutta, after re- 

ceiving the Order of the Bath. Mr.Sumner and Mr. 

Sykes were at the same time appointed counsellors 

at the presidency, the former to succeed to the go- 
vernment. Lord Clive, Mr. Sumner, General Car- 

nac, Mr. Verelst and Mr. Sykes, were also consti- 

tuted a select committee, with special powers. 

However irritated and indignant against Cossim Cossimre- 
Ali Khan, the English respected the territories ofa, oe 
neutral power, and therefore, when he had effected. the nabob ef 
his escape, rigidly abstained from pursuing him, and 9: 
encamped, during four months, on their own side of 
the river. Sujah ul Dowlah, the nabob of Oude, at 
first displayed great moderation and prudence in not 
commencing hostilitiesin favour of the refugee tyrant 
of Bengal; but the cause of'a native prince, expelled 
from his dominions by Europeans, without any com- 
plaint from his own subjects, excited sympathy, and 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the council at 
Calcutta, on the impropriety of affording protection 
to Cossim while he professed to be on terms of friend- 
ship with them, the nabob of Oude not only perse- who makes 
vered in sheltering him from pursuit, but soon began bestile pre- 
to collect a formidable army. He answered the re- against the 
monstrances of the council by recriminatory mani- °s!*- 
festos, terminating in extravagant threats, and even 
endeavoured, by misrepresentations, to influence 
Mir Jaffier to renounce the English alliance, and 
throw himself on the protection of Shah Allum, who 
then resided with Sujah ul Dowlah. Cossim’stroops, 
although they could not obtain leave to enter the pro- 
vince of Oude, still annoyed the company’s forces, 
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and the English commander openly professed an in- 
tention of carrying his arms into the dominions of 
Sujah ul Dowlah. Alarmed at this information, and 
anxious to retract his hostile professions with the least 
possible injurytohis pride, the prince indirectly made 
conciliatory overtures to the English government, 
but explicitly rejected the proposition of yielding up 
Cossim and Somers, which was made to him as the 
essential basis of a treaty. Soon afterward, some of 
Cossim’s troops having surprized a party of English, 
brought their heads in triumph to Shah Allum; the 
real disposition of Sujah ul Dowlah then became 


‘ apparent, and, by his assistance, Mir Cossim was en- 


¢ 


Death of 
ajor 
Adams, 


Mutinous 
state of the 
army. 


abled to send into the field an army of fifty thousand 
men, with a proportionate train of artillery. 

This hostile movement was probably accelerated 
by the death of Major Adams, whose name alone 
was sufficient to excite terror. But the judicious 
choice of a successor in Major Hector Monro, 
afforded the enemy no reason to triumph. His 
force was only nine thousand men, of whom not 
more than twelve hundred were Europeans, and this 
small army was in such a state of insubordination 
and mutiny, that he was compelled to punish the 
ringleaders to the utmost extent of military seve- 
rity, by sentencing twenty-four of them to be blown 
away from the mouths of cannon.* 


® Sir Hector’s own account of this transaction, given in evidence before the 
committee of the House of Commons, is subjoined at length; it displays the 
dreadful dilemma to which he was reduced, and the vigour and resolution with 
which he extricated himself, and saved the company. ‘I found the army,” he 
says, ‘‘ Eufopeans as well as sepoys, mutinous, deserting to the enemy, threatening 
“ to carry off their officers to the enemy, demanding an augmentation of pay, de- 
‘© manding large sums of money, which they said had been promised them by the 


a 


_ © nabob, and disobedient to all order 5 four hundred of the Europeans had gone off 


“* in a body, and joined the enemy some time before I joined the army. This being 
«© the situation the army was in, I fully determined to endeavour to conquer that 
“ mutinous disposition in them, before I would attempt to conquer the enemy.— 
** I accordingly went with a detachment of the king’s and company’s Europeans 
“‘ from Patna, with four field pieces of artillery, to Chippera, one of the 
““ cantonments; I think the very day, or the day after I arrived, a whole 
** battalion of sepoys, with their arms and accoutrements, went off to join the 
enemy; I immediately detached about~100 Europeans, and a battalion of 
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_ Actuated by the same spirit which distinguished c Ha P. . 
his predecessor, Major Monro made an active and = XH. 
vigorous campaign. He first encountered the Indian ua 
army in an advantageous encampment at Buxar, on Batile of 
the river Camnassary, more than a hundred miles ®™*- 
above Patna. They were protected by a morass lined 
with cannon, and a wood sheltered them on the only 
side which appeared assailable. Near this strong post, 221 Oct. 
Major Monro was attacked by the enemy, who were 
defeated with the loss of four thousand killed; a 
hundred and thirty-three pieces of cannon, a great 
quantity of military stores, and all their tents ready 
pitched ; while in Major Monro’s little army, which 
consisted but of seven thousand and seventy-two men, 





‘* sepoys, whose officers told me they thought they could depend upon them not to 
“¢ desert, with two field-pieces, to endeavour to come up with the deserters, and 
«* bring them back to me; the detachment came up with them in the night time, 
‘* found them asleep, took them prisoners, and carried them back to Chippera. 
«¢ The officer who commanded the detachment sent me an express, acquainting 
“© me with the hour he would arrive at Chippera with the prisoners. I was ready 
s© to receive them with the troops under arms; upon their arrival at Chippera, I 
immediately ordered their officers to pick me out fifty of the men of. the worst 
«¢ characters, and who they thought might have enticed the battalion to desert to 
«¢ the enemy: they did pick out fifty; f desired them to pick me out twenty-four 
men of those fifty of the worst characters: I immediately ordered a field court- 
martial to be held by their own black officers, and after representing to the 
officers the heinous crime the battalion had heen guilty of, desired they would 
“© immediately bring me their sentence; they found them guilty of mutiny and 
© desertion, sentenced them to suffer death, and left the manner tome; [ ordered 
«© immediately four of the twenty-four to be tied to the guns, and the artillery 
“© officers to prepare to blow them away: there was a remarkable circumstance ; 
«¢ four grenadiers represented that as they always had the post of honour, they 
** thought they were entitled to be first blown away; the four battalion men were 
«* untied from the guns, and the four grenadieys tied and blown away, upon which 
*s the European ofhcers of the battalions of sepoys who were then in the field, came 
<* and told me, that the sepoys would not suffer any more of the men to be blown 
«© away. I ordered the artillery officers to load the four field pieces with grape 
© shot, and drew up the Europeans with the guns in their intervals; desired the 
«* officers to return to the heads of their battalions ; ordered them immediately to 
‘* ground their arms, and if one of them attempted to move, I would give orders 
«€ to fire upon them, and treat them the same as if they were Surajah Dowlah’ 
‘© army. They did ground their arms, and did not attempt to move, upon which 
‘© I ordered sixteen more of the twenty-four to be tied to the guns by force, and 
- ** blown away the same as the first, which was done: I immediately ordered the 
‘© other four to be carried to a cantonment, where there bad been a desertion of 
«© the sepoys some time before, with positive orders to the commanding officer at 
© that cantonment to blow them away in the same manner at the guns, which was 
«€ aecordingly done, and which put an end to the mutiny and desertion.’” See 
also a letter from Captain William Jennings, dated 12th February 1764, Reports, 
&e. vol, ili, p. 364. : ’ 
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of whom eight hundred and fifty-seven were Enro- 
peans, no more than eight hundred and seventy-four 
were returned as killed, wounded, and missing. 
The Mogul, who had been detained -by Sujah ul 
Dowlah in an honourable captivity, but escaped from 
his camp the night preceding this battle, congratu- 
lated Major Monro on his victory, and requested the 
English, whom he considered as the only power in 
India capable of effeeting that object, to assist in re- 
storing him to the throne of Delhi; offering, as a 
compensation for this benefit, the province of Oude, 
or any other gratification they might require. ‘The 
council of Caicutta consented: Shah Allum was re- 
ceived in the English camp as Emperor, and a treaty 
was concluded, by which he assigned to the company 
Ghazepoor, and the zemindarry of Rajah Bulwant 
Sing, belonging to the nisamaut of Sujah ul Dowlah, 
and they agreed to put him in possession of Alla- 
habad, and the rest of the nabob’s dominions. 
Major Monro now proceeded to attack the fort 
of Chander-Geer, situate on the Ganges, supposed 
to contain all the treasures of Cossim, and the only 
remaining position on that side the river, retained by 
the enemy. This place, being on a high hill, was 
impregnable by assault, and needed neither skill] nor 
ammunition for its defence; the access was steep and 
narrow, and the besieged could with the stones and 
rubbish of their own fortifications repel the efforts of 
valour, and deride the machinations of art. Two 
successive nights, Major Monro led his gallant fol- 
lowers to the attack of this fortress, and was twice 
repulsed; the Indians, taught by experience, no 
longer abandoned themselves to negligent slumber, 
and the major, reluctantly relinquishing the enter- 
prize, formed his camp under the walls of Benares. 
Here Beney Bahadre, the minister of Sujah ul 
Dowlah, presented himself; making overtures of 
peace, but Major Monro inflexibly refused to listen 
£0 any terms unless the surrender of Cossim and 


¢ 
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Somers was first granted. ‘The subahdar, with an 
inflexibility equally honourable, refused to betray 
those whom hehad engaged to protect; every method 
was ineffectually tried to effect an accommodation ; 
bribes which might have awakened cupidity in the 
most stoical mind were refused’. Sujah ul Dowlah 
yielded so far as to engage that he would cause 
Somers to be assassinated; but this expedient be- 
ing also rejected, the treaty was broken off. 

Sujah ul Dowlah was not instigated by despair 
tosolicit peace; he wasstill atthe head of'a formidable 
army; yet though elated by Major Monro’s ill suc- 
cess at Chander-Geer, he did not attack the British 
camp, but sent flying parties of horse to harass the 
out-posts by repeated skirmishes, keeping his main 
body with the artillery at the distance of fifteen miles. 
This conduct reduced the British commander to a 
critical dilemma: he could not safely remain before 
Benares, nor did he deem it prudent to quit his 
position, although he was daily more and more 
straightened by the enterprizes of his enemy. 

While affairs were in this situation, Major Monro 
was recalled, in consequence of the arrangements 
made.by Lord Clive before his departure from Eng- 
land, and the command devolved, ad-intertm, on 


Major Sir Robert Fletcher. The honourable zeal of: 


this brave officer to distinguish the brief’ period of his 
authority by brilliant and useful exertions, fortunately 
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terminated the difficulty in which his predecessor had * 


found himself involved. In opposition to the opinion 
of his principal officers, he quitted the camp before 


> The offers were twenty-five lacks of rupees (312,5001.) to defray the expences 
of the war; the like sum to the army; and eight lacks tu Major Monro himself, 
which with his share of the twenty-five lacks would have made about twelve lacks 
(or 150,0001.) for himself. In resisting this splendid temptation, Major Monro 
displayed in impressive colours the gallantry and ‘disinterestedness of the military 
character. He said, ‘‘ If the nabob would give me all the lacks in his treasury, I 
“© would make no peace with him, until he had delivered up those murdering 
rascals, for I never could think that my receiving eleven or twelve lacks of rupees, 
was a sufficient atonement for the blood of those unfortunate gentlemen who were 
murdered at Patna, nor a sufficient atonement to their weeping parents, frieuds, 
and relations.” : 
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Benares at midnight, and advancedtowardthe enemy, 
leaving a party sufficiently strong to blockade the city 
during his absence. Three days were employed in 


reaching the nabob’s camp, although but fifteen miles 


distant ; twice they were drawn up to receive him, 
and on his approach retreated in good order, but the 
third time fled with precipitation. Being thus de- 


_livered from the immediate presence of the enemy, 


Surrender 
of Chander- 
Geer. 


ANahabad 
taken. 


14th Jan, 
1765, 
Death of 
Mir Jaffer, 


the army was enabled to extend its position, and re- 
lieved from the want of forage and provisions. 

Sir Robert Fletcher, still anxious to signalize 
himself, resolved to attack the fortress of Chander- 
Geer, and the garrison, whose pay was six months in 
arrear, refusing to obey the orders of their governor, 
mutinously compelled him to surrender. ‘This gave 
birth to a most affecting scene. The governor came 
forth, and, in sight of his troops, delivered the key 


to Sir Robert Fletcher. Then, shedding tears, he 


complimented the victor, and apologized, not for his 
too resolute defence, but for his too speedy surren- 
der. ‘ I have endeavoured,” he said, ‘to act like a 
soldier, but deserted by my prince, and left with a 
mutinous garrison, what could I do? God and you” 
(laying his hand on the Koran, and pointing to his 
soldiers) “ are witnesses, that, to the faith of the 
English, I now. trust my life and fortune.” 

Profiting by his good success, Sir Robert soon 
made himself master of Allahabad, the enemy’s 
capital, though defended by a strong wall, and 
capable of making a vigorous resistance. This 
conquest seemed utterly to ruin Sujah ul Dowlah’s 
affairs, and to leave his dominions entirely at the 
mercy of the English. 

During these transactions, the death of Jaffier Ali 
Khanat Moorshedabad materially affected the state of 
Bengal. By the law of inheritance both in Kurope 
and Hindostan ‘, the rights of Jaffier should have 


© It appears, however, that these laws were frequently superseded throughout the 
Mogul empire. 
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descended to his grandson, the offspring of his son 
Miran, who was about six years old; but Jaffier, by 
a testamentary paper, bequeathed the succession to 
his natural son 4, Najim ul Dowlah, then about twenty 
years of age, and whom he had, for some time, as- 
sociated in the government with him; in his last 
moments he also gave to his appointed successor a 
letter of advice, enjoining him to continue the rajah 
Nundcomar, his own favourite, in the office of prime 
minister, and to follow his instructions. Lord Clive 
was not yet arrived, and the council, apprized of the 
measures adopted in England to abridge their juris- 
diction, employed the last moments of their expiring 
authority for purposes of avarice and ambition®. Al- 
though the importance of the crisis demanded great 
consideration, and no inconvenience could arise from 
delay, yet they acted with unwarrantable precipita- 
tion, and notwithstanding the debauched and profii- 
gatecharacterof Najim ul Dowlah, andthe just claims 
of the infant son of Miran, aftected to sanction the 
will of Mir Jaffier, without even requiring the consent 
of the Mogul. Thus, they extorted large fees from 
the weakness and distress of the young nabob‘, while 
their conduct toward him was replete with harsh- 
hess and insolence®. Instead of Nundcomar, they 
compelled him to confer the naibship, or deputy go- 
vernment of the province, on Mahommed Rhezi 
Khan, who was considered both by Najim and his 


4 The fact of Najim ul Dowlah’sbeing an illegitimate son is stated on the autho= 
rity of a jetter to the Court of Directors, dated the 30th of September 1765, signed 
by Lord Clive, W. B, Sumner, J. Carnac, H. Verelst, and F. Sykes: it forms a 


material point in the consideration of subsequent events. 


© The company highly disapproved their conduct; see letter of the 19th of Febru- 


ary 1766. Reports, &c. vol. iii. p- 455. 

f Tt appears that on this occasion 139,000l. sterling were distributed among the 
council, beside other sums supposed to have been received, but of which no evidence 
could be obtained. 


8 See Najim ul Dowlah’s letter to the select committee at Calcutta, Reports, &e. 


vol. iti, 409. It is however to be observed, that after Lord Clive’s arrival, the select . 


committee, on mature ipvestigation, declared many of the charges in this letter void 
of foundation, idem, p. 418. 
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father as an implacable enemy". Jealous of Nundco- 
mar’s influence, they compelled Najim ul Dowlah to 
send him to Calcutta, for trial-as a traitor, resisting 
the threats, prayers, and importunities of the youth 
they had exalted; and, in this instance, even the 
temptation of alarge bribe, which was offered both 
by Najim and Nundcomar. Most probably the ra- 
jah had excited his master to attempt his emancipa- 


tion from the oppressive authority of the council, 


Arrival 
and regula- 
tions of 
Lord Clive. 
7th. 


Military 


proceedings. 


but the charge of treason appearing destitute of 
foundation, he was afterwards discharged. ' | 
When Lord. Clive arrived at Calcutta, he estab- 
lished the select committee, and formed regulations 
and covenants calculated to restrain the enormous 
and flagitious peculations of the company’s officers*. 


An order was also issued for securing and bringing 


to Calcutta, all Zuropeans who had no claim, from 
indentures, to the protection of the company. 
General Carnac, who was previously dispatched 
to command the army, found Sujah ul Dowlah still 
meditating an incursion into Bengal; that active 
and spirited prince, although often defeated in the 
field, expelled from his best fortresses, deprived of 
his vizierate, and abandoned by the Mogul, was not 
divested of his fortitude, or destitute of resources. 
He made an alliance with Mulbar, a chief of' the 
Mahrattas, the most warlike tribe in India, and still 
indulged a hope of retrieving his almost desperate 


* In order to obtain this elevation, and in compensation to those who assisted him, 
Mahommed Rhezi Khan was said to have distributed in gratifications, twenty lacks 
of rupees. See on this subject, the reports of committees, vol. iii. p- 411,412,412. 

* The character of Nundeomar was open to many reproaches; he was supposed 
to have embezzled a great share of the revenues of Mir Jaffer; he was adverse to 
the English; and the army, by his means, suffered many inconveniences and priva- 
tions. See reports, &c. vol. iil. p. 305. 368. ~ 

* A letter from the Court of Directors, dated the 1stof June 1764, requiring the 
execution of these covenants, was received in Bengal on the 24th January 1765, 
but had not, on Lord Clive’s arrival, been executed by any one of the company’s 
servants; and it does not appear that Mr. Spencer, who was then Governor, ever 
brought the matter under the consideration of the council hoard, or gave any notice 
to the company’s servants that they were required to execute such covenants. See 
reports of committees to the House of Commons, vol, iii. p: 815. 
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fortunes. General Carnac, apprized of this inten- 
tion, by a rapid march, effected a junction with Sir 
Robert Fletcher in the district of Korah, attacked 
Sujah ul Dowlah at Calpy before he could unite with 
the Mahrattas, and routed his army with great 
slaughter. The Mabrattas still threatening an ir- 
ruption into the nabob’s province, General Carnac 
drove them across the J umnah, and compelled them 
to seek refuge in the hills. - 

In this emergency, Sujah ul Dowlah displayed ge- 
nuine greatness of mind, still preserving his word 
inviolate, he permitted Cossim and Somers to es- 
cape’, and after explaining his design to the General”, 
came unattended to the British camp, and surren- 
dered himself a prisoner, to accept peace on such 
terms as should result from the justice and courtesy 
of the victor. General Carnac received him with 
the distinction due to a brave and distressed prince. 

Lord Clive deemed this a crisis of sufficient im- 
portance for him to attend in person at the scene of 
negotiation. Anagreementhadbeenpreviously made 
with the council, that Shah Allum should be put in 
possession of the province of Oude ; but this project 
was fraught with great and inevitablemischief. Lord 
Clive was instructed by the select committee to con- 
ciliate the affections of the native powers, and re- 
move their jealousy, by convincing them that he had 
no views of conquest, but onlyclaimedsecurity in car- 
rying on a free trade, equally beneficial to them and 
to the company. He was also directed not to extend 
territorial possession, but to reinstate Sujahul Dowlah 
inallhisdominions, withoutretaining any of hisstrong 
holds, or insisting on terms which might be irksome 
tohis high spirit, andimply a suspicion of his sincerity. 

Lord Clive conducted the negotiation in confor- 
mity to these instructions, and to his own judgment, 


* The nabob found a refuge among the Rohillas, the German among the Jats. 
™ See his letter, the answer, and proceedings thereon. Reports, &c. vol. iii, 
p. 416, 
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which was strongly repugnant to the system of in- 
croachment on the province of Oude. Convinced 
that any establishment there, would only augment 
the number of factories, without increasing trade ; 
he omitted the word factories in the treaty", but did 
not covenant against establishing them in so positive 
a manner as to preclude the company at any future 
period from adopting the measure. The greater 
part of the nabob’s dominions was therefore restored, 
but Shah Allum obtained the country of Korah, and 
part of the province of Allahabad, with a grant of 
twenty-six lacksof rupees (325,000l.) yearly, payable 
outof the revenuesof Bengal. In return fortheseces- 
sions, the Mogul granted to the company the rever- 
sion in perpetuity of Lord Clive’s jaghire, or pen- 
sion, which amounted to nearly 30,0001. a year, and 
the dewanny° of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and 
Sujah ul Dowlah covenanted to pay to the company 
fifty lacks (615,0001.) to defray the expences of the 
war. ‘hedewanny was declared subjecttonochargés, 
except the fifty lacks to the Mogul, and fifty-three 
lacks (662,5001.) per annum to Najim ul Dowlah for 
the support of his dignity. poe 
This arrangement was highly acceptable to the 
native princes; the nabob of Oude obtained terms 
moreadvantageousthan hismostsanguine hopescould 
presage; the Mogul acquired the means of marching 
an army to Delhi in support of his claim to the throne; 
and thenabob of Bengal, considering the perplexities 
attending his title, andthe disgraceful statein which he 
hadbeen placed, was satisfied with the possession of an 
abundant revenue, and an exemption from controul. 
‘To the company the treaty was pregnant with un- 


» Executed the 16th of August 1765. See the treaty, ‘and the several firmauns 
confirming the various articles, in the reports, &c. vol. iii. p. 446, et seq. 

° ‘The word dewanny is not easily rendered into English. The office of dewanny 
was anciently understood to comprize the collecting of all the revenues, and after 
defraying the expences of the army, and allowing a sufficient fund for the sup- 


a he the government in the province, the collector was to remit the residue 
to Delhi. 
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limited advantages. It tended to extinguish the jea- 
lousy of the native powers, to insure the gratitude of 
three princes ; and should they, contrary to expect- 
ation, endeavour to disturb the possession of the 
English, deprived them, by the loss of the dewanny, 
of the strength and riches requisite to make a formi- 
dable attempt, either-by force or corruption. It pro- 
mised to terminate revolutions, as the nabob could 
not gratify the expectations of the venal and merce- 
nary, and no longer possessed a fund for secret ser- 


vices, donations and gratuities. The revenue thus . 


obtained to the company was stated by Lord Clive at 
nearly one million seven hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, and his calculation was not exaggerated. 
Thus happily and gloriously terminated a contest, 
in the course of which the British name in India was 
more than once threatened with annihilation. The 
motive for hostilities on our part was generally mere 
necessity: the deposition of MirJaffier hasbeen expos- 
edtothe greatest share of censure: attempts havebeen 
made to acquit him of the murders imputed to him’, 
but the arguments in his favour are not supportedby 
adequate proof’. But evenshould his acquittalon this 
point be well-founded, his incapacity and treachery 
had a direct tendency to ruin himself and the com- 
pany, and justified the resolutions adopted by the 
council. As a proof, it is only necessary to observe, 
that the war against the Shah Zaddah, protracted by 
him and his son to a ruinous length, was, under his 
more vigorous successor, endedinasingle campagin; 
and, but for the indolence or treachery of Miran, 
acting under the instructions of his father and his 
counsellors, it might have been terminated long 
before.’ , 


P See the dispatch from the select committee to the directors, dated 30th Sep- 
tember, 1765. 

4 See Mr. Vansittart’s letter to the proprietors of East India stock. 1767. p.39. 

* Whatever reasons may be advanced in vindication of the policy of the mea- 
sure, the council can claim no praise for disinterestedness : they avowedly received 
200,269]. in presents. : 
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cap. — Having thus fulfilled one important object of his 
MU, mission, Lord Clive assiduously applied himself to re- 
ir65. Storesubordinationand economy; he prevented those 
rapid promotions to offices of great trust, by which 

Bfons of , many young men had suddenly acquired immense 
torestore riches, and materially prejudiced the interest and 
orde'anl_ reputation of the company ; he exposed to due re- 
‘prehension those who by their shameless peculations 

had obtained unbounded wealth, while the affairs 

of the company were considered as irreparably de- 
ranged*: his exertions against those employed in 

civil capacities gave rise to unceasing eamity and 

. opposition, which pursued him during the remainder 

of his days, and his efforts to reduce the military to 
subordination, and deprive them of superabundant 

ee advantages, produced a dangerous mutiny, which 
Bet required all his courage and conduct to suppress. 
The seditious disposition of the army has been 
already mentioned, and it was often severely felt 
during the war. The military in Bengal enjoyed an 
additional allowance for subsistence, called double 
batta, which was not granted in any other part of 
India. It was obtainetl at the express desire of Clive, 
atter the battle of Plassey, but, as the motive of ne- 
cessity had long ceased, the court of directors re- 
commended its discontinuance. The council at Cal- 





It is a pleasure, and some relief from the disgust occasioned by such venality, of 
which repeated instances occur, to record the exemption of one meritorious indivi- 
dual from the general contagion. “ Common justice to the principles and con- 
“« duct of General Carnac,’ Lord Clive observes, “ obliges me further to add, that 
‘* T found him the only officer of rank who had resisted the temptations to which, 
<< by his station, he was constantly subject, of acquiring an immense fortune; and 
T question much, whether he is not the only man who has, of Jate years, been 
honoured with the-command of your forces, without acquiring a very large inde- 
pendency. The letter from the Great Mogul to the governor and council, re- 
questing the permission for him to accept of two lacks which His Majesty is desi- 
rous of bestowing on him as a reward for his disinterested services, will corroho- 
rate what I have said in his favour ; and as this affair, agreeable to the tenor of the 
covenants, is referred to the Court of Directors, I makejno doubt, they will readily 
embrace the opportunity of shewing their regard to such distinguished merit, by 
consenting to his acceptance of His Majesty’s bounty.” 


* See his admirable letter to the Court of Directors. Reports of committee to the 
House of Commons, vol, iii. p. 391, : . 
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cutta made some efforts for that purpose, which from 
the feebleness of their authority, were almost ineffec- 
tual; but the war being terminated, a sufficient al- 
lowance provided for the widows and children of 
officers, and the select committee having admitted 
them to a participation in the salt trade, Lord Clive 
considered this a proper time to execute his instruc- 
tions ; andissued orders for reducing the doublebatta. 
A spirit of resistance immediately manifested 
itself; committees of correspondence were estab- 
lished among the officers, and a general conspiracy 
formed, to compel a submission to their. demands 
by resigning all their commissions. They bound 
themselves to secrecy by solemn oaths, executed 
bonds -with considerable penalties to secure fidelity 
to their'engagements, and’ raised a subscription of 
eighteen thousand pounds'to provide for those 
who, by adhering'to the association, might be un- 
able ‘to obtain restitution of their commissions. - 
It is asserted that this confederacy, strengthened 
by the accession of numbers, meditated more than 
a redress of the immediate source of complaint. 
They determined to procure the abolition of the 
new covenants restraining the company’s servants 
from receiving presents from the princes of the 
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country ; the annihilation of the select committee, | 
and an engagement from government, with a stand- °” 


ing order of the board, that no officer in Bengal 
should be superseded by others appointed in Eng- 
land, or drawn from other settlements in India. 
__ ‘This dangerous conspiracy waskeptso profoundly 
secret, that Lord Clive, who was at Moorshedabad, 
" was only apprizedof it a few daysbefore the intended 
resignation, by a letter from Sir Robert Fletcher. 
Accompanied by two members of the select com- 
mittee, he instantlyrepaired to Monghir, where part 
of the European soldiers had taken arms. Aided by 
the persuasion of some superior officers, and the at- 
tachmentof a black regiment, he brought them back 
; 8 


Suppressed 
by Lord 
Clive. 
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cH AP. to theirduty, and proceeded to conciliate the army 
xu. by a distribution of honorary rewards to the non- 
XG «commissioned officers, by judicious commendations 
’ of the black commandants, and by an advance of 
pay for two months. These measures were attended 
with signal success; the officers who lately pre- 
sumed to controul the government, were reduced to 
the necessity of departing for Calcutta, after seeing 
themselves deserted by the privates, and many of 
their stations occupied by subalterns to whom 
Lord Clive gave commissions. The like event at- 
tended the same exertions in the two other brigades, 
to which the conspiracy also extended. 

The mutineers, now despondent and submissive, 
implored the restitution of their commissions ; some | 
of the least culpable were indulged in their request, 
and others put under arrest, preparatory to trial by 
a court martial. This court, by a lenient construc- 

- tion of the act for punishing mutiny and desertion 
in India, would not venture to pronounce capital 
sentences, but inflicted punishments of an ignomi- 

‘“nious nature. The governor and council, however, 
compelled the culprits to return to Europe, andthe 
houses of’ some of the most intractable were sur- 
rounded by a military guard, till the ships were 
ready for their departure.‘ 

Satisfietion The intelligence of this mutiny produced no 

vectors. @Teat sensation in England, because the account of 
its rise was accompanied with that of its suppression ; 
the company was now considered exempt from 
danger, and standing on a basis of unrivalled afflu- 
ence and commercial prosperity. 

Dividends In such circumstances, the proprietors of India 

segmented: stock became desirous to partake in the advantages 
produced by so imminent a risque of their property. 
They were entitled to form such expectations, as in 
the course of the war their dividends were reduced 


t See Strachey’s Narrative of the mutiny of the officers of the army in Bengal, — 
Verelst’s View of the English Government in Bengal, p. 57. y Ss 
3 ~ 
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_ from eight to six per cent. and still remained at that 
point. The directors, for a time, evaded the pro- 
position by a finesse, but a motion was afterward 
carried for augmenting the dividend to ten per cent. 
At the same time, a message in writing was received 
from the first lord of the treasury, importing that, 
as the affairs of the company had been mentioned 


during the last session, and would probably be again 


taken into consideration, he had apprized the com- 
pany of the time when parliament would meet, that 
they might be enabled to prepare their papers for 
the occasion: 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


1766 — 1767.—1768. 


Transactions in America.— Effect of repealing the stamp act—and 
of. the declaratory act. — Contumacy of the colonists.— Disasters 
anthe West Indies. — Scarcity of grain in England. — Embargo 
laid by order of the privy council. — Meeting of parliament.— 
Indemnity Bull — strenuously and ably argued.— Lord Chat- 
ham’s efforts to gain adherents. — Partial change of ministry. — 
Embarrassment of Lord Chatham —his ill health.— Want of 
union in the cabinet. — Affairs of the East India Company dis- 
cussed in parliament.— They declare an increased dividend.— 
pagelating and restraining bills passed. — Suspension of the le- 
gislature of New York. — New duties on exports to America.— 
Attempts to form ministerial arrangements. — Projects and death 
of Charles Townshend, chancellor of the exchequer -—his charac 
ter. — Lord North, chancellor of the exchequer —his character. 
Grafton administration. — Meeting of parliament.— Restric- 
tion of dividends on East India stock.— Nullum Tempus bill re- 

jected. — Occasion of the motion. — Prorogation and dissolution 


of parliament. 
CHAP. HE repeal of the stamp act diffused great satis- 
XII. faction through all parts of’ America; but the 


es rejoicings were calculated to inspire uneasiness and 
Effect of re. Alarm in a prudent administration. The repeal, 
oe the whether conceded on the ground of right or of 
' expediency, was a triumph to the party in opposition 
to the British government, and during the demon- 
strations of joy, the seeds of future resistance were 
carefully nourished. The courts of justice resumed 
their functions, and the provincial assemblies their 
sittings : but there were not wanting many, who, by 
pamphlets and newspaper publications, prevented the 
return of cordial affection, and cautioned the colo- 
nists against a too implicit reliance on the modera- 

tion of the mother-country, 
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The declaratory act, which, in the expectation 
of the framers, was to stifle all differences, by the 
establishment of an undeniable principle, was, on 
the contrary, exhibited to the Americans, as evi- 
dence, that the repeal of the stamp act had been ra- 
ther extorted than voluntarily conceded, and that 
the rulers of the British nation still cherished the 
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hope of deriving, on some more favourable occasion, - 


arevenue from the taxation of America. The people 
were therefore exhorted not to forego the means of 
establishing their own independence; they were 
counselled to encourage the breed of sheep for a 
supply of wool; to promote the culture of' flax, 
hemp, and cotton, and the fabrication of such of the 
coarser British manufactures as would enable them, 
ona future contingency, to support associations 
against importation*. ‘These measures obviously re- 
sulted from the declaratory act, and shewed the fal- 
lacy of Dr. Franklin’s declaration at the bar of the 
House of Commons, that the assertion of right would 
never give the Americans any concern, if not at- 
tempted to be carried into practice.” | 
Thanks and addressesto the King were cheerfully 
voted by all the assemblies; but all expressions which 
could be construed to imply an obligation to parlia- 
ment, were studiously avoided ; and the Americans 
soon evinced a disposition not to carry their compli- 
ances to any extent which should sanction,an opinion 
of continued obedience. ‘The secretary of state, in 
his letter to the governors, recommended, that a re- 
quisition should be made to the colonial assemblies, 
for compensations to those who had been injured by 
the late riots. The governor’s message was reluct- 
antly, and somewhat contumaciously, taken intocon- 
sideration by the assembly of Massachuset’s Bay : 
they did not act upon it until the inhabitants sent 
express instructions to their representatives on the 
subject, and until they received information that the 


2 Stedman’s History of the American War, vol. i. p. 48. 
> See his examination, Debrett’s Debates, vol. iv. p. 931, 
Q- 
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Lords of the Treasury in England refused to pay the 
sums of money voted by parliament in 1763, unless 
the proposed compensation was made. At length, an 
act to this effect was passed ; but to shew the spirit 
of the colony, it contained a clause of indemnity to 
the offenders in the riots, who were thus taught to 
consider themselves, equally with their victims, ob- 


jects of the care and attention of their legislators". 


Rhode Island and New York were no less dilatory : 
Maryland alone with laudable eagerness voted acom- 
pensation, though there was only one sufferer in the 
province. i 

An occasionsoon presented itself for displaying the 
real disposition of the Americans. In the last session 
of parliament an alteration was made in the Ame- 
rican mutiny act, enjoining the colonists to supply 
the soldiers with salt, vinegar, and beer or cyder. 
The first attempt to obtain this moderate indulgence 
was made in NewYork : the governor applied to the 
assembly to provide quarters for the troops who were 
expected, and specified the additional articles re- 
quired. ‘The assembly were so reluctant in taking 
this message into consideration, that an address in 
answer was not voted till the soldiers arrived, and 
were put to some inconvenience for want of quar- 
ters; and the address was not satisfactory to the 
governor, because no notice was taken of the demand 
to supply the military with the necessaries required 
by the act of parliament. Another message was 
therefore sent to the assembly, and after several mes- 
sages and replies, they finally resolved not to com- 
ply with the amended mutiny act. They affected 
to consider the principle as not differing from the’ | 
stamp law, by its tendency to impose a new burthen*, 
and, at length, passed an act, which, on their own: 


© Stedman, vol.i.p.50. This conduct of the assembly of Massachuset’s Bay, 
affords another instance of the fallacy of Dr. Franklin’s answers at the bar of the 
House of Commons, _ He said the assemblies had no disposition to encourage the 
rioters ; that they considered them liable to punishment, and would punish them 
themselves if they could. See Debrett’s Debates, vol. iv. p. 337. 

* Stedman, p. 51. 
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authority, new modelled or repealed a regulation 
made by the parliament of Great Britain. ° 
In some other provinces, the act was no better re- 
ceived; and, probably, the zeal of the military in 
support of government, occasioned this display of 
resentment in the assemblies. In Duchesse county, 
being called in to assist the civil power, they were 
fired on by the mob, and compelled, in their own 
defence to wound some of the assailants‘. In New 
York, some soldiers attempting to cut down the tree 
of liberty, erected by the inhabitants as a token of 
triumph on the repeal of the stamp act, the populace 
resisted, and blood would have been shed, had not 
the moderate disposition of the commanding officer 
and magistrates effected an amicable adjustment. 
While thus, in America, a momentary concilia- 
tion produced no beneficial effects, the West. India 
islands, where the inhabitants sympathized with the 
American colonists in resisting the stamp act, were 
reduced to great distress by the formidable devasta- 
tions of a hurricane, which began at Martinique, and 
extending itsravages toseveral of the leeward islands. 
Lord Chatham’s ministry commenced under in- 
auspicious circumstances. From an uninterrupted 
succession ofrain, the harvestfailedinall parts of Eng- 
land; the price of bread was considerably advanced; 
and as a similar scarcity prevailed on the continent, 
great alarms were entertained, lest by combinationsof 
_ monopolists, forestallers, and regraters, and-byan un- 
limited exportation for profit,the country should suffer 
the miseries of famine. In consequence of these ap- 
prehensions, tumults were excited inmany partsofthe 
kingdom, which were not repressed without theaid of 
the military. A proclamation was issued against 


forestallers and regraters, butthat measure not being 


€ Andrews’ History of the American War, vol.i. p.78. 

f Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol.i. p.101. 

& Special commissions were afterward issued for the trial of the rioters, and some 
of them paid for their indiscretion with their lives, though many received condi- 
tional, and some free, pardons. 
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deemed sufficiently strong, and the city of London 
having represented to the throne that orders were re- 
ceived for the exportation of large quantities of wheat, 
while the company of bakers had applied to the city 
magistrates to prevent adiminution of the small stock 
of old corn left in the kingdom, the privy council 
prohibited the export, and laid an embargo on ships 
preparing to sail with cargoes of grain. Lord Chat- 
ham was prevented by illness from attending the 
council, but in writing recommended the measure. " 
Thescarcity formed the prin cipaltopicofthe King’s 
speech, and wasassigned as areason for convening the 
parliament early, to deliberate on a matter so imports - 
ant, and particularly affecting the poor. « The ur- 
gency of the necessity,” the King observed, « called 
upon me, in the mean time, to exert my authority for 
the preservationofthe public safety, against a growing 
calamity which could not admit of delay. Ihave 
therefore, by the advice of my privy council, laid an 
embargo on wheat and wheat-flour going out of the 
kingdom, until the advice of parliament could be 


taken.” The King then recommended to make fur- 


ther provisions, if necessary, with respect to the dear- 


“ness of corn, and mentioned with regret, the spirit of 


insurrection displayed in many parts of the kingdom. 
The address was opposed in both houses, and 
amendments moved, importing an intention to bring 
in a bill for indemnifying those who had advised the 
embargo. 
The amendments were rejected ; but the ministry 


having introduced a bill of indemnity in favour of 


the officers who had acted under the orders of 
council, several animated debates ensued, in which 
their conduct was severely arraigned. The assump- 


_ tion of a prerogative to dispense with an existing law, 


under any circumstance, or for any motive, was de- 
cried asunconstitutional and dangerous, and tending 


® Life of Lord Chatham, vol. ii, p. 39. 
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directly to establish an unqualified and unlimited cH a P. 
tyranny. ‘Those who advised the measure were no _ XIIL. 
less open to censure than the officers who carried it 
into execution; and therefore an amendment was 
moved, including the ministers in the operation of 
the bill. 

_Lord Chatham alleged, in justification of the mi- Ministry 
nistry, that the necessity of the state, to which every by ca 
consideration of a mere legal nature must bend, Chatham.’ 
required the measure.. The act itself, he contended, 
was wise and necessary, and the prohibition a legal 
exercise of a legal prerogative. He supported his 
opinions by reading some passages from Locke on 
Government. He maintained, that neither he nor his 
colleagues needed an indemnity ; and declared it to 
be the right and duty of the crown to suspend the 
execution of a law, for the safety of the people. 

Lord Camden, in supporting the same opinion, (y Lod 
argued strongly in vindication of those, who, on an ee 
obvious necessity, had done an act which no existing 
law could be produced to justify. The necessity of 
a measure, heobserved, renders it not only excusable, 
but legal: and consequently, a judge, when the 
necessity is proved, may without hesitation declare 
that act legal, which would be clearly illegal where 
such necessity did not exist. ‘The crown is the sole 
executive power, and is therefore intrusted by the 
constitution to take upon itself whatever the safety 
of the state may require, during the recess of parlia- 
ment, which is at most but a forty days tyranny. 

He concluded by observing, that the power exer- 

cised on this occasion was so moderate and bene- 

ficial, that Junius Brutus would not have hesitated 
to intrust it, even to the discretion of a Nero. 

These arguments were combated by Lords Mans- Oppose 
field, Temple, and Lyttleton. They denied that any mec 
suspending or dispensing power was, or ought to be, Temple, and 
vested in the crown; on the contrary, during the es 
recess of parliament, the King himself was as much 
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not alter or impede its course. “The danger of such 
a prerogative had been frequently adverted to in 
arliament, and particularly in the bill of rights, the 
preamble of which expressly mentions the evils re- 
sulting to the kingdom from the practice adopted by 
James IT. of'assuming a power to dispense with, and 
suspend, the execution of laws without the consent of 
parliament. Lord Chatham was accused of pervert- 
ing the genuine sense of Locke in his quotation ; and 
the effect of the passage on which he founded his 
argument was forcibly contrasted with the use he 
had made of that author in the last session. “ The 
last session of parliament,”’ it was said, “ set out with 
the wildest doctrines, extracted piece-meal from that 
same Mr. Locke in favour of liberty ; of liberty run 
mad with notions extravagant, ridiculous, exploded, 
and, thank God! by the whole legislature condemned. 
This session begins with doctrines again extracted 
also piece-meal by the same persons, from the same 
author, trumpeting forth a tone of tyranny more 
hateful and more dangerous, because more extensive, 
than any promulgated in the worst reign of the worst 
of the Stuarts.”’ That the act in question had for its 
object the good of the people, was denied to be a suf- 
ficient argument to prove no indemnity requisite. 
The wildest bigot in the cause of arbitrary power 
would not pretend that any prerogative could or 
ought to be exercised but for the good of the people, 
and precedents were adduced to prove that such acts 
unquestionably founded on that motive, had, in for- 
mer times, been the objects of parliamentary indem- 
nity. An expression used by Lord Camden, that the 
right thus assumed could only amount to a forty days 
tyranny, was treated with great severity. “ F. orty 
days tyranny!” one of the speakers exclaimed, ‘my 
Lords, tyranny is a harsh sound, I detest the very , 
word, because J hate the thing. Butare these words 
to come from a noble Lord, whose glory it might 
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and ought to have been, to have risen by steps that cn a P. 


liberty threw in his way, and to have been honoured 
as his country has honoured him, not for trampling 
' her under foot, but for holding up her head. [have 
used my best endeavours to answer the argument 
which is the foundation of the distinctiontowhichthe 
forty daysalludes, by argument foundedon principles; 
I will now give the noble Lord one answer more, 
and it shall be angumentum ad hominem. That noble 
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Lord has, I believe, said on other occasions, and he 


said well, that the price of one hour’s English liberty 
none could tell but an English jury; and juries, 
under the guidance of a certain noble Lord, have 
' estimated it very high, in the case of the meanest of 
the subjects, when oppressed only by the servants of 
the state. But forty days tyranny over the nation 
by the crown!—who can endure the thought? My 
Lords, less than forty days tyranny, such as this 
country has felt in some times, would, I believe, 
bring your lordships together without. a summons, 
from your sick beds, riding even upon post horses, 
in hot weather, faster than our great patriots them- 
selves to get a place or a pension, or both; and, for 
aught I know, make the subject of your consultations 
that appeal to Heaven which has been spoken of. 
Yet establish a dispensing power, and you cannot be 
sure of either liberty or law for forty minutes.’’ 
Adverting to the defence which ministers offered 
for their conduct, it was said: ‘* The noble and 
learned Lord speaks of meritorious criminality as 
strange ; and it would be so. But meritorious ille- 


gality is not so strange, or an action meritorious in _ 


itself, and happy in its effects, though against law. 
The merit consists in running the risk of the law, for 
the public good; as in the instance alluded to by 
_the other noble and learned Lord on the cross bench, 
of the Roman General who fought against orders, 
and was rewarded for saving his country. On the 
other hand, if an act is authorized by law, there can 
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, than that of doing one’s duty. [agree with the noble 


Lord who holds the seals of secretary of state, that he 
would be a poor minister indeed, who would not run 
such a risk, when the safety of the state required it. 
I will say, that without being minister, as an inferior 
magistrate, or even as a private subject, I should not 


-hesitate, upon good ground of public safety, to stop, 


if I could, any ship from sailing out of port, to the 
destruction of the state, although no embargo sub- 
sisted ; and in this case, if ministers had held to the 
justification of the particular act upon the circum- 
stances, they had done well. But they havejustifiedthe © 
act, by maintaining a power which I cannot acknow- 
ledge. I blame not the crown, nor the advisers of the 


‘crown, for dispensing good, nor do I wish to hold out 


to the people a violation of the constitution ; but I 
willblame ministers for asserting a prerogative in the 
crown, which, instead of dispensing good, would dis- 
pense much evil; and if they will hold out a power 
unconstitutional, and destructive of the vitals of the 
constitution, they must excuse others for holding up 
the barrier against such a power, and defending the 
constitution. I think prerogative is a power, and it is 
a duty also to protect the people ; but I think a dis- 
pensing power isnopart of the prerogative, and equal- 
ly against the duty of the prerogative, and the safety 
and protection of thepeople: and Iamastonished how 
a House of Lords could have patience to sit and hear 
so much of it. The dispensing and suspending power, 
and the raising of money without consent of Parlia- 
ment, were declared to beprecisely alike, and standing 
uponthe verysame ground; they wereborn twins, they 
lived together, and together were buried in the same 
graveattherevolution, past all power of resurrection. 
If'a difference were made between raisingmoney, and 
the suspending or dispensing power, the suspending 
and dispensing power must be considered as the most 
dangerous, as that which might do most universal mis.. 
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chief, and with the greatest speed, as it includes the 
whole. Rashly and wilfully to claim or exercise, as 
prerogative, a power clearly against law, is too great 
boldness for this country; and the suspending or dis- 
pensing power, that edged tool which has cut so deep, 
is the last that any man in his wits would handle in 
England : that rock which the English History has 
warned against with such awful beacons : an attempt 
that lost one Prince his crown and his head; and 
that at length expelled their family out of this land 
of liberty to the regions of tyranny, as the only cli- 
mate that suited their temper and genius ; a power, 
the exercise of which stands branded, as the subver- 
sion of the constitution, in the front of that truly 
great charter of your liberties, the bill of rights. 
A minister who is not afraid of that power, is nei- 
ther fit for the scvereign nor the subject '.” 

These just and forcible objections to the conduct 
of the ministry, must yield to the irresistible argu- 
ment of public necessity; but on every constitutional 
principle, an act of indemnity was indispensably re- 
quisite. ‘The question was, on the whole, one of 
abstract theory: the necessity of the embargo was 
universally admitted, and although the debates were 
violent, and the amendment rejected, no protest 
appears on the journals. The Parliament, in fact, 
sanctioned the proceeding of ministry by an address 
to the King, requesting him to continue the embargo, 
and extend it to several other species of grain. * 

The opposition to Lord Chatham’s ministry was 
not unexpected. The estrangement of Lord Temple 


‘No details are preserved of this debate. All that is known respecting the 
progress of the bill through the House of Commons is, that in his eagerness to de- 
fend Lord Chatham, Alderman Beckford permitted himself to use an expression, 
asserting the King’s dispensing power in terms so unqualified, that his words were 
taken down, and he was oblived:to apologize. The account of the debate here 
‘given is taken from a pamphlet, called, ** A Speech against the Suspending and 
“6 Dispensing Prerogative.”” It was supposed to be penned by Lord Mansfield, but 
was, in fact, written bya gentleman atthe bar, under the direction of Lord Temple, 
and with the assistance of Lord Lyttleton. 


® See Debates and Journals. 
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deprived him of many adherents, and a formidable 
coalition of parties was formed against him. Anxious 
to break this combination,he made overtures to the 
Duke of Bedford. In a conference at Bath, he 
stated the principal measures which he intended to 
pursue; to maintain the inviolate observance of 
the peace, to avoid continental connexions and 
subsidies, and to observe a rigid economy. ‘The 
Duke said these were his own measures, and de- 
clared his resolution to support them, whether his 
friends were in or out of office. The topic of 
America was carefully avoided by both parties. 
This interview being understood by the Duke, as 
well as the minister, as merely preparatory to another, 
the Bedford party took little share in the early debates 
of the session: yet the opposition encountered by Lord 
Chatham formed a striking contrast to the constant 
approbation which awaited the measures of his last ad- 
ministration, and he felt this change with great sensi- 
bility. He found it necessary to gain new friends, and 
enfeeble his opponents; but his endeavours failed of 
success. The harsh manner in which he dismissed 
Lord Edgeumbe from the appointmentof treasurer of 
the household, with a view to gratify the Duke of 
Newcastle by bestowing it on Sir John Shelly, the - 
Duke’s near relation, disgusted many respectable 
members of administration. The Duke of Portland, 
the Earls of Besborough and Scarborough, and Lord 
Monson; withdrew their support, and Sir Charles 
Saunders, Sir William Meredith, and Admiral Keppel, 
resigned their places at the board of Admiralty. 
To counterbalance this defection, Lord Chatham 
renewed his overtures to the Duke of Bedford, and, 


_ asan introductory measure, offered the first situation 


at the Admiralty to Lord Gower, who instantly repair- 
edto Woburn for the purpose of consulting the Duke. 
During his absence, Lord Chatham made a different 
arrangement. The place of first lord of the Admi- 
ralty was given to Sir Edward Hawke 3 the other 
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Vacant seats at the board were filled by Mr. Jenkin- c w ap. 


son and Sir Piercy Brett’; and Lord Hillsborough 
and Lord Le Despencer were appointed joint post- 
masters. ’ On his arrival in town, the Duke of ‘Bed- 
ford required of the minister places for several of 
his friends, but was mortified with the information 
that no offices were reserved, and even that which 
has been offered to Lord Gower was disposed of. 
This whole transaction is involved in impenetrable 
mystery: the conduct of Lord Chatham indicates 
embarrassment and precipitation. Although these 
appointments served to fill up the vacancies, and 
complete the numbers of administration, no addition 
of strength was acquired: the adherents of the 
Duke of Bedford were disgusted, and those who 
accepted offices were not conciliated. Lord Chat- 
ham was in a similar situation to that of Lord Bute 
at the close of his administration; the creator of 
a cabinet who neither loved nor respected him, 
opposed by a numerous, able, and active party, di- 
vested of popularity, and sustained only by the King. 
These circumstances, so new, and so insupportable 
tohisardentand commanding spirit, produced violent 
effects on his constitution. The gout tormented him 
incessantly, and the agitation of his mind, no less than 
his corporeal sufferings, impelled him to frequent 
change of residence. From London he went to Bath; 
dissatisfied with Bath, he attempted to return to Lon- 
don, but wasdetained by his disorderat Marlborough; 
he next retired to Hampstead, but soon disliked that 
situation, and repurchased his former residence at 
Hayes. His mind was agitated by passions inimical to 
his repose, and his spirits were occasionally depressed 
almost to despondency. He was unable to attend 
public business, andthe othermembers of the cabinet, 
~ considering his health irreparably injured, projected 
new arrangements, and adopted. measures not only 
without consulting him, butin direct opposition tohis 
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known opinions'. Such was the situation to which 
that great minister was reduced, who had recently de- 
clared in the cabinet, his resolution not to sanction 
measures which he was not allowed to guide. Such 
were the consequences of forming, what Mr. Burke 
afterward, with no less wit than truth, described as, 
‘‘ a checkered and speckled administration ; a piece 
of joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dove- 
tailed; a cabinet so variously inlaid; here a bit of 
black stone, and there a bit of white; patriots and 
courtiers; King’s friends and republicans; whigs and 
tories; treacherous friends, and open enemies ; — 
that it was indeed a-very curious shew, but utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on.” The same 
author, pursuing the subject, has observed, “ when 
his Lordship had executed his. plan, he had not an 
inch of ground to stand upon; when he had ac- 
complished his scheme of administration he was no 
longer a minister.’ ™ 

The want of union in the cabinet was evident in 
many of the proceedings in parliament. When the 
chancellor of the exchequer proposed the land-tax in 
the committee, he stated it at four shillings in the 
pound: « A sum,” he added, « necessary for one 
year longer, to give room for the most brilliant opera- 
tion of finance ever seen in England; to ensure to us 
dignity abroad, stability at home, and enableustoenter 
with advantage into any future war.’ The proposi- 
tion was resisted by the country gentlemen, who con- 
tended for the reduction of the land-tax, according to 
the usual practice in times of peace, to three shillings 
in the pound, and derided the mighty consequences 
which were promised to result from the additional 
shilling, as it would produce only five hundred thou- 


‘sand pounds. Mr. Charles Townshend not having 


prepared his friends tosupporthis proposition, thenew. 
adherents of ministry declared that the land-tax ought 


1 From the Life of Lord Chatham, vol. ii. chapters 32 and 33. 
™ Speech on American Taxation. Burke’s Works, vol. i. p.564, quarto. 
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to be perpetuated at four shillings in the pound. cH ap. 
This opinion was combated with much asperity, and XH. 
treated as a breach of faith. An amendment, chang- =e 
ing the supply from four to three shillings, was 

moved by Mr. Grenville; and carried by a majority 

of eighteen *. Thus the chancellor of the exchequer 

was in a minority on a question of finance: an ex- 
traordinary indication of weakness in the cabinet. 

The disunion of the ministry was no less percepti- ee 
ble in the affairs of the East India Company, which in India Con- 
pursuance of the intimation to the directors, early oc- P"y- 
cupied the attention of parliament. Their charters, 
treaties with the country powers, letters, and corre- 
spondence with their servants in India; the state of 
their revenues in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and all other 
places, were ordered to be laid before the House, 
together with an account of all expences incurred by 
government on the Company’s behalf. Violent de- 
bates ensued, and a petition being presented from the 
company, the order for printing the private correspon- 
dence was discharged. ‘This extensive enquiry intro- 
duced the discussion of many relative and collateral 
topics, and among others a doubt was suggested con- 
cerning the right of the company to the territories 
acquired in India. The agitation of this question pro- 
duced many animated speeches ; the interference of 
the House of Commons was strongly deprecated; it 
was urged that the difficulty might be solved in the 
courts below, that housenot being bythe constitution, 
the interpreter of laws, or the decider of legal rights. 

Thechancellor of the exchequer declared his disin- 
clination to try the question in the house, and recom. - 
mended an amicable agreement with the company. 

A large party of the proprietors, though strenuous in 
maintaining their claim to those possessions during the 
remaining term of their charter, were rather disposed 
to prevent litigation by a reasonable composition, and 
prepared proposals for an adjustment of the dispute. 
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When this scheme was agreed to by the directors and 
presented to the ministry,. their want of cordiality 
occasioned new embarrassments: after the proposals 
had been delivered to several members of administra- 
tion in succession,they all declined taking any part in 
the negotiation out of’ the house; and a petition was 
presented to parliament, containing two sets of pro- 
posals for a temporary agreement during three years. 

On the basis of one of these proposals, a bill was 
framed, binding the company to pay to government 
the sum of four hundred thousand pounds‘a year, by 


_half yearly payments, and to indemnify the nation, 


6th May. 
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should any joss be sustained in consequenice of the 
imposition of certain inland duties, and the allow- 
ance of some drawbacks granted at their request. 
The term, instead of three, was limited to: two 
years, to commence from the first of February 1767. 

While this affair was in agitation, the company 
proposed, at a general court, an increase of dividend; 
justifying the measure by the state of their finances, as 
they would be enabled, before the month of February, © 
to discharge all their debts, and pay the increased an: 
nuity°. The ministry wisely considering this as a 
dangerous delusion, calculated to renew the fatal 
effects of the South Sea Scheme, by letters to the 
directors, recommended the court not to augment 
the interest till their proposals were fully discussed 
in parliament. The proprietors, however, slighted the 
admonition, and declared a‘dividend for the ensuing 
half year, at the rate'of twelve and a‘ half per cent. 

In consequence of this proceeding, two bills were 
brought into parliament; one for regulating the 
qualifications’ of voters in trading companies; the 


_ other for restraining the making’ of dividends by 


the East India‘ Company. The latter bill rescinded 
the’ récent’ resolution, and restrained them from 
making any dividend exceeding ten‘ per cent: 


° Short View of the Laws subsisting with respect to the East India Company, 
1767, p.9. 3 
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This measure occasioned a spirited opposition; the 
company, alarmed at the encroachment on their sup- 
posedprivileges, petitioned the house, and also propos- 
ed, if the bill were laid aside, to bind themselves for 
the time of their agreement with government, not to 
extend their dividends beyond the limits indicated in 
- the restraining bill. The petition and proposal were 
equally disregarded, and the bill was sent up to the 
Lords, where it was no less strenuously opposed. The 
whole strength of the anti-ministerial parties was 
combined, and on the third reading the minority di- 


vided forty-four against fifty-nine: “A long, learned, 2 


and argumentative protest in sixteen articles was en- 
tered on the journals, and signed by nineteen peers. 
Thecontumacious conduct of the legislatureof New 
York was deservedly reprobated, and, inthe House of 
Commons, some rigorous coercive measures were pro- 
posed, but, at length, it wasthought sufficient toframe 
alaw, prohibiting the governor, council, and assembly 
ofthat province, from passing or assenting to any legis- 
lative act, for any purpose whatsoever, tilltheterms of 
the American mutiny act should be complied with. 
This bill wasopposedina speech of considerablelength 
by Governor Pownall, whose arguments were sup- 
ported by Alderman Beckford, but without effect. 
‘Another measure respecting America was at least 
impolitic, because it tended to revive and give'a new 
direction to those disputes which had compelled the 
legislature of Great Britain to repeal the stamp act, 
under circumstances not honourable to the national 
dignity. ‘This measure was the imposition of certain 
duties on glass, paper, paste-board, whiteandred lead, 
painters’ colours, and tea, payable on the importation 
of those articles into the American colonies, to be 
applied to the purposes specified in the stamp act. 
The bill also contained a clause for discontinuing the 
drawback on the exportation of china-ware to Ame- 
rica, and laid some restraints on the practice of 
smuggling. By another act, these and all other 
VOL. I. T 
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customs and duties payable in America, were put 
under the management of resident commissioners. 
These acts met with no opposition in either house; 
the right of Great Britain was looked upon as indu- 
bitable, and the expediency of the propositions was 
not considered liable to objection. ” 

The principal remaining transactions of this pro- 
tracted session were, an addition to the stipend of 
half-pay lieutenants in the navy; the grant of an 
annuity of eightthousand poundstoeach ofthe King’s 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Gloucester, and Cum- 
berland, and a marriage portion of forty thousand 
pounds to the King’s sister, the Princess Carolina 
Matilda, who had espoused the King of Denmark. * 

Before the prorogation of parliament, the ministry 
was considered on the eve of dissolution. General 
Conway declared his resolution to resign, though he 
consented to continue in office till a:successor was 
nominated. He assigned, as a reason, his impatient 
desire to be again united with his friends, and reluct- 
ance in continuing to oppose them. Lord Northing- 
ton announced a similar determination, alleging his 
inability to attend public business,on account of ill 


_ health. In consequence of these intimations, the 


King wrote to Lord Chatham, informing him of his 
design to make some alterations in the ministry, and 
requiring his advice and assistance. Lord Chatham 
returned a verbal answer, excusing himself from in- 
terfering in any new arrangement, as his health was 
too much impaired for exertion. 

The parties in opposition knowing these facts, en- 
tertained hopes of a speedy and total change in the 
cabinet. The Duke of Newcastle, anxious to prevent 


the effect of separate overtures to the bodies com- 


posing the opposition, wasstrenuous in cementing the 
union between the Bedford and Rockingham parties. 


® Stedman's History of the American War, vol. i. Pp 52. 
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An offerwas speedily made fromthe Duke of Grafton 
to the Marquis of Rockingham ; but he declined en- 
tering into any negotiation without the advice of his 
friends. ‘The leaders of opposition held a meeting, 
to prepare necessary arrangements ; but they could 
not agree in some essential nominations ; the confer- 
ence terminated abruptly, and though renewed on a 
subsequent day, as none would recede from their 
former opinions, the parties again separated. The 
ministry therefore retained their situations. 

- The inflexibility, thus displayed, rendered it im- 


possible for the King to employ either the Duke of 


Bedford, or the Marquis of Rockingham, for they 
had refused to accept official situations separately, 
and could not agree on such terms as might enable 
them to act together. The ministry, finding that no 
conditions they could offer, would enable them to 
acquire strength by a junction with their opponents, 
were obliged to conduct the publicbusiness unassisted. 

Lord Chatham’s health was now deemed irrecover- 
able, and, in fact, the ministry were neither bene- 
fited by his advice, nor supported by his popularity. 
They wanted adistinguished leader, of talents, charac- 
ter, and reputation, who could give efficacy to their 
measures, and by force of superior powers, enchain 
those minor pretenders, who, in the absence of such a 
chief, disdained submission,and embroiled the cabinet. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had before enter- 
tained similar views, and now projected a new admi- 
nistration, of which he should be the leader. His 
talents were amply sufficient to justify the intention, 
and he could have united a body more respectable, 
more competent, and more capable of cordial and 
beneficial co-operation than those who were at the 
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helm. Under him the ministry would have assumed, 


at least, a more decided character, and the public no 

longer would have felt that they retained their situa- 

tions merely by the want of union in their adversaries, 

and stood onlyby their own weakness. He obtained 
. Tie 
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of Ireland, designated Mr. Yorke, son of the late 
Lord Hardwicke, for chancellor, and probably had 
made other appointments, when his life was unex- 
pectedly terminated by a putrid fever. 

~ Charles Townshend, from whose splendid abilities 
government was expected to receive anew impulse, 
and whose talents were employed in an attempt to 
rescue the administration from the feebleness of fluc- 
tuating councils, was descended from Charles Vis- 
count Townshend, the ableand upright minister ofthe 
House of Brunswick. He passed through the schools 
with distinguished reputation, and was celebrated for 
that pointed and finished wit which rendered him the 
delight and ornament of parliament, and thecharm of 
private society. In his speeches he brought together 
in a short compass all that was necessary to establish, 
to illustrate, and to decorate that side of the question 
which he supported. Hestated his matter skilfully 
and powerfully ; his style of argument was neither 
trite andvulgar, norsubtle and abstruse. He excelled 
in amost luminous explanation and display of his sub- 
ject’. His defects arose from his lively talents and 
exquisite penetration: he readily perceived and de- 
cried the errors of his co-adjutors, and from the versa- 
tility of his political conduct acquired the nick-name 
of the weather-cock. He sat in parliament twenty 
years, and successively filled the places of lord of 
trade, and of the Admiralty, secretary at war, pay- 
master of the forces, and chancellorof the exchequer, 
in which offices he executed business with such ac- 
curacyand dispatch, as demonstrated that genius and 
industry are not incompatible. He was carried off in 


‘the meridian of life, at the age of forty-two, at atime 


when it might be hoped his lively talents were ma- 
tured by experience, and theirregularsalliesof his ver- 
satile temper, subjected to the restraints of judgment. 


* Burke’s Works, vol. i. p, 566. 
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‘This event renewed the difficulty of effecting a 
ministerial arrangement; the chancellorship of the 
Exchequer was filled ad interim by Lord Mansfield. 
lt was offered to Lord North, who, for some reasons 
which are not precisely known, declined accepting 
it. The offer was subsequently made to Lord 
Barrington, who had discharged the duties of the 
same station with distinguished ability, under the 
administration of the Duke of Newcastle, during a 
period of no inconsiderable difficulty. Lord Barring- 
ton expressed great reluctance at being placed in a 
situation to which he thought Lord North’s parlia- 
mentary talents more equal, but declared hisreadiness 
to undertake the office from a sense of duty to his 
King and country, if a renewed application to Lord 
North should fail; a negotiation was attempted with 
the Duke of Bedford, but without effect, and at length 
Lord North was prevailed on to accept the office.° 

Lord North, eldest son of Francis Earl of Guil- 
ford, was now in the thirty-sixth year of his age: he 
commenced his education at Eton, and completed it 
at Oxford, with considerable reputation for his profi- 
ciency in classical literature. His elegant taste as a 
scholar was eminent through a life fully occupied 
with the most momentous public concerns. On his 
travels he applied with much assiduity to the acqui- 
sition of diplomatic knowledge, and studied with 
great success the Germanic constitution, under the 
celebrated Mascove. He commenced his parliamen- 
tary career in 1754, and during Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion, in 1759, obtained a seat at the Treasury Board; 
he was removed by the Rockingham ministry, in 
1765, but, with Lord Chatham, came again into of- 
fice, asjoint paymasterof the forces. His talents, eru- 
dition, andexperience, eminentlyqualified him forthe 
important situation he wasnow called uponto fill. His 
abilities for debate were universally acknowledged, 
and had been advantageously displayed inthe motions 
against Wilkes, and in thediscussionson Indiaaffairs. 

* From private information. 
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Mr. Thomas Townshend succeeded Lord Nortiz 
as paymaster, and Mr. Jenkinson was appointed a 
lord ofthe Treasury; Lord Northington and Gene- 
ral Conway resigning, Lord Gower was made pre- 
sident of the council, Lord Weymouth secretary of 
state, and Lord Sandwich joint post-master-general. 
These promotions indicated an accommodation be- 
tween the ministry and the Bedford party, and the 


cabinet wasfurther strengthened by theappointment 


of Lord Hillsborough to the office of secretary of state 
for America. Theministry, thusmodelled, was called 
the Duke of Grafton’s administration ; for although 
Lord Chatham still retained his place, he was inca- 
pable of transacting business; in consequence of 
which, the privy seal was for a short time put in 
commission, though it wasafterward restored to him. 

These changes were effected during the sitting of 
parliament, but as the King in his speech from the 
throne, announced that they were called together 


_ merely to transact the urgent public business, that a 


Restraint on 
grain. 


Restriction 
of dividends 
on East 
India stock, 
25th. Jan. 
1768. 


dissolution might take place at a time not inconve- 

nient to the people, no affairs of importance were 

agitated. The King’s speech principally recom- 
mended to attention, the relief of the poor, who still 

suffered from the high price of provisions, and par- 

ticularly of corn. Petitions on this subject were pre- 

sented from the city of London, and from Devizes, 

and an act was passed similar to that of the preced- 

ing session, prohibiting the export, and encouraging” 
the importation of grain. 

Theact of thelast session, restraining theEast India 
Companyfrom increasing their dividend beyond ten 
per cent. beingexpired, wasnow renewed. ‘Thecom- 
pany strenuously resisted this interference in their 
affairs, and presented a petition against thebill. Asa ~ 
chartered body, they claimed exemption from such 
authority ; and, as British subjects demanded relief 
froma restraint, which, ifu rged asaprecedent, would 
affect all the public and private property in the king- 
dom. The bill, however, passed the House of Com- 
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mons by a great majority, and the House of Lords, 
notwithstanding a vehement opposition, which pro- 
duced a long protest, signed by eleven peers. 

In this session, a motion was made by Sir George 
Savile, a conspicuous member in opposition, to 
bring in a bill for quieting the possessions of the 
subject, and for amending, and rendering more 
effectual an act passed in the twenty-first year of 
James I, for the general quiet of the subject, against 
all: pretences of concealment whatever. The in- 
tended law is commonly denominated the Nudlum 
Tempus bill ; the'motion was rejected, after a violent 
debate by a majority of twenty only’, and as the 
occasion and nature of the motion excited a consi- 
derable share of interest, a succinct account is given 
of the transactions by which it was produced. 

The Portland family, in consequence of a grant 
made by William III. to their illustrious ancestor of 
the honour of Penrith, in the county of Cumberland, 
with the appurtenances, had been, about seventy 
years, in the possession of the forest of Ingle-wood, 
and the soccage of the castle of Carlisle, the value 
of which is stated at about thirty thousand pounds 
or one thousand pounds a year. Sir James Lowther, 
conceiving these premises not to be included in the 
terms of the grant, presented a memorial to the trea- 
sury, praying a lease of his Majesty’s interest there- 
in, for three lives, on such termsasshould be thought 
proper. This memorial being referred to the sur- 
veyor-general, he reported, that, in his opinion, the 
Duke’s title did not extend to the subject in ques- 
tion, and recommended that a lease should be 
granted, as requested, at a reserved rent of fifty 
pounds per annum for the soccage of Carlisle, and. 
thirteen shillings and four-pence tor the forest, and 
a third of the rentof such lands and hereditamentsin 
either place, as SirJames should recover. This demise 
was supposed to be in conformity to the civil-list act. 

$8 194 against 114, 3 
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The Duke received no official notice of these 
proceedings, but when informed of the transaction, 
entered caveats in the proper offices, and requested 
the treasury board to postpone the consideration of 
the memorial, and grant him permission tobe heard 
by counsel. | 

In consequence of this application, the secretary 
of the treasury notified to his Grace that his claim 
would be referred to the surveyor-general, who 
would at the same time, be instructed to revise the 
report on the memorial; and the Duke was as- 
sured no further proceedings should be: adopted till 
his title had been stated, referred to, and reported 
on by the proper officer, and fully and maturely ex: 
examined by the treasury board. The Duke’sagents 
proceededin their researches after documents to sup- 
port his title, and to invalidate the report of the sur- 
veyor-general; for which purpose they deemed it ne- 
cessary to obtain an inspection of certain deeds or 
evidences in the surveyor’s office; but'this was per- 
emptorily refused. His:Grace presenteda memorial 
to the treasury, by which, inregard that all publicre- 
cordsoughttobeinspected forthe benefit of the parties 
interested, thelords of the treasury were prayed to di- 
rect thesurveyor-general to permit the Duke’s agents 
to inspect, andtake copies, if necessary, of all the sur- 
veyor’scourt-rolls, and other munimentsand writings 
in his custody, relative to the matters in question. 

The Duke was informed that their lordships grant. 
ed his request as to the inspection of the surveyor’s 
office, not on the foundation of right, but asa matter 
of candour and civility. The order for this purpose 
was notreadily obtained, and when thesurveyor gene- 
ral was informed of the permission given by the trea- 
sury, he stated to the board that the surveys and evi- 
dencesin his custody were not publicrecords, butkept 
therefortheKing’s use only, that permitting the King’s 
deeds and evidences to be inspected by agents of per- 
sons who avowedly intended'to contest the rights of 
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the Crown, would be a bad precedent, and might 
be detrimental to His Majesty’s interest on future 
occasions. He added, that in his judgment, the 
shortest way would be to try the right of the Crown, 
which Sir James Lowther was ready to do at his 
own expence, if the beard would grant him the re- 
quested lease. In consequence of this letter, the 
treasury, notwithstanding the caveats which had 
been entered, passed the grant to Sir James, and 
then apprized the Duke of its being done. 

This lease béing considered as an affair of party, 
all the vehemence of party was exercised in discussing 
it. The Duke’s friends contended that the grant 
made by William ILI. comprized, in its general terms, 
the premises now leased to Sir James Lowther, or; if 
not, that length of possession ought, as in the case of 
private individuals, to be a bar against all questions of 
title. The unpopularity, tyranny, and danger of re- 
sumptions by the Crown were strongly urged, and the 
ministry were accused of attempting to revive that 
odious maxim, nullum tempus occurrit regi. 

On the other side, it was argued, that the general 


words in’ the grant did not convey any thing more 


than was exactly described, with its obvious and ne- 
cessary appurtenances. That, even admitting King 
William’s right to grant estates in fee simple to the 
prejudice of hissuccessors, stillsuch grants ought tobe 
read-with greatstrictness, and not inamannersoloose 
as to permit an estate of a thousand pounds a year to 
pass in mere general terms. The length of possession, 
it was said, instead of being an argumentinthe Duke’s 
favour,;presented aninstance of the moderation of go- 
vernment, who.were content merely to try a claim to 
avaluable estate, without enteringinto a question res- 
pecting the arrears incurred by seventy years posses- 
sion, amounting at least to seventy thousand pounds, 


© Much rancour. was displayed in attributing the grant to the influence and 
exertions of the Earl of Bute, in favour of Sir James Lowther, who was his 
son-in-law, 
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These arguments do not appear satisfactory : it is 
obvious that there was a disposition in the ministry to 
gratify Sir James Lowther at theexpence of the Duke 
of Portland, and, in that view, the transaction was not 
honourable either to the ministry or tothe person pre- 
ferred. The length of possession, if not asufficient bar 
to every claim, oughtat least to have procured for the 
possessor arefusal of thelease on equitable terms; and, 
on the whole, it was unbecoming the dignity of go- 
vernment to enter into such a contest with a subject. 
The property was not of sufficient value to afford an 
excuse for impelling the Sovereign to appear in his 
own courts as suitor against the descendant of a man 
whose zeal in establishing the Protestant succession, 
though liberally, was not superabundantly rewarded. 

The repeated complaints of the Duke’sfriends that 
he was ill-treated, and trifled with by the officers of 
government, seem void of foundation. They did their 
duty with candour, temper, and propriety. Still less 
credit attaches to the assertion that the motive of pas- 
sing the grant was to secure aninfluence at the ensu- 
ing general election: the estate was not of sufficient 
importance to affectin any great degree,a county elec- 


_ tion,and as the grant was avowedly expedited for the 


sloth Mar. 
1768. 
Prorogation. 


12th Mar. 
Dissolu- 
tion of 
parliament. 


mere purpose of preventing the claim from being 
argued in council, where it could not be legally de- 
cided, the transfer could not be attended with quiet 
possession, so as to give the supposed influence. 
After passing the supplies, and some private bills, 
the King put an end to the session. In his speech he 
thanked the parliament for their signal proofs of affec- 
tionate attachment to his person, family, and govern- 
ment, faithful attention to the publicservice, and ear- 


nest zeal for the preservation of our excellent con- 


stitution. 
Two days afterward the parliament was dissolved 

by proclamation. 
4 These facts are taken from, “© The Case of the Duke of Portland respecting 


“ Two Leases lately granted to Sir James Lowther ;” « A Reply to the Case of the 
“¢ Duke of Portland,’’ and ** Observations on the Power of Alienation in the Crown.’” 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


1767—1768. 


State of Europe. — Power of the Jesuits. — Their expulsion from | 


Spain and Naples — and final suppression. — State of France.— 
Seizure of Avignon.— War in Corsica — the island subdued by 
the French. — War between the Turks and Russians. — Affairs 
of America. — Exertions agaist the new taxes. — Disputes 
between the governor and legislature of Massachuset’s Bay. — 
Proceedings of the assembly — their circular letter. — Libels on 
the governor. — Prorogation of the assembly — their inflexibility 
— and dissolution. — Temper of the people. — Seizure of Han- 
cock’s sloop. — Town meetings. — Convention. — Arrival of the 
troops. — Tranquillity of New York. — Affairs of Ireland. — 
Brief retrospect. — The Lord Lieutenant obliged to resign. — 
Lord Townshend appointed. — Efforts of the people to alter the 
constitution of parliament.— An octennial bill is at length 
passed, and recewves the Royal sanction. 


wad the continent of Europe was at this 
period nurturing the principles which have 
since produced tremendous changes, no transaction 
yet appeared to interfere with the immediate wel- 
fare or tranquillity of Great Britain. 

The event which most immediately affected the in- 
terests of mankind was the fall of the Jesuits. ‘That 
body, by their learning, activity, intrigue, and federal 
union, hadacquired unlimited authority in ail Catholic 
countries; they regulated the consciences of crowned 
heads; at their suggestions treaties were confirmed or 
broken, and war or peace prevailed. ‘Their influence 
extended to all parts; as preceptors they had the ad= 
vantage of discerning, and giving an inflexion to the 
tempers, passions, and habits of youth; of acquiringan 
unlimited ascendancy overthe mind; of enslaving the 
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timid, restraining the proud, and bending even the 
energies of courage and virtue to their own peculiar 
views. ‘Their orders, and many regulations of their 
society, were an inscrutable mystery, butso speedy was 
theirintelligence,and soprompt their communication, 
that they seemed every where to be the first apprized 
of occurrences, and earliest and most abundantly bene- 
fited by them. Their activity and influence over the 
timid and superstitious, threw enormous wealth into 
their hands, and their ambition was supposed equal to 
their power. Fromtheirfirst establishmentasan order, 
they were occasionally regarded with suspicion and in- 
quietude, and already several principal powers in 
Europe had expelled them, asa body dangerous to go- 
vernment*. In some countries, intrigue, superstition, 
or fear had procured their re-admission, but the pre- 
sent period was marked for their total expulsion and 
total suppression. De Choiseul, the French minister, 
conceived this great project, in which he wasanimated 
by political considerations, andbyanattachmenttothe 
modern systems of free-thinking philosophers. He 
procured in 1764 asuppression of theirorderinFrance, 
although the members were still permitted to con- 
tinue their residence as individuals, conforming to 
the spiritual and civil ordinances of the realm. 

In Spain and the transatlantic dominions of that 
country, their influence was most extensive, and from 
the bigoted attachment of the Spaniardstothe Catho- 
lic religion, and to the Jesuits in particular, their esta- 
blishment was deemed perfectly secure, and their go- 
vernment as permanentandefficientasthat ofthe Kin 
himself. Yet, in the midst of this security, and with- 
out any previous indication of jealousy or displeasure, 
their totalruin waseffected. Thismeasure was planned 
by De Choiseul, and conducted by means of the 


a a They were expelled from France in 1594, but re-established in 1603 ; from 
ngland in 1604, from Venice in 1606, and from Portugal in 1759; under pre- 


tence of having instigated the families of Tavora’ and D’ Aveiro to assassinate 
King Joseph I. 
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Marquis D’Ossun, the French ambassador at Madrid, 
who concerted his measures with Charles III. Kingof 
Spain, and the Count D’ Aranda his prime minister. 

The execution of the design was sudden and de- 
cisive; at midnight large bodies of the military sur- 
rounded the six colleges of the Jesuits in Madrid, 
forced the gates, secured the bells, and placing a 
sentry at the door of each cell, commanded the 
fathers to rise, summoned them into the refectory, 
and read the King’s order for instant transportation. 
The royal seal was put on all their effects, except a 
few necessaries which they were permitted to carry 
away. Allthe hired coaches and chaises in Madrid, 
together with several waggons, being engaged and 
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distributed in proper places, their journey toward 


Carthagena immediately began.’ The inhabitants of 
the capital, in the morning, learned the intelligence 
with surprize and consternation, but had not. the 
power, if they had inclination, to interfere in pre- 
venting the execution of the King’s command. 
Three days afterward, the Jesuits’ college in Bar- 
celona was surrounded, and the members transported 
with circumstances exactly similar.. The same mea- 
sures were adopted at the same hour in every part of 
the kingdom; ships were provided inthe ditierent sea 
ports for carrying the Jesuits to the ecclesiastical 
state; and the most efiectual means were adopted for 
preventing any communication with the King’s fo- 
reign dominions. ‘The royal ordinance for the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits was then-published, by which all 
their property was confiscated; a small pension was 
assigned to each individual, payable only while he re- 
sided in a placeappointed, and abstained from offence 
in his writings and conduct, and the misdemeanor of 
one was declared sufficientito subject the:whole body 
to.a forfeiture of their stipends.:‘Phe King’s subjects 
were forbidden; under penalties of high treason, to 
correspond with the Jesuits ; they were enjoined te 
observe strict silence, and not to write, declaim, or 
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make any movement for or against these measures. 
The same regulations extended to the Indies, where 
a similar seizure and expulsion took place, and an 
immense property was acquired by government. 
All men were surprized at the secrecy and rigour 
of this transaction, and were therefore prepared to re- 


ceive and credit the accounts which might be given of 


the motives of the Spanish court. Extensive projects, 
and dangerous machinations were imputed to the Je- 
suits, and all the dread and jealousy which other na- 
tions entertained of their malignity and influence were 
exerted in finding the causes of their unexpected 
downfal. It was currently believed that they had fo- 
mented, and perhaps excited a dangerous popular in- 
surrection, whichtheyearbefore hadagitated the capi- 
tal, and compelled the King to dismiss his ministers. 

But whether the crimes or intentions imputed to 


_ the Jesuits were founded on fact, or the mere sugges- 


tions of aparty inimical, notonly to their establishment 
as a body, but to the Christian religion in general, 
their sufterings entitle them, asmen, to commiseration. 
The horror of being suddenly torn from their homes, - 
and all their social connexions, was augmented by the 
terrors of an uncertain destination, and the anticip- 
ation of an unwelcome reception. Men who were, for 
the greater part, advanced in years, all of them used 
to the indulgences of an honourable situation, and to 
the ease of a sedentary life, were now reduced to the 
allowance and treatment of soldiers in transports. 
When they arrived before Civita Vecchia, the Pope, 
Clement XII. prohibited their landing in his domi- 
nions: they were therefore obliged to await fresh 
orders from Spain. A negotiation was opened with 
the republic of Genoa for permission to land them 


' in Corsica: before the treaty was concluded the — 


Spanish admiral received orders to sail for the port 
of Bastia, but the Corsican governor would not 
suiler them to disembark. At length the sanction of 
the Genoese government was obtained; the trans- 
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ports were ordered to the ports of Calvi, Algaiola, 
and Ajaccio, and the surviving Jesuits, amounting 
to two thousand three hundred, were put on shore. 
The example of the King of Spain was immediately 
followed by his son Ferdinand VI. King of Naples, 
and afterwards by Parma: and in 1773 the order 
was suppressed by Clement XIV. who was elevated 
to the papacy on that express condition. 
Although, by a resolute exertion of the civil 
power, this formidable society was thusreduced, there 
is great reason to doubt that the strength of the Eu- 
ropean governments was augmented by their fall. If 
they were really guilty of dangerous and treasonable 
designs, sufficient means were not wanting, especially 
in arbitrary monarchies, to punish the guilty and dis- 
perse their adherents. Even the whole order might 
have been reformed, their wealth diminished, their 
power abridged, and their numbers reduced. But 
the destruction of a society which included so much 
learning and ability, and respectable from connexions 
and able publications in literature and theology, di- 
minished the general credit of the establishedreligion, 
and gave new spirit to those who already meditated 
the destruction both of Christianity and monarchy. 
France was in a state of the greatest political and 
moral depravity. The King, immersed in sensual en- 
joyment, neglected the affairs of government; the 
kingdom was ruled by his mistresses and ministers. 
The parliaments impeded theexertions of government 
by cavils and contests, in which the sole aim was to 
acquire undue authority. The treasury was empty, 
although injudicious taxes oppressed the people; and 
famine was felt in many parts of the country. . Yet 
France was the centre of dissipation and infidelity. 
Already asect of pretended philosophershad obtained 
an extensive influence; who, avowing war against 
popery, aimed at the subversion of all religion, and 
the destruction of regal power”. The government 


> A Letter from Horatio Walpole, afrerwards Earl of Orford, to General Con- 
way, dated the 28th of October 1765, contains full, explicit, and undeniable evi~ 
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was insensible of, the approaching, danger; and 
Choiseul, intent on schemes of conquest, and aug- 
mentation of territory, wanted only a well reple- 
nished treasury to embroil all Europe*. But the 
finances were fatally deranged; the East India Com- 
pany bankrupt, and the creditors of state anxious, 
dissatisfied, and alarmed. bi 

Restrained from. entering into extensive wars, 
the French took advantage of the still greater weak- 
ness of the Pope, and seized on his dominions in 
Avignon, and the Venaissin, without the slightest 
claim of right. 

The island of Corsica also. offered temptation to 
their ambition. Oppressed by the Genoese, the people 
of that isle had long signalized themselves by an ob- | 
stinate, and often well-conducted resistance. Under 
the government of Pascal Paoli, whom they elected 
general of the island in 1755, they made still more 
respectable exertions: their improvements in civiliz- 
ation bore some proportion to their increased energy 
in arms; and they became so formidable, that the Ge- 
noese, despairing of achieving a conquest, sought in 
1761, to lure them into their pristine subjection, by 
a conciliatory manifesto, Thisalso failed in its effect ; 





dence on this subject: « The Dauphin,” he says, ‘ will probably hold out a few 
“¢ days. His death, that is, the near prospect of it, fills the philosophers with the 
“© greatest joy, as it was feared he would endeavour the restoration of the Jesuits. 
«You will think the sentiments of the philosophers very odd state news — but do 
“« you know who the philosophers are, or what the term means here? In the first 
place, it comprehends almost every body; and in the next, means men, who 
“¢ ‘avowing war against popery, aim, many of them, at a subversion of all religion, 
and still many more, at the destruction of regal power... How do you know this? 
you will say; you, who have been but six weeks in France, three of which you 
‘* have been confined to your chamber. True; but in the first period I went 
every where, and-heard nothing else; in the latter, I have, been. extremely 
visited, and have had long and explicit conversations with many who think as 
T tell you; and with a few of the other side, who are no less persuaded that 
there are such intentions. In particular, I had two officers with me the other 
night, neither of them young, whom I had difficulty to keep from a serious 
“ quarrel ; and who, in the heat of the dispute, informed me of much more 
‘© than I could have learnt with great pains.” — See Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. 
p.129. 


© CEuvres du Roi de Prusse, vol. iv. p. 161, 
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the Corsicans came to a resolution neverto make any 


agreement with the republic, until their liberties and 
independency were acknowledged and secured, and 
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published a memorial to the nations of Europe, call- . 


ing on them, by the rights of humanity, to interpose 
and give peace to a nation which had made such con- 
spicuous exertions in the cause of freedom. This ap- 
plication procured them noassistance; and even the 
- British ministry, at the peace, issued a proclamation 
forbidding the King’s subjects from affording assist- 
ance to the Corsican rebels. This harsh appellation 


hurt the feelings of Paoli, who said, « He did not » 


expect that from Great Britain ;”’ but the ministry 
acted wisely in not interfering between another na- 
tion and its dependency. a3 iu 
The Corsican general, without foreign aid, had 
nearly completed the emancipation of his country, 
when France, in 1764, concluded atreaty with Genoa, 
and sent six battalions of troops to garrison the forti- 
fied towns for four years, who being enjoined to act 
only on the defensive, were not opposed, but kindly 
received by the islanders. The Comte de Marbceuf, 
their commander, behaved with mildness and mode- 
ration; lie carefully preserved the towns entrusted 
to his charge, but committed no injuries against the 
inhabitants: and Paoli, restrained from makingactive 
war, employed this interval in cultivating the arts of 
peace, and strengthening himself forfuture contests.* 
_ Unfortunately, the Corsicans were not unanimous 
among themselves. A party headed by two brothers 
named Abbatucci was in considerable force on one 
side of the island, and carried on open war against 
Paoli®. When the end of the four years approach- 
ed, the French minister appeared desirous to ter- 
minate the differences between. the Genoese, and 
the Corsicans. He drew up propositions, which 


4 Boswell’s Account of Corsica, chap. ii. 
© Life of Dumouriez, vol. i. chap. iti. 
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were approved by Paoli, and calculated to preserve 
the liberty of the Corsicans, without derogating 
from the dignity of the senate of Genoa. 

While this negotiation was yet srr the 
Spanish Jesuits were, by the consent of the Genoese, 
landed in Corsica, The French minister, anxious 
for the destruction of the order, appeared offended, 
and withdrew the troops from the ports into which 
the Jesuits were admitted. Paoli, disposed to derive 
advantage from the retreat of the French, imme- 
diately possessed himself of the places which they 
had evacuated; but the minister requested him to 
desist from hostilities, and consider those places in a 
state of neutrality, as if garrisoned by the French 
till the expiration of the four years, when the troops 
should be withdrawn from the island; and promised, 
if a peace was not at that time concluded, the Cor- 
sicans should be at full liberty to assert their rights. 

Notwithstanding these explicit avowals of Cor- 


‘sican independence, the French government pur- 


chased the island from the republic of Genoa, al- 
though the! natives claimed, and had an undubit- 
able right, to be considered: as independent, and 
had been acknowledged so by the power which now 
became the purchaser. 

This measure was expected to produce mueh op- 
position in Europe, but Choiseul made such arrange- 
mentsas prevented hostilities. Great Britain and 


_ Sardinia were the principal powers who interested 


themselves in the subject; but representations to 
the cabinet of St. James’s induced them to abstain 
from opposing the transfer, and Sardinia was too 
feeble singly to oppose France. ‘ 

The Corsicans, when informed of the sale, held a 


- general meeting, and swore to defend their liberties 


to the utmost extremity ; but this generous resolu- 
tion, though maintained with spirit, did not avail. 


€ See Life of Dumouriez, vol. i. p..109. 
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They were defeated in many encounters, and after cH AP. 
a gallant resistance, the whole island wasover-run;  *!V- 
Paoli, obliged to consult his safety by flight, retreat. “7757 
ed to Pisa, and afterwards to London, where his 
necessities were relieved by a pension. ® 

' Meanwhile war raged between Russia and the Wer be- 
Porte, but the events in no degree affected, for the 2°" he 

"present, the interests of England. Russia began to Pore. 
display unlimited power in Poland, and those mea- 
sures were arranged between the King of Prussia 176), 
and the Empress, which led to the subsequent dis- 

-memberment of the country. * . | 

If these transactions appeared of small importance Afuiis of 
to the welfare of Great Britain, the state of her co. “"*"*™ 
lonies became daily more and more embarrassing 

and alarming. When the ministry brought into par- 
liament the act for laying duties on certain articles 
of'commerce exported to America, they could not 
foresee objections to the right. The authority of 
the British parliament to impose what they deemed 
external taxes, was generally admitted‘, and if the 
inflamed state of the public mind in America, and 
the triumphant confidence resulting from the suc- 
cessful opposition to the stamp act, rendered it im- 
politic, the legality was unquestioned. But the Ame- 
ricans were not disposed to concede the minutest 
objection in favour of the mother country.. The in- 
clination to controversy imbibed during the discus- 
sion of the former question, and the systems then 
first promulgated, raised an insuperable barrier to 
the reception of any new measure tending to benefit 
Great Britain at the expence of the colonists. 


& Life of Dumouriez, vol. i. chap. v..and vi, Description of Corsica, &c. &e. 
by Frederick, son of the late Theodore, King of Corsica. 

h (CZuvres du Roi de Prusse, vol. iv, p. 167, et seq. 

i Even Dy. Franklin admitted this principle in its fullest latitude, and seemed 
to make the establishment of a distinction between the right of internal and, ex- 
ternal taxation, the strongest point on which the Americans founded their claim 
of relief from the stamp act, See his examination, Debrett’s Debates, vol, iv. 
Pp. 328, 330, 334, 
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On the first intelligence of the taxes imposed by 
parliament, the American presses teemed with in- 
vective against the system, and the ministry by 
whom it was recommended. It was represented as 
originating in a pernicious and illegal resolution to 
reduce the Americans to an abject state of slavery 
and distress. These writings, though not abound- _ 
ing in eloquence and wit, were not so despicable as 
to justify total negligence: they daily filled'the pages 
of American newspapers, while no writer was suffi- 
ciently hardy, or sufficiently interested to espouse 


_ the contrary opinion. 


‘Tn Massa- 
chuset’s 


Bay. 


Disputes be- 
tween the 
legislature 
and the go- 
vernor, 


The province of Massachuset’s Bay took the lead 
in opposing the measures of government. ‘The meet- 
ing of the first congress had done irreparable injury 
to the British dominion, by enabling the various pro- 
vinces of America to unite in opinion and conduct, 
by making the grievances of any single province a 
common cause, and thus obliging the loyal or the 
timid to relinquish the dictates of their own judg- 
ment or disposition, in favour of the rebellious and 
turbulent. ‘os 

Theuntameable republicans of Massachuset’s Bay 
soon engaged in such a system as impelled the other 
colonies to join them in open resistance tothe mother 
country. Sir Francis Bernard, their governor, was 
held in great dislike, for his vigorous efforts to sup- 
port the orders of government ; he was represented 
as exceeding the authorities with which he was in- 
vested, and treating the public, and the council and 
assembly, with insupportable haughtiness, and he 
irreparably offended the violent party, by refusing 
to confirm the election of some persons whom he 


_ deemed unfit to be members of the council. His 


28th Oct. 
on-im- 

portation 

agreements, 


refusal was justified by the colonial charter, but the 
exercise of this privilege was peculiarly offensive. 

_ When intelligence of the new tax laws was re- 
ceived, the people assembled at the town-hall in 
Boston, and entered into associations to encourage 
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the manufactures of America, and desist from the 
use and importation of British luxuries. 

Governor Bernard found it necessary to con- 
vene the legislature earlier than he intended, but 
having received information from the speaker of the 
assembly, that remonstrances against the late acts 
were in contemplation, was prepared to expect a ses- 
sion replete with turbulence and disaffection. ‘The 
first eighteen days were consumed in drawing up 
these remonstrances ; and a long letter was written 
to Mr. de Berdt, the colonial agent in England, in- 
structing him to controvert the obnoxious acts on 
every ground of right and policy. ‘The legislature 
also prepared a petition to the King, in which they 
claimed, as rights of British subjects, an exemption 
from taxation, unless they were represented in par- 
liament, which at the same time they stated to be im- 
possible. They also wrote to Lord Shelburne, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, General Conway, Lords Cam- 
den and Chatham, and to the lords of the Treasury ; 
all these letters, although varied, according to the 
circumstances and situation of the parties to whom 
they were addressed, spoke but one sentiment, dis- 
satisfaction at the late measures, and a determined 
spirit of resistance. : 

Another proceeding of the assembly was still more 
important in its consequences. A circular letter was 
addressed to the speakers of the houses of assembly 
throughout the continent, complaining of all the late 
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acts, inciting them to a strenuous opposition, and in- ° 


-viting them to communicate such advice as they 
should think judicious. This letter, which was con- 
ceived in moderate and impressive terms, produced 
great effect ; all jealousy between the different legis- 
latures immediately subsided ; the candour evinced 
by an independent body, in requesting the sanction 
and advice of their fellows, quieted suspicion, and 
made many of the assemblies firm adherents to their 
cause. Several of the speakers *, by direction of the 


k Virginis, New Jersey, Connecticut, Georgia, and Maryland. ° 
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bodies over which they presided, united in opinion 
with the assembly of Massachuset’s Bay ; and their 
sentiments gained ground in all parts of the con- 
tinent. 

While these matters were under discussion, a topic 
of dispute occurred between the assembly and the 
governor. In consequence of Sir Francis Bernard’s 
refusal to confirm the nomination of members of the 
council, Lord Shelburne, Secretary of State, express- 
ed high approbation of his conduct, with many re- 
proaches against the spirit exhibited by the legisla- 
ture. ‘This letter the governor communicated to the 
assembly, but only permitted it to be read by the 
clerk, and would not suffer a copy to be entered on 
the journals. The house, dissatisfied with this pro- 
ceeding, and anxious to obtain documents which 
might inflame the popular resentment against Sir 
Francis, required a copy, and also his own letters | 
to which it referred. The governor, in a laconic 
answer declined compliance ; but the assembly still 
persevering, strenuously reiterated their demand ; 
and this message, which referred to and cited, from 
the memory of the writers, some passages of the se- 


. cretary of state’s letter, was printed by permission of 


the assembly in one of the newspapers. It now be- - 


came unnecessary for the governor any longer to 


refuse a communication of the original, it was there- 
fore transmitted with a short indignant message, 
and entered on the journals. The assembly wrote 
to Lord Shelburne, animadverting on it with great 
asperity, and treated the conduct of Sir Francis 
Bernard, which had been approved by the secretary 
of state, as an abuse, or at least an unwarrantable 
exercise of his legitimate authority, 

The efforts used to render the governor’s situation 
insupportable, were not confined to the house of as- 
sembly. A virulent incendiary letter was published 
in the Boston Gazette, upbraiding him in the coarsest 


terms with his conduct towards the colony, and par- 
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ticularly with his supposed letters to Lord Shel- c Ha P.: 
burne, by which the secretary of state had been in- | *!V: 
fluenced to censure the legislature. ‘This flagrant 
and atrocious insult appeared to endanger the safety 
of government, and called for the immediate inter- 
position of the legislative body. Sir Francis commu- 
nicated the libel, and required advice. The council 24 March. 
returned a loyal and dutiful address, reprobating 

the publication and its author, and declaring their 
readiness to concur in any measures which the ma- 

jesty of the King, and the dignity of his government, 

the honour of the council, and the true interest of 

the province, should require. ‘The assembly dis- 

played a contrary disposition : they alleged that as 

no particular person, public or private, was named 

in the publication, it did not affect the majesty of 

the King, the dignity of the government, the ho- 

nour of the general court, or the true interests of 

the province; and thought themselves fully justi- 

fied in taking no further notice of it.’ 

The next day, the governor in a speech of con- 4th March. 
siderable length, reprobated their conduct on many Seen 
points from the beginning of the session, particu- sembly. 
larly their animadversions on Lord Shelburne’s 
letter, and permitting their proceedings to be pub- 
lished in newspapers; he vindicated his own cha- 
racter and conduct, and having expressed a deter- 
mination to persevere in the same course, prorogued 
the court till the thirteenth of April. 

Theconductof the assembly of Massachuset’s Bay, Instructions 
in sending a circular letter to the other provinces, puerta 
was highly resented by the ministry. They justly State to the 
considered it as evidently tending to create unwar- °""" 
rantable combinations, to excite an unjustifiable op- 
position tothe constitutional authority of parliament, 
and to revive those unhappy divisions and distrac- 


1768. 


1 The public agreed in this opinion, for when the libel was afterward presented 
to the grand jury, they refused to find the Hill. The libeller, encouraged by impu- 
nity, renewed his attack with increased acrimony. 
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tions which had operated so prejudicially to the true 
interests of Great Britain, and the colonies. Lord 
Hillsborough, Secretary of State for America, wrote 
to the governor, expressing these sentiments, and 
requiring that the resolutions which gave rise to the 
obnoxious letter should be rescinded. To afford 
the assembly an opportunity of complying without 
injury to their feelings, the secretary of state con- 
sidered the measure as obtained by surprize, and 
contrary to the real sense of the majority; but 
in conclusion, Sir Francis Bernard was directed, if 
they declined rescinding the resolutions, to dissolve 
the assembly, and send an account of their pro- 
ceedings to be laid before parliament. 

Sir Francis transmitted a copy of this letter to 
the assembly, omitting the latter part, to obviate the 
imputation of using threats. The members, how- 
ever, demanded a more complete communication, 
and the governor, in complying with their rec juest, 
informed them of’ his determination, if they dis- 
obeyed the King’s commands, to fulfil his instruc- 
tions. The assembly not returning an answer to 
this declaration, he sent a message desiring they 
would come to some resolution on His Majesty’s re- 
quisition, and intimated that he should consider a 
much longer delay as amounting toa negative. The 
assembly attempted to evade this demand, by re- 
questing an adjournment to consult with their con- 
stituents, but the governor not acceding to the 
proposal, they at length sent a long message, in 
which they defended their former resolutions, and 
refused to recede or apologize. A letter of great 
length, and to the same purport, was written to 
Lord Hillsborough; and to prove that the former 
measure was not obtained by surprize, nor contrary 
to the sense of the house, the numbers were taken 
on the division by which the question for rescind- 
ing the resolutions was rejected, and were found 
to be ninety-two to seventeen. In pursuance of 
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* 
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his instructions, the governor dissolved the as- cH AP, 

sembly. ™ XIV. 
This ferment in the legislature greatly affected “7 

the tranquillity of the people. Those who were 

before disposed to exhibit a licentious disposition, 

now secure of impunity and support, laid no restraint 

on their conduct. The act for establishing a board Temper of 

of customs was liable to no objection in argument, re 

but- as it subjected the smuggling trade to insur- 

mountable diificulties, was felt and resented with 

great acrimony. The board passed several wise and 

effectual regulations for accomplishing the ends of 

‘ their institution, and were therefore regarded with 

peculiar malignity ; and while the assembly was yet 

sitting, this spirit was displayed in a manner which 

threatened to involve the whole province in rebel- : 

lion. A sloop belonging to John Hancock, one of’ 3h Jue. 

the principal merchants, arrived in Boston harbour Hancock’ 

laden with wine, and a tide-waiter was put on board *!»r- 

to prevent the cargo from being landed until entered 

at the custom-house, and a permit obtained. ‘The 

master of thevessel, having invain tampered with the 

officer, forcibly locked him up in the cabin, landed. 

the wine, and took in oil from the shore. Inform- 

ation of this violence being given at the custom- 

house, the collector seized the sloop, and placed it 

under protection of the Romney ship of war, then 

in the harbour. The mob on shore assailed. the 

collector and comptrollor of the customs, beat and 

pelted them with stones; threatened the commis- 

sioners, whom they obliged to seek refuge on board 

the Romney; and, seizing the collector’s boat, 

carried it in triumph, and burned it before Mr. 

Hancock’s door. ‘The commissioners applied for 


m The account of these proceedings is taken from Stedman’s History of 
the American War, vel.i. p.54 to 62; Andrews’s History of the War, vol. i. 80, 
et seq.; Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol.i,; The True Sentiments of America, 
in a Collection of Letters, &e. including papers relating to a supposed libel on the 
governor of Massachuset’s Bay ; Letters and Memorials to Lord Hillsborough from 
Governor Bernard and General Gage, two collections, 1769; The American 


Gazette, 1768 ; and the periodical publications. 
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CHAP. protection to the governor, who referred them’ to 


the legislature, but that body would give neither 
advice nor assistance, and the commissioners, being 
still alarmed by threats, were obliged to secure 
themselves in a fortress called Castle William, 
situate on an island, at the mouth of the harbour. 

A town-meeting was next called, but the inhabit- 
ants of Boston participating in Mr. Hancock’s in- 
terest, presented a remonstrance to the governor 
against the seizure of the sloop, and requested him 
to order the Romney to quit the harbour. ‘The le- 
gislature beheld the proceedings with indifference, 
and took no measures for-assisting the governor, or 
_ protecting the officers. tellin 

In consequence of these transactions, and of the 
representations made not only by the governor, but 
the commissioners of the customs, to the ministry, 
‘troops were ordered to Boston in aid of the civil 
power. A rumour of these orders having reached 
the inhabitants, they were filled with consternation 
and alarm : a town-meeting was held, and a petition 
presented to the governor, requesting him to call an 
assembly’; he answered ; “It was not in his power, 
‘< as he had dissolved the late assembly by the King’s 
“* command, to convene a new one without instruc- 
“ tions; and the affair was under examination.” - 
This answer increased the resentment of the people, 
and afforded ample scope to the exertions of the 
factious : it was proposed to summon a convention ; 
and to give efficacy to this new and bold resolution, 
they adjourned to the next day. 

“At this meeting the most inflammatory language 
was held, and four persons were nominated to re- 
present Boston in the intended convention; one of 
whom was Mr. Hancock the owner of the sloop. 
The select men of Boston were directed to write to 
the select men of other towns in the province, in- 
viting them to a convention on the 22d of the same 
Month. But the most flagrant measure was a re- 
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quisition to the inhabitants to provide themselves 
with arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, in 
case of sudden danger.. This order was founded 
on an obsolete law of the province: the motive as- 
signed was the rumour of an intended war with 
France. They terminated the meeting in a manner 
characteristic of the spirit of their ancestors, by res 
quiring the ministers of the town to set apart an 
early day for fasting and prayer. 

In consequence of these resolutions, a circular 
letter was written to all the towns in the province, in 
language perfectly correspondent with the temper 
and disposition of those who regulated the Boston 
meeting. ‘Allthe towns, ninety-six in number, ap- 
pointed committees to attend theconvention, except 
Hatfield, to which spot it appeared all the loyalty 
and moderation of the province were confined. ‘The 
inhabitants unanimously refused to send represent- 
atives to the convention, and protested against it as 
illegal. In along and sensible letter to the select 
men, they denied the facts alleged as motives for the 
intended proceeding, and declared their loyalty to 
the King, and fidelity to their country; but ex- 
pressed at the same time, their firm resolution to 
maintain and defend their rights in every prudent 
and reasonable way, as far as was consistent with 
their duty to God and the King. sai 
_ The convention on their meeting, sent a petition 
to the governor, disclaiming every intention of per- 
forming authoritative or governmental acts : they 
were chosen, they said, by the different towns and 
districts, and met in that dark and distressing time 
to consult and advise measures for promoting the 
peace and good order of His Majesty’s subjects in 
that province. They repeated their complaints of 
grievances, and prayed that he would relieve them 
by calling a general assembly. When the three 
members, appointed to convey this petition, waited 
‘on Sir Francis Bernard, he declined receiving any 
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message from ‘the assembly, called a committee of 
convention, as that would be admitting its legality «, 
he would not even sign the paper on which he wrote 
this refusal ; but it was authenticated by those who 
received it from his hand. The next day a letter 
from the governor was read in the convention, in 
which, proceeding on a supposition that they might 
have assembled by the advice of some person igno- 
rant of the criminality of his act, he admonished 
them to separate without transacting business, that 
they might not incur the penalties due to their dis- 
obedience, ‘The convention sent another message 
by five gentlemen, which the governor, having suf- 
ficiently explained himself, and pointed out their 
danger, refused to receive. The members of the 
convention, disconcerted by this firmness, merely 
appointed a committee of nine persons to consider 
andreport the most effectual method, consistent with 
the express design of their convening, to promote 
the peace and good order of His Majesty’s subjects. 
The committee having made their report, the con- 
vention drew up a petition to the King, and a let- 
ter inclosing it, to their agent in London, and then 
dissolved. 

The troops arrived in Boston on the day which 
concluded the sittings of the convention; some 
difficulties respecting their lodging were obviated by 
hiring houses, to which the denomination of bar- 
racks was assigned, to prevent the establishment of 
a precedent for lodging soldiers in private habita- 
tions. ‘The presence of the military, for atime, re- 
strained the inhabitants within the bounds of order ; 
thecommissioners of the customsresumed their func- 
tions, and business followed its accustomed course.. 

. New York, effectually intimidated by the suspen- 
sion of their legislature, submitted to the terms im- 
posed by the mutiny act, and the assembly was again 
allowed to sit. Tranquillity was restored, and con- 
fidence would, probably, have followed, but for the 
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associations formed throughout the continent in con- 
sequence of the circular letter written by the assem- 
bly of Massachuset’s Bay. ‘These associations kept 
alive the flame of discord, and prepared for further 
exertions detrimental to the welfare of Great 
Britain. * 

In 1767, a material alteration was effected in the 
constitution of Ireland, by the octennial act. 
_ During the viceroyalty of the Earl of Northum- 
berland’, the Lord primate and Lord Shannon died”. 
Before this event, Lord Shannon’s heir and succes- 
sor had married the daughter of Mr. Ponsonby, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Fortified by 
this connexion, they imagined themselves suffi- 
ciently powerful to surmount. every other party, 
and to awe the government. ‘Their efforts, during 
the administration of Lord Halifax, were productive 
of little effect, as the firmness and address of the 
Lord Lieutenant were superior to all machinations. 

In 1764, new attempts were made to give to the 
‘House of Commons the right of originating money 
bills. Mr. Pery made a motion for expunging from 
the journals the note to the lord deputy, dated the 
twenty-ninth of November 1614, by which the full 


operation of Poyning’s Law was recognized; and 


succeeded in obtaining a vote to that effect. The 
speaker, who had permitted this resolution to pass, 
being convinced, after a conference at the castle, 
of its impropriety, procured by his exertions the 
annulling of the whole proceeding ; and the entry 
was declared an error of the clerk. 

During the administration of Lord Weymouth 
and the Earl of Hertford?, no material transac- 
tions took place ; the patriots had so often repeated 


“ Stedman’s History of the American War, vol.i. p. 68 to 68. Andrews’s 
History of the American War, p. 81 to 91. : 
“° See chap. viii. 
P In December 1768. 
4 The Earl of Bristol was appointed Lord Lieutenant in 1766, but did not go 


to Ireland. 
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their complaints on the enormity of ‘the pension 
list, that they no longer excited curiosity, or ob- 
tained attention. Resolutions were entered on the 
journals stating facts respecting pensions ;*but no 
measures were adopted to show that they made any 
strong impression even on the movers. 

The increasing powers of the parliamentary un- 
dertakers, at length, induced government to alter 
the system with respect to Ireland. It was resolved 


no longer to abandon that kingdom to the govern- 


ment of the lords justices, but to make residence 
the duty of the lord lientenant ; -a determination 
which gave great satisfaction to the people, and 
proportionate alarm to those whose unpopular au- 
thority it was intended to abridge. 

One of the principal measures by which the 
people expected their emancipation from the au- 
thority of the undertakers, was an alteration ‘in 


Ireland was, at. this time, dissolved only on the 
death of the King, or by the exercise of , his pre- 
rogative. A change which should make the con- 
stitution more nearly to’ resemble that of Great 


‘Britain, had occasioned many public meetings, and 


strenuous recommendations to the legislature. The 
undertakers, though fully sensible of the diminu- 
tion of’ their importance which must ensue, durst 
not attempt an open opposition, but relied. on the 
effects of intrigue and. management to prevent, 
while they appeared to favour, the success of the 
measure. 
During the present reign, continual efforts were 
made to obtain a septennial law: in 1761, ' the 


House of Commons agreed to the heads of a bill. 


tor limiting the duration of parliaments, which was 
transmitted to England, but not approved. Even at 
that time great jealousy was excited, and the peo- 
pic were led to believe that their representatives 
sent the bill to England in the hope of its being 
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altered, which would afford a pretence for rejecting 
it, without offending their.constituents. To ac- 
quit themselves of this imputation, the Irish House 
of Commons entered a resolution on their journals, 
expressly declaring the report to be void of foun- 
dation. ; 

In November 1765, the sheriff and commons of 
Dublin drew up a petition for a:change in the sys- 
tem of representation; the lord mayor and alder- 
men refusing to concur in the measure, the sheriff 
and commons passed a resolution expressing dis- 
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sentatives to use their utmost endeavours for limit- 
ing the duration of parliaments. : 

in February 1766 a bill for that purpose again 
passed in Ireland, but was rejected by the British 
cabinet. The news of this event exasperated the 
people of Dublin, and the sheriff, and upward of six 
hundred merchants and traders presented an ad- 
dress to their representatives, in which, after com- 

laining, in acrimonious terms, of the rejection of 
the bill, they directed their members never to as- 
sent to any money bill of longer duration than six 
‘months, till a law should pass for a septennial limit- 
ation of parliament. 

When Lord Chatham’s administration was formed, 
Lord Camden declared himself the advocate of a 
change in the representation of Ireland, but instead 
of a septennial, an octennial bill was recommended. 
Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
entered into the same views, and therefore obtained 

- the lord lieutenancy of Ireland for his brother. 
Lord Townshend accepted the appointment, fully 
approving the new system, and determined to main- 
tain the royal authority against all opposition. He 
was received with great demonstrations of joy and 
respect by the magistracy of Dublin, and in three 
days after his arrival, the lord mayor, sheriff and. 
commons, came to a resolution, that to obtain a law 
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cHavp, for limiting the duration of parliament, under pro- 
xiv. per qualifications, would be of the highest advantage 
“— to the kingdom in general, and to the city of Dublin 
in particular, and that it would be advisable for the 
city to adopt all constitutional measures for pro- 

curing such a law. 

A bill to that effect speedily passed the Irish par- 
liament ; and being sent to England, obtained the 
sanction of the crown. It was received by the 
people of Ireland, particularly the lower class of 
voters, with unbounded joy, and the lord lieutenant 
was highly popular from the share he had taken in 
facilitating so desirable a measure. ' 


* Many of the above statements are derived from the petiodical publications, 
the rest from private information. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
1768—1'769. 


Reirospect of the transactions of the reign. — Conduct and dispo- 
sition of the King. — His patronage of the fine arts. — Parlia- 
mentary censure on the magistrates of Oxford. — Wilkes’s req ' 
éurn to England.— He ts elected Member for Middlesex. — 
Meeting of Parliament. — Proceedings against Wilkes. — 
He is committed to the King’s Bench prison — rescued by the 
mob. -— surrenders. — Daily riots. — The soldiers fire on’ the 

_ people. — Increasing violence of the populace. — Sentence of 
the Court of King’s Bench on Wilkes. — Prosecution of Mr. 
Gillam, the magistrate, by whose authority the military acted. 
— Resignation of Lord Chatham. — Serjeant Glynn elected 

Sor Middlesea: — Meeting of Parliament. — Wiikes’s peti- - 
tion. — Various motions. — He is brought before the House of 
Commons. — His complaints declared frivolous. — His letter to 
Lord Weymouth — who complains of a breach of privilege. — 
Wilkes expelled. — His character. ~ His cause espoused by the 

JSreeholders of Middlesex. — He is re-elected — declared inca- 
pable of sitting. — Strenuously supported by the freeholders. — 
Meeting of merchants on the opposite side. — They are insulted. 
Their progress to St. James’s. — Wilkes again elected. — The 
election declared void. — Colonel Luttrell opposes him. — Wilkes 
returned. — The return altered. — Petitions of the freeholders. 
— Proceedings zn parliament. relative to America. — Debates 
on the conduct of the legislature of Massachuset’s Bay. — De- 
bate on reviving an obsolete statute of Henry VIII. — Debate 
on the right of taxing. — Respecting Corsica. — Nullum Tempus 
act. — Arrears of the civil list discharged. — Agreement with 
the East India Company.— Prorogation. 


. T the dissolution of the first. parliament called cH a p. 
"& by George III. the aspect of affairs presented —_ xv. 
no consolatory views to his mind. The King, from os 
the beginning of his reign, had manifestly sought of the trang 
the advantage and honour of his people; yet such ee 

were the effects of a constant and acrimonious oppo- ** 
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CHAP sition, that not only the prudence of his measures, 
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but the purity of his intentions was doubted. At 


his accession, he found a large portion of hissubjects, 


conspicuous both for property and talent, excluded 


_ from all share in the government, and, by an affect- 


ed stigma, rendered incapable of enjoying confidence, 
or rendering service to the crown. He relieved 
them from this proscription, and sought, by abolish- 
ing party and national distinctions, to reign king and 
protector of all his people. This measure, so wise 
and just in itself, was productive of endless feuds 
and jealousies. Every introduction of a new servant 
or family occasioned dissatisfaction and disgust: the 
disappointed formed new parties, avowed new prin- 
ciples, and sought by every device to distress and 


_ impede the operationsof government. Thus so many 


successive ministries, who assumed the direction of 
public affairs, were all feeble and inefficient, while no 
single opposition was in itself strong or respectable. 
Every leader of a party commanded his share of in- 
fluence, which joined to that resulting from ministe- 
rial situation, was sufficient to procure a majority. 
But the parliament itself; delivered to so many op- 
posite leaders, making laws in one session, repealing 
them in the next, affirming a principle at one pe- ~ 
riod, and retracting it at another, lost much of the | 
respect and confidence which ought to flow from 
the people to their representatives. 
The King’s benevolence was conspicuous in every 
act which he performed or sanctioned. He found 
the country at war: it was the first wish of his heart 
to restore the blessings of peace. _In pursuit of this 
object he made no sacrifice of the national honour, 
but raised the glories of the country bya campaign of 
matchless vigour and success. From this circum- 
stance resulted much of the obloquy thrown on the 
peace: the prosperous progress of the British arms 
inspired exaggerated hopes, and many who affected 
to deplore the miseries of war, decried the peace 
10 
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because it was not founded on principles which 
would have furnished an unanswerable motive for 
future aggression. 

Against the private life of the King calumny itself 
could not discover an objection. Vice of every kind 
was not only unpractised, but discountenanced at 

- court; and it was not possible to survey without an 
accumulated sense of respect and admiration, the 
first personage in the realm, the most. conspicuous 
in the performance of every social law, and the mest 
happy in the interesting centre of a domestic circle.* 

The King was a patron and liberal encourager of 
‘the polite arts, and anxious to give them a perma- 
nent establishment in Great Britain. At an early pe- 
riod of the reign, Lord Bute asserted, from his own 
knowledge, that rewards would never be wanting, 
provided proper subjects occurred worthy of the 
royal protection®; and the institution of the Royal 
Academy displayed at once the King’s judgment, 
spirit, and patriotism. ° 
Notwithstanding, however, his blameless life, and 
constant exertions to deserve the affection of his sub- 
jects, the King was not happy. The unceasing ef- 
forts of opposition in every part of his dominions, and 
the success which attended those insidious and bale- 
ful endeavours, deprived him of a great portion of 
tranquillity.. His firmness, fortunately, prevented 
Saeon relinquishing a mode of conduct which his 
judgment led him to adopt; but although he was 
enabled to break the established phalanx, which, 


2 It may be proper here to mention the state of the royal family at this 
period. Beside the Prince of Wales, whose birth is already mentioned, the King 
was parent of Frederick Bishop of Osnaburg, since Duke of York, born 16th Au- 
gust 1763; William Henry, now Duke of Clarence, born August 21st, 1765 $ 
Charlotte Augusta Matilda, now Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg, born 29th Sep- 
tember 1766; Prince Edward, now Duke of Kent, born 2d November 1767 ; 
and the Princess Augusta Sophia, born sth November 1768. 

b Letter from Lord Bute to Lord Melcombe, 28th May 1761. In this letter 
was encloseda sum of 2001. for a worthy literary character in distress, 


© See Appendix, 
; x 2. 
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while it supported, obscured the throne, the strug- 
gle was attended with many painful circumstances. 

Even in his own family, those feelings which 
proved the source of his enjoyments, gave also a 
poignancy to his grief. The death of his brother 
the Duke of York, a brave and meritorious youth, 
andof his sisterthe Princess Louisa Anne, occasioned 
great affliction; and although the marriage of the 
Princess Carolina Matilda to the King of Denmark, 
while it strengthened the Protestant interest, pro- _ 
mised to increase the King’s happiness, yet the splen- 
did festivals which pervaded the capital could not 
assuage the pain of separation from such a beloved 
relative. 

' Asitwas certain that parliament would bedissolved 
at the end of the session, great efforts were made to 
obtain influence at the approaching general election. 
No art of corruption was left untried: advertisements 
appeared in the public prints, offering premiums for 
seats in thelegislature; and themagistrates of the city: 
of Oxfordeven demanded from their representatives, 


‘Sir Thomas Stapleton and the Honourable Mr. Lee, a 


sum of money as the price of their re-election. This 
demand being made during the session, the members 
very properly preferred their complaint to the house. 
The magistrates were taken into custody: but as, by 
their petition, it appeared they were not actuated by 
selfish motives, their only view being to obtain money 
for the reimbursment of some expences sustained by 
the corporation, theyreceived onlya reprimand from 
the Speaker on their knees, and were discharged.* 
All England was agitated by the tumults incident 


to a general election, but particularly London and 


Middlesex, on account of the re-appearance of John 
Wilkes: he quitted England under circumstances so 
disgraceful, that his offer to represent the metropolis, 


* Debrett’s Debates, vul. iv. p. $11. 
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or the county which includes the metropolis, was an 
incalculable effort of impudence, while the support 
he received seems to have flowed from an unprece- 
dented source of popular delusion. 

When Mr. Wilkes found it necessary to leave his 
native country he repaired to France; on his arrival, 
he asserted that he was deputed ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, but he soon relinquished that pretence, 
and professed an inclination to reconcile himself with 
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Retrospect 
of his con- 
duct. 


the ministry, and return to England’. The appoint- . 


ment of the Rockingham administration flattering 
him with hopes of success, he repaired to London 
in May 1766, and opened a negotiation with the 
friends of the Marquis; but as he could not obtain 
protection from them, nor place his outlawry in a 
train of reversal till November, he again went to 
France. In the course of that summer, Lord Chat- 
ham’s administration was formed, and Mr. Wilkes 
conceiving newhopes, solicited, in earnest and abject 
terms, the Duke of Grafton’s interference with the 
King‘. Thisapplication being rejected, Mr. Wilkes, 
neglected and forgotten, remained an exile, till the 
approaching dissolution of parliament drew him to 
England. 
In his retirement he reflected with anger on his 
repeated mortifications, and his spirit was inflamedto 
that degree of virulence which made him brave every 
danger, and defy every appearance of decency, in 
declaring himself'a candidate to represent the city-of 
London. In his address to the livery, he claimed 
creditfor his attachment to liberty, and presented his 
contests with government on the two questions res- 
pecting general warrants, and the seizure of papers, 
astitlesto protectionandencouragement. Astheout- 
lawry was still in full force, to prevent his being ap- 
prehended he wrote to the solicitor and deputy soli- 


© Lord Orford’s Works, vol. v. p. 121. : 
f See the letter dated 1st November 1766, A. R. vol. ix. p..182, and a subse- 
quent letter to the Duke of Grafton, dated i2th Dec, 1766, published by Almon. 
x3 
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citor of the treasury, pledging his honouras a gentle- 
man, that he would personally appear in the court 
of King’s Bench on the first day of the ensuing 
term.® 


Mr. Wilkes was not chosen for London; but the 


populace, sympathizing in his disappointment, and 
anxious to show their zeal in his cause, took the 
horses from his carriage, and drew it through the 
city. Heimmediately presented himself a candi- 
date for the county of Middlesex, and was returned 
by a large majority". His friends, the populace, on 
this occasion testified not only their joy, but their 
resentment, by breaking the windows of Lord Bute’s 
house, and of the mansion house ; the air resounded 
wh the cry of « Wilkes and Liberty,’ and those 
who refused to join in it were beaten and insulted. 
The new parliament met according to the return 
of the writs of summons, and Sir John Cust was 
again chosen speaker. The only business transacted 
was a continuation of the statutes respecting grain ; 
and a motion that the proper crown officer might 
report to the house why the laws were not imme- 
diately put in force against John Wilkes, an out- 
law, when he returned to England in F ebruary. > 
Mr. Wilkes was at this period already in custody. 
He appeared in the court of King’s Bench accordin 
to his promise, andin a long speech complained of all 
the transactions in his case, but left the discussionof 
points of law to his counsel. The attorney-general 
moved for his commitment; cause was shewn against 
it, and a writ of error prayed. The judges censured 
both motions, as Mr. Wilkes was not properly before 
the court, and refused to commit, or admit him to 
bail. A writ of capias utlagatum was at length issued, 
and as no precedent could be found of a person in 


_ © Tt was also said that he addressed a sensible and humble petition to the King, 
imploring pardon ; but this fact is not sufficiently authenticated. See Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1768, p. 140. : 


> The numbers were, Wilkes 1292, Couke $27, Sir William B. Proctor, 807. 
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his circumstances being delivered to bail, he was or- 
dered into custody. The populace, however, re- 
versed the decree of the court; they stopped the 
coach in which he was proceeding, took off the 
horses, and dragged him through the city to a public 
house in Spitalfields, where they kept him till eleven 
at night, when he made his escape, and surrendered 
himself to the marshal of the King’s Bench. The 
next day, a mob assembled near the prison, pulled 
up the rails which inclosed the foot-way, and made 
a bonfire: At night they compelled the inhabitants 
of the Borough to illuminate; but at midnight were 
dispersed by a detachment of the Guards. 

From this period, a tumultuous meeting was daily 
held at the King’s Bench prison, and many outrages 
were committed in various parts of the town. These 
proceedings alarmed government, and they were 

‘properly on their guard against the prevalence of 
the riotous disposition so forcibly displayed. 

On the day of the opening of parliament, an im- 
mense multitude assembled in St. George’s Fields, 
expecting that, by virtue of his privilege, their fa- 
vourite would be liberated, and take his seat in the 
house. They demanded him at the prison with loud 
outcries, and soon grew extremely tumultuous. 
The justices attempting to read the riot act, were 
assailed with stones and bricks; grext pains were 
taken to induce the people to disperse, but in vain: 
the drums beat to arms, and the military assembled 
in great numbers, but the rabble persevered in their 
riotous behaviour, and even assaulted them. Some. 
soldiers pursued a man who had,been forward. in 
maltreating them to some distance, and shot him 
dead in an out-house belonging to his father.. The 
youth’s name was Allen, and it was alleged, that he 
was a mere spectator of the transactions of the day, 
and had, by mistake, been singled out, instead of 
some other person. Meanwhile the riot increasing, 
and every effort to restore tranquillity proving inet- 
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fectual, the soldiers received the word:of command, 
and fired; five or six persons were killed, and fifteen 
wounded, 

‘The mob was dispersed, but inexpressiblerage pre- 
vailed against the soldiery. The regiment happened, 
unfortunately, to be principally composed of Scotch- 
men, which gave additional violence to the popular 
resentment. ‘The coroner’s inquest brought in a-ver- 
dict of wilful murder against the soldier who shot 
Allen, andimplicated another private, and Alexander 
Murray Esq. the commanding officer as accessaries. 
The principal, Donald Maclane, was conveyed to 
prison, and the populace were with difficulty restrain- 
ed from tearing him to pieces. The King, with great 
propriety, protected and sanctioned the proceedings 
which gave a timely check to this daring spirit of 
licentiousriess, and returned thanks to the com- 
manding officer for his prudence and resolution. 

Nothing could exceed the frenzy of indignation 
which prevailed in the public mind; riots of the most 
dangerous nature were daily excited. Harley, the 
Lord Mayor, being already obnoxious to Wilkes’s 
party, for his conduct while sheriff, in burning the 
North Briton, the mansion house was frequently as- 
sailed by mobs, and at length it was found requisite 
that a guard should be constantly stationedthere'. A- 
most audaciousand treasonable paper wasstuck onthe 
walls of St. James’s palace, andanother of similar pur- 
port found on the back stairs. All was terror, confu- 
sion and alarm, and under the mask of patriotism, 
treason was actively employed; combinations were 
formed by workmen, coal-heavers, watermen and la- 
bourers in the metropolis, andin different partsof the 
country; the civil arm seemed too weak to restrain 


_ thegeneral spirit of licentiousness, which, actuated by 


: ' Three persons were tried at the Old Bailey in July, 
violences, breaking the lamps and assaulting the Lord 
found guilty, and sentenced to twelve months imprisonm 


for being engaged in those 
Mayor; two of them were 
ent in Newgate. 
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a designing leader, or stimulated by a real cause of c uA P. 
complaint, would have produced a total dissolution XV. 
of social. order. i 2 

Mr. Wilke’s'case was argued in the court of King’s sth June, 
Bench, and the outlawry against him reversed ; but ee 
the verdict was affirmed, and he was sentenced to be King's 
imprisoned for two years, computed from the time Buch™ 
of his arrest, to pay two fines of five hundred pounds, 
and find’ two sureties, in five hundred pounds each, 
for his good behaviour for seven years. 

The spirit of revenge against all who appeared to Prosecution 
support government in the late proceedings was car- fM" Git_ 
ried to the greatest excess. Mr. Gillam; the magis- 7th July, ° 
trate who authorized the Guards to fire and disperse 
the mob, was indicted for murder. On his trial, the iin. 
attorney and solicitor general appeared as his coun- 
sel, but no exertion on their part was necessary ; 
the jury acquitted him on the evidence for the pro- 
secution. A bill was also presented to the grand oe 
. . : : nd of two 
jury of the county of Surrey against Maclane the soldiers. 
soldier, and two other persons implicated in the 
coroner’s verdict: after a deliberation of thirteen | 
hours, they found a true bill against Maclane only, %- 
who was tried and acquitted. f 

Lord Chatham saw with dissatisfaction many of Resignation 
the late ministerial proceedings ; he was displeased te 
with the conduct of his colleagues respecting Ame- 
rica’; indignant at the tranquillity with which they 
suffered the French to possess themselves of' Corsica, 
and in many other respects discontented ; he also 
felt great repugnance at. seeing his name connected 
with men and measures so generally unpopular, and 
determined to resign. He would not even attend 15thoa. 
at court to announce his resolution, but sent the 
privy-seal by Lord Camden. This event was not 2d Nov. 

' unexpected. Lord Bristol was appointed in his 
stead; and as Lord Camden still continued chancel- 
lor, no material alterations took place.* 


® Life of Lord Chatham, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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The tumultuous disposition of the electors. of 
Middlesex’ might probably have subsided had not a 
new contest renewed the fermentation. Mr. Cooke, 
Mr. Wilkes’s colleague, died ; Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, the unsuccessful candidate at the late elec- 
tion, again offered himself; and was opposed by Ser- 
jeant Glynn, who being the constant legal defender 
of Wilkes, was highly popular, and Sir William lost 
the election. During its progress, aman was killed 
in a riot, begun by some chairmen employed by Sir 
William’s party ; and as he was understood to be a 
candidate on the court interest, this event excited - 
the greatest indignation : two chairmen were appre- 
hended, tried at the Old Bailey, and found guilty. . 
The populace, animated with the desire of venge- 
ance, when the verdict was pronounced, testified 
their joy by shouting and clapping of hands; but 
their fury was not gratified in the expected victims ; 
for, after being respited for a short time, they ob- 
tained a pardon.’ ; 

In his speech to parliament, on the first day of - 
the session, the King mentioned with satisfaction the 
pacific disposition of the continental powers, advert- 
ed to the rebellious spirit which prevailed in Massa- - 
chuset’s Bay, and recommended harmony and union. 
The address was strenuously opposed, but carried. 

Mr. Wilkes’s affair early engaged the House of 
Commons: a petition was brought up by Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, in which all the proceedings against him 
since the year 1763 were briefly recited, and the jus- 
tice of the house was claimed in redressing his griev- 
ances ; sundry motions ensued ; the proper officers 
were directed to lay before the house a copy of the 
proceedings in the court of King’s Bench ; and a day 
being appointed for taking these matters into consi- 
deration, it was ordered that due notice should be 
given to Mr. Wilkes, and to several other parties, © 
who might appear as witnesses. Among them was 


¥ : They were afterwards prosecuted with unceasing resentment for other murders 
committed on the same day, but acquitted. 
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Mr. Webb, late secretary to the treasury, who being cHAP. 
in the petition accused of highly improper conduct, — Xv. 
requested an opportunity of vindicating himself, and 7 
was allowed tobe heardeither in person or by counsel. aad Tan, 
Before the petition was discussed, a motion, made 4/°° 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a member nome ee 
convicted of publishing a libel was entitled to privi- Pivese 
lege, was debated with much acrimony, and at length 
decided in the negative. At the time appointed for 
considering his petition, Mr. Wilkes, being brought ir, 
before the house in custody, objected that, by an act brought 
of parliament, he could not legally appear there with- Wore ‘te 
out taking the oaths; but this objection was over- Commons. 
ruled. On a subsequent day, he took exception to | 
the word blasphemous, used in describing the Essay ,,,. 
on Woman; which, after a long debate was expunged. 
The evidence in support of the petition substantiated 
only the undenied fact, that Lord Mansfield had al- 
tered the record of his indictment the day before the 
trial. It was clearly demonstrated that the practice 
of altering records in the manner complained of was 
ancient, and supported by numberless precedents 
from the beginning of the law books to that period ; : 
and on a solemn argument of the same objection in 
Westminster Hall, the practice had been confirmed 
by allthe judges. The petition accused Mr. Webb 
of bribing, with the public money, one Curry, Mr. 
Wilkes’s domestic, to steal the Essay on Woman; but 
: Ist. Feb. 
this charge was not proved. A vote of severe CeN- His com. 
sure was moved, but afterwards modified intoa decla- plsiags, de- 


ration, that the aspersions in the petition were frivo- yous. 


lous. 

Another complaint against Mr. Wilkes was imme- Wilkes’s 
diately presented. Lord Weymouth, the secretary oe ie 
of state, having in the preceding year, written to the mouth; 
magistrates of Surrey, recommending them no longer 
to permit tumults to assume so dangerous an aspect, 
but to make early application for a military force in 
aid of the civil power; thelettercameinto Mr. Wilkes’s 


possession, and he published it, with an inflammatory 
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and insulting comment, denominating the affair inSt.. 
George’s Fields a horrid massacre, and the conse- 
quence of a hellish project, deliberately planned. 
Lord Weymouth complained to the House of Lords 
of a breach of privilege ; and the printer of the news- 
paper acknowledging that he received the letter from 
Mr. Wilkes, a conference of the Lords and Commons 
washeld: Mr. Wilkes, at the bar of the lower house, 
triumphantly avowed the publication, and claimed 
the thanks of the country for having exposed, in a 
proper light, ‘that bloody scroll.” 

The house being thus in full possession of the 
necessary evideace, a motion for his expulsion” was 
made, and after a strenuous debate, carried by a con- 
siderable majority." : 

‘In all the proceedings against Mr. Wilkes, from 
the moment of his return to England, the ministry 
displayed great want of judgment and prudence, but 
in this measure, their errors were peculiarly manifest. 
On his arrival, in themonth of February, his outlawry 
was in full force; had they then issued against him 
the proper process, he would have been legally in 
custody during the period of the election, and thus 
prevented from influencing, personally at least, the 
public proceedings at that crisis. Such a measure 
could not apparently have created a division in the 
cabinet, since even Lord Chatham was attacked 


- in the letter to the Duke of Grafton with no less 


virulence then the Duke himself: But if they 
were resolved not to add to the weight of Mr. 
Wilkes’s misfortunes by enforcing his punishment, 
and content to incur the risque arising from his 
popular opposition to their measures, the most pru- 


™ The motion was in these words: ‘* That Jotin Wilkes, Esq. a member of 
‘€ this House, who hath at the bar of this House, confessed himself to be the 
<< author and publisher of what this House has resolved to be an insolent, scan- 
‘ dalous, and seditjous libel, and who has been convicted in the court of King’s 
‘© Bench, of having printed and published a seditious libel, and three obscene and 
‘« impious libels, and by the judgment of the. said court has been sentenced to un- 
s© dergo twenty-two months imprisonment, and is now in execution under the 
* same judgment, be expelled this house.”* 


919 to 136, 
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dent proceeding would have been to advise the King 
to comply with, or even anticipate, Mr. Wilkes’s pe- 
tition bya free pardon. He couldthen no longer pre- 
tend that he was a martyr in the cause of liberty, nor 
would the excesses of the populace have been sanc- 
tioned by any plausible allegation of grievance. By 
taking Mr. Wilkes into custody after his election, 
and when his popularity was so firmly established, 
they placed the King in direct opposition to a great 
portion of his subjects, and exposed the nation to all 
. the mischiefs and ferments arising from such a con- 
test. In arguing the merits of his petition the mi- 
nistry were guilty of a great error: it claimed no 
particular notice, made no specific demand, and 
might, with great propriety, have been left to lie on 
thetable. In expelling him tke house, their conduct 
was unjustifiable ; it might be legal, but a ministry, 
ina free country, can never support themselves by an 
appeal to the letter of the law; they must also do 
what is expedient, and even gracious to the people. 
In this instance they manifested no less feebleness 
than rancour. <As if afraid that they were not, fully 
justified in expelling him in consequence of a com- 

plaint from the other house, the motion was loaded 
with extraneous facts ; reciting an offence for which 
he was expelled by a former parliament, and others 
for which he was then suffering the sentence of the 
law; and even alleging that sentence and those suf- 
ferings against him as new crimes. 

Through the medium of Mr. Wilkes some import- 
- ant popular questions were discussed, and it was for- 
tunate for the country that such an individual was 
found. The points ascertained by his means are of 
the highest conseqtience both to liberty and govern- 
ment; and Mr. Wilkes was, in every respect, the most 
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proper man to act.the part assigned to him. Too‘ 


enterprising to be despised, too frivolous to excite 
permanent apprehension, he was everready to engage 
in such acts as required the interference of the law, 
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and always sufficiently subtle to make his errors po- 


ae 


pular, and his vices venial. ‘Too magnanimous to be . 


actuated by terror, and too venal to resist proffered 
advantages, he was a fit champion for the people, 
till-his views were answered, but so open to gratifi- 
cation as never to be permanently dangerous. His 


avowed vices precluded him from the esteem of the - 


virtuous; and thus his popularity, however appa- 
rently extensive, could never give alarm to a strong 
and well-combined ministry. It would have been 
wise to let him take his seat without resistance, for 
as his oratorical talents were not above mediocrity, 
he would soon have. sunk into disregard, and his 


writings, ceasing to claim attention as the effusions- 


of an injured patriot, would have been rated at their 
just value, and fallen rapidly into obscurity. 

His interests were warmly and eagerly espoused: 
at a meeting of the freeholders at Mile-end, his re- 


election was recommended. Alderman Sawbridge - 


enforced it by observing, that if once the ministry 
should be permitted to say:whom the freeholders 
should not choose, the next step would be to tell 
them whom they should choose ; he was accordingly 
re-elected almost without opposition. * 

The resolution thus displayed bythepeople to sup- 
port their favourite might have taught the ministry 
the inutility of further resistance, and induced 


them to submit with a good grace; but, they now’ 


appeared to consider the credit and authority of go- 
vernment at stake, and to have resolved that the 
question should be prosecuted to all extremities. 
On the day succeeding Mr. Wilkes’s return, Lord 
Strange moved, “That having been expelled, he was 
incapable of serving in that parliament.” In support 
of this doctrine, it was alleged, that Robert Walpole 
having been expelled the house, and re-chosen for 
Lynn, the Commons declared his incapacity. ‘The 


ee ere Whitaker wes proposedas a ntene but was supported oaly by five 
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members in opposition made many distinctions be- 
tween Walpole’s case and Mr. Wilkes’s. Walpole 
was, at the time of his re-election, actually in the 
Towerfor thecrimeswhich occasioned his expulsion, 
a rival candidate appeared, so that the terms of the 
precept could be complied with; and the matter was 
taken up in the house, not on the mere return of the 
writ, but on the petitionof hisopponent. Should the 
dangerous precedent, that a member once expelled 
is incapable of re-election to the same parliament, be 
established, it might be carriedtoan indefiniteextent. 
«: There is one worst man in the house;’’ Mr. Dowde- 
_ swell humorously observed, ‘turn him out. Is there 
not now a worst man left >—Turn him out too. In 
short, when will you stop ?—You have turned one 
out for impiety. and obscenity ;—when half a dozen 
members meet over a convivial bottle, is their dis- 
course entirely free from obscenity, impiety, and 
abuse of government? Evenin the cabinet, that pious, 
reforming society; were Mr. Wilkesthereto bejudged, 
and the innocent man to throw the first stone, they 
would slink out one by one, and leave the culprit 
uncondemned.”? In more serious argument it was 
stated, that a man might be expelled for a libel, but 
on trial in a court of law, be found innocent ; what 
must be the consequence? Is that person never to 
be re-elected ? or what amends could he receive for 
his-expulsion? But, say the ministry, parliament 
will never expel a member but for a just cause. 
When a ministry is invested with the powers of 
judges, woe to us opposers.— The question was car- 
ried in the affirmative by a large majority.° 

In consequence of this measure the popularity of 
Mr. Wilkes increased, and he was considered the 
object of a vindictive persecution’. Another meet- 


@ 225 against 89. 

P A subscription was opened for his benefit at the London Tavern, (20th Febru- 
ary,) which supplied a sufficient fund to pay his fines, and te leave an ample residue 
for his future support. 
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ing at Mile-end resolved again to support him, and 
the most enthusiastic sentiments were expressed in 


——--——~" his favour. 


1769. 
2ad Feb. 
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merchants. 
gth Mar. 


‘They are 
insulied by 
Wilkes’s 
party. 


sed March 
Their pro- 

gress to St. 
dames’s, 


16th. 
Wilkes 
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elected. 


All attempts to oppose the prevailing spirit were 
ineffectual. Ameeting was called at the King’s Arms 
tavern, in London, for the purpose of presenting a 
loyal address to the King; but the adherents of 
Wilkes were so numerous and formidable, that those 


who invited the meeting were obliged to leave the _ 


room to the other party, who by their speeches and 
resolutions totally perverted and turned to ridicule 
the original intent of the assembly... Those who 
convened it, however, prepared an address, which 
they left at a public office over the Royal Exchange 
for signatures. In their progress to present this 


‘paper at St. James’s, they were assailed with violence 


and insult: a hearse preceded them, with paintings 
representing the death of Allen, and the murder at 
Brentford; the coaches were stopped, and those in 
them were beaten, pelted with mud, and many 
obliged either to desist from their intention, or pro- 
ceed to St. James’s by private ways. The hearse 
still preceding the few who remained, attempted to 
pass into the court yard, but was resisted by the 
guard; the mob persevered in their outrages, even 
within the walls of the palace ; two were secured by 
the intrepidity of Lord Talbot, and fifteen by the 
military*. Thewhole spectacle must have been truly 
mortifying and distressing to the King, as it evinced 
the dangers towhich his subjects wereexposed in pre- 
suming to display sentiments of loyaltyand affection." 

A second election took place at ‘Brentford, and 
Mr. Dingley, the principal promoter of the meeting 


1 Itis a remarkable fact, and shows how general was the extent of factious spirit 


at this period, that the grand Jury of Middlesex refused to find bills of indictment 
against these men. , , 


* No express authorities are cited for these facts; they form the contents of all 


the-diurnal registers in the periodical publications, to which reference may be made: | 


by the dates in the. margin: particularly the Annual Register, and» Gentleman's 
Magazine. 
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of merchants at the King’s Arms tavern, appeared CHA P. 
for the purpose of opposing Mr. Wilkes, buthe was XV. 
so ill-treated by the mob, that by the advice of his 
friends he retired before the nomination, and the 
popular’ candidate was declared duly elected for 
want of opposition, although Mr. Dingley, in a 
letter to the sheriffs, protested against the proceed- 
ings of the day. The House of Commons, on the 17th. 
motion. of the chancellor of the exchequer, patie. election 
declared the election null and void. void. 

A new writ being issued, Colonel Luttrell, son of Colone! 
Lord Irnham, vacated his seat, and declared him- a 
self a candidate for Middlesex. This conduct was Wilkes. 
considered so rash and dangerous, that policies of 
assurance on his life were opened at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house’. .Mr. Wilkes’s friends adopted their usual 20th Mar. 
measure of calling a meeting at Mile-end, and 
entered into strenuous resolutions to support his 
cause. The House of Commons, apprehensive of 7th April. 
riots, ordered the sheriffs to take the necessary mea- 
sures for preserving the peace, by appointing an ad- 
ditional number of constables. 

The ‘election was conducted with the utmost 3, ool: 
order, although a violent and outrageous mob occu- Election. 
pied the roads to Brentford in every direction, and 
compelled all passengers to shout “ Wilkes and 
Liberty,’”’ and to permit his badge, Number 45, to 
be chalked on their clothes, and carriages. The wiles s- 
numbers on the poll producing a majority for Mr. tumed. 
Wilkes of eight hundred and forty-seven‘, the sheriff 
returned him duly elected. A motion, however, was The reurn 
made in the House, and after being debated with pee 
great vehemence, and no small ability, for two days, oa 
an alteration of the return was ordered by @ majo- , 9, 
rity of fifty-four". The freeholders of Middlesex Petition of 
presented a petition against this alteration, and were holder. 

a 8th aye 
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* History of the Boroughs, Xe. vol. ii. p. 283, 
t Wiikes 1143, Luttrell 296, 
4" 197 to 143. 
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cuap. heard by counsel, but the House confirmed its pre- 
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Petitions: 


vious resolution by a still greater majority.” 

The recent transactions in America produced 
great debates, and strong measures. The business. 
was forcibly adverted to in the King’s speech, and 
afterward introduced to the house by a motion for 
anaddress, that all letters-patent, charters, and com- 
missions, subsisting and in force relative to the Ame- 
rican colonies, with copies of all orders and instruc- 
tions given to any officers civil or military, in regard 
to their government, should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. This motion was negatived, as was another, 
on the same day, for copies of all letters and affida- 
vits received since the first of January 1760. 

_ After the recess, a committee of the whole house 
was formed, to whose inspection a large quantity of 
papers was submitted. A petition was tendered 
from Massachuset’s Bay, and one from anindividual 
named William Bollan: the former was received, 


_ underthe express stipulation that it should be consi- 


Resolutions. 


dered merely as the act of individuals, and not of a 
body, since the council had lost their collective cha- 
racter by dissolution: the other petition was rejected. 

The House then, in a committee, entered into a 
general discussion of the American transactions. 
‘The Lords had already voted certain resolutions, re- 
citing historically the acts both of the people and 
legislature of Massachuset’s Bay; and an address to 
the King, praying that he would direct the gover- 
nor of that. colony, to transmit the names of the 
persons most conspicuous in commencing illegal 
acts, since the 31st of December 1767, to one of 
the secretaries of state; and would, ifthe informa- 


_ tion received appeared to afford sufficient ground 


for such a proceeding, issue a special commission _ 

for trying the offenders in Great Britain, according 

to the provisions of the statute 35th Henry VIII. 
An animated debate ensued on the question, whe- 
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ther the committee should concur in the resolutions 
and address. Both the right and expediency of tax- 
ing thecolonies were ably argued; and the particular 
acts of the legislature of Massachuset’s Bay, during 
the last year, were strongly arraigned and defended. 
Governor Pownall, who fully understood the affairs 
of America, and had been intrusted with the chief 
command in Massachuset’s Bay, defended the pro- 
ceedings of the colonists, and denied that the riots 
on the seizure of Hancock’s sloop could have been 
prevented by the council and assembly’.. With re- 
spect to the calling of a convention, he admitted that 
if the select men of Boston had issued writs’, it would 
have been anusurpation, if not treasonable: butthat, 
by the laws of their country, confirmed bythe crown, 
they were authorised to write letters desiring other 
towns to appoint committees to convene with their 
committee. Hemaintained, that although aconven- 
tion of states would have beentreasonable, a conven- 
tion of committees was warranted by law, and their 
proceedings highly commendable. The conduct of 
Governor Bernard was, on the other hand, warmly 
defended ; and after a long debate, which was car- 
ried on with great earnestness on both sides, the re- 
solutions and address were agreed to. 

Inanother discussion, when the report of the com- 
mittee was presented tothe House, Governor Pownall 
again distinguished himself in opposition to the reso- 
lutions and address: he entered at great length into 
the constitutions and charters of the different provin- 
cesot America, andcontended against the right of in- 
ternaltaxation: hedwelt with great force onthe impo- 
licy of urging the Americans to acts of resistance; de- 


picted, with truth and precision, the spirit which ani-. 


¥ Admitting this to be true, which is not exactly so, they could have afforded 
protection to the custom-house officers, or haye taken measures for effectually 
punishing the insurgents ; neither of which was done. 

2 This expression was found in the resolutions when first sent down from the 
“lords, -but the words, ** writing letters,” were substituted on @ motion for an 
amendment, ; 
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warned the ministry against giving a spring totheirfa- 
naticism, and urging them toquit their native charac- 
ters of husbandmen and merchants, to display their 
energy in acts of resistance, ‘* that spirit,” he said, 
«‘ which led their ancestors to break off from every 
thing which is near and dear to the human heart; 
from every connexion which friendship, relation, 
blood could give; which led them to quit every com- 
fort that asettled and civilized country (their ownna- 
tive country) could afford, and to encounter every 
difficulty and distress which a wild wilderness.of sa- 
vages could oppose to them, tostruggle even for their 
existence; that spirit, equally strong, and equally in- 
flamed, has but a slight and trifling sacrifice tomake 
at this time; they have not to quit their native coun- 
try, but to defend it: they have not to forsake their 
friends and relations, but to unite with and tostand by 
them in one common union. The only sacrifice they 
have to make is that of a few follies, and a few luxu- 
ries. Necessity is not the ground of their commerce 
with you, itis merely the affectation of your modes 
and customs; thelove for home, as they call England, 
that makes them like every thing which comes from | 
thence : but passion may be conquered by-passion, 
they will abominate as sincerely as they now love 
you; and if they do, they have within themselves 
every thing requisite to the food, raiment, or dwel- 
ling of mankind, and have no need of your com- 
merce.’ He then described the resources of the 
Americans, and the facility with which they could 
obtain all necessaries without applying to England. 
In conclusion, the governor gave this sane and pru- 


_ dent advice: « Do nothing which may bring into dis- 


cussion questions of right, which must become mere 
articles of faith. Go into no innovationsin practice, 
and suffer no encroachments on government. Ex- 
tend not the power whichyouhave of imposing taxes, 
to thelaying internal taxes on the colonies. Continue 


f, 
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to exercise the power, which you have already exer- 
‘cised,, of laying subsidies, imposts, and duties, ‘but 
exercise this as you have hitherto done, with pru- 


dence and moderation, and directed by the spirit of 


commercial wisdom. This spirit and.mode of go- 
vernment will cement again that union which is shat- 
tered, if not quite broken ; restore that spirit of obe- 
dience, which the loss of authority on the one hand, 
‘and of affection on the other, has interrupted ; and 


will re-establish. the authority as well as force of 


civil government, which has almost lost its force by 
losing its authority. Exert the spirit of policy that 
you may not ruin the colonies and yourselves by ex- 
ertions of force.” - 

The resolutions and address were carried, . but 
amendments being made, were sent back to the lords 
for their assent. This gave rise to a motionto re-com- 
mittheaddress; andthe proposal torevive theobsolete 
statute of Henry VILL. came more particularly under 
discussion. The intention was reprobated with great 
ability by Captain Phipps*, who proved thatthestatute 
was not as described, a tyrannical act; but, on the 
contrary, one of the leastexceptionableacts of atyran- 
nical reign. It was made before the existence of the 


American colonies, and was intended to secure to the 


King’s trans-marine subjects at Boulogne, and other 
places, that benefit of which, if revived, it would de- 
prive the Americans, namely, the trial byjury. He 
proved that an American, brought to England for 
trial could have none of the advantages which the law 
intends te secure to every one; he could not, with 
effect, challenge jurors whose characters and con- 
nexions were unknown to him; he could not avail 
himself of the assistance of counsel, to whose abilities 
and fame he might be a stranger; and no process 
couldissue toenforce an appearance of witnesses from 
the other side of the Atlantic. <‘* But, should the 
culprit, with all these disadvantages, escape,”’ said 
a Afterward Lord Mulgrave. : 
¥ 3 
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cH ap. Captain Phipps, « and indeed I do not see how it can. 

xv. happen otherwise, for the act of the thirty-fitth of 

—~—~ Henry VILL. isfortreasonscommitted out oftherealm, 

and the twenty-fifth of Edward III. makes levying . 

war within the realm treason; so that whether Ame- 

rica is in or out of the realm, it cannot be within the 

letter of both these acts;. and I hope there is no 

latent, obsolete statute, teeming with constructive 

treason, to be brought forth against these men : — 

should they, I say, after all be acquitted, what repa- 

ration can be made to an ingenuous mind for so foul ~ 

an imputation as disloyalty. What reparation can be 

made to men dragged from the endearments of do- 

mestic life, brought from the land of liberty, flow- 

ing with milk and honey, to drink at the bitter 

fountain of oppression? Will they return less pos- 

sessed of the confidence of their tellow-subjects, and 

less imclined to abuse it? Will they return less con- 

vinced of the inconveniences of a dependent state, 

_ or less solicitous to shake off the yoke, from this 
new outrage ?” . 

Mr. Grey Cooper assured the House that no 
intention was entertained of putting the act in execu- 
tion, but the address was moved merely to show 
the Americans what government could do on an 
emergency. ‘Lhe motion for a recommitment was 
lost by a great majority. ° i 

lek a The House was again engaged on American affairs, 
the right of IN Consequence ot a representation from New York, 
taxing, denying the right of parliament to tax them. Lord 
North opposed the reception of’ this paper; which 
incuced Colonel Barré to observe, that he had pre- 
dicted on passing the stamp act, what would happen, 
and feared he could now prophesy further troubles; 
if the people were made desperate, finding no remedy 
from parliament, the whole continent would rise in 
arms, and perhaps those provinces be lost to England 
forever. Some remarks were made on the unpro- 
» 161 to 65, 
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ductiveness of American taxes, and the enormous ex- 
pence attending the collection. Mr. Grenville said, 
there was no medium; we musteither resolve strictly 
to execute the revenue laws in America, or, with a 
good grace abandon our right, and repeal the de- 
claratory and revenue laws.. Mr. Burke answered, 


there might be and was a proper medium; the right. 


of taxing was undoubted, but a minister ought to 
be well convinced of the'expediency before he at- 
tempted to enforce it. ‘The representation was not 
received. Ata late period.of the session, Governor 
Pownall moved to repeal the revenue acts affecting 
North America, and supported his motion by a long 
and able speech; but as the discussion of such an 
important question would protract the rising of the 
house to a very advanced period, it was postponed 
till the next session. 

The transfer of Corsica to France was an. early 
topic of debate, but produced no interesting remark, 
or useful information. A motion for the correspon- 
dence between the British and French ministry, and 
for instructions and other papers, introduceda discus- 
sion on the value of the acquisition. . The opposition 
maintained that, every accession of power to France 
was dangerous to this country; and as great atten- 
tion had been paid for so many years to the mainte- 
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nance of a proper equilibrium among the powers of . 


Europe, the invasion of that island oughtto have been 
considered. as a violent breach of treaty, and subver- 
sive of that equilibrium... It was replied, that. Cor- 
sica was a-place of no importance, destitute of a good 
harbour, and an acquisition that would prove rather 


‘ an evil than a benefit to France: but at all events, 


loaded as we already were with debt; folly and mad- 
ness alone could impel us to engage in war for-so 
small-an objects. The motion was rejected.) 
~The Nullum Tempus bill of last session. was pass- 
ed; and on the motion, of Governor Pownall, - its 
benefits were extended to paris 
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A message from the King announced a deficiency 
in the revenue of the civil list, by which he had been 
compelled to contract debts, amounting to five hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand five hundred and eleven 
pounds, which he requested the House would enable 
him to discharge. A motion being made for papers 
to account for this arrear, they were promised by 
the ministry, but on condition that the King’s re- 
quest should not be delayed, as the papers could 
not be readily prepared. After three days of warm 


. debate, the report of the committee was received, 


ad Mar. 
a7th Feb. 
Agreement 
with the 
East India 
Company. 


Prorogation. 
oth May. 


and the sum granted. 

» An advantageous agreement with the East India 
Company was concluded for five years, during which 
term they were bound to pay an annuity of four 
hundred thousand pounds, and to export'a certain 
quantity of British goods. They were at liberty to 
increase their dividend within that time to twelve and 


_a halfper cent. provided the increase in an y one year 


should not exceed one per cent.: a deduction from 
the sum payable to government, proportionate to an 
decrease of dividend which necessity might Soragele 
was allowed; and if the dividend should be reduced 
to six per cent. the payment to government was 
to cease; but any surplus of the Company’s cash 
remaining in England, after payment of certain 
specified debts, was to be lent to the public at two 
per cent. . . 
These were the principal parliamentary transac- 
tions of thesession, which was terminated bya speech 
from the throne of considerable length: «It gives me 
great concern,” the King said, “to be obliged to re- 
commend toyou, with more than ordinary earnestness, 
that you would all, in your several counties, exert 


your utmost efforts for the maintenance of public 


peace, and good order. You must be sensible that 
whatever obstructs theregular execution of the laws, 
or weakens the authority of’ the magistrate, must 
lessen the only security the people can have for the 
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undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and liberties, c HA P. 


From your endeavours in this common cause I pro- 


mise myself the most salutary effect: on my part no | 


countenance or support shall be wanting: for as I 
have ever made, and ever shall make, our excellent 
constitution the rule of my own conduct, so shall I 
always consider it equally my duty to exert every 
‘power with which that constitution has intrusted 
me, for preserving it safe from violations of every 
kind ; fully convinced, that in so doing I shall most 
effectually provide for the true interest and happi- 
ness of my people.” 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
1766 —1770.. 


Affairs of India. — Conduct of Lord Clive. — State of tre Com- 
pany’s possessions: — Mode of letting lands. — Reform at- 
tempted. — Difficulties of the Company.— Mismanagement in 
India. — Immense ‘exportation of bullion. — Gold coined. = 
Regulation of inland trade.— Lord Clive returns to England. 
— Account of Hyder Ally —his enmity against the Enghsh. 

_— The Nizam of the Deccan declares war —- but.is compelled 
to make peace. — Progress of the war with Hyder Ally till 
the peace. — Effects of the war. — Alarm in Englartd. — De- 
preciation of India Stock. — Supervisors appointed. — Claims 
of Government. — Final adjustment. — Perturbation of the 
public. — Middlesex petition. —- London petition. — Publica- 
tion of Junius’s Letters — his libel on the King. — Beckford 
elected Lord Mayor. — Affairs of Ireland. — Augmentation 
of the military establishment. — Money bill rejected. — The 
lord leutenant’s protest. — Sudden prorogation of the Irish 
parliament. 


A ORD Clive displayed the utmost judgment and 
4 prudence in framing and enforcing a system 
of economy in India, which tended to promote the 
interest, and replenish the coffers of his employers; 
but the vigour and resolution which he exerted 
against peculation, drew on him virulent censures, 
and his conduct was arraigned with unusual seve- 
rity. It was peevishly alleged that his reforms 
were not thought of till his own fortune was made; 
and had the same rigid principles which he was 
now inclined to put in practice against his inferiors, 
been enforced to the prejudice of his interests, he 


_ would never have acquired that wealth which many 


contemplated with envy, and few considered as the 


reward of equivalent services. He was accused of 
arrogance in assuming to himself the merit of the 


_ late pacification, as the successes which enabled him 
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to make so good terms, were all obtained during 
his absence, and he arrived only in time to sanction 


measures, which, without his interference, would. 


have been equally wellarranged.*__ 

The acquisition of an extensive and important 
territory, abounding in the means of wealth, pro- 
mised an ample and gratifying return, both to the 
Company and their servants; but they were too pre- 
cipitate in their speculations. The riches of that 
part of India are the preduce of laborious industry, 
encouraged by habitual moderation, and a facility of 
subsistence. ‘Lhe late revolutions, and the feebleness 
and vices incident to the government of the nabobs, 
had exhausted and impoverished the country. The 
lands which fell into the hands of the Companyby the 
late treaty could notbe immediately let toadvantage; 
and the necessity of intrusting inferior agents with 
a too great portion of authority encouraged abuses. 

Lhe mode of letting farms in India was unfavour- 
able to cultivation, and ill calculated to. produce be- 
nefit to the owners. Thedomains ceded by Mir Cos- 
sim were let, in 1762, by public auction, to the best 
bidders, for the short. term of three years. . Needy 
adventurers, without character or integrity, outbid 
the old farmers, who, having offered the utmost 
value according to,a well-formed judgment, were 
obliged to relinquish the habitations they had long 
tenanted, and. the fields they had long cultivated. 
‘Lhe new possessors were enabled, by the plunder of 
those whom they ejected, to pay the first year’s rent 
according to agreement, but afterward, had neither 
the means nor the inclination. The ‘natives who 
took large tracts of land, under such disadvantageous 
circumstances, could not afford to encourage the in- 
ferior farmers by. loans of money, according to the 
practice of formertimes: and withoutsuch assistance, 


2 See Letter from, Messrs. Leycester and Gray to the Court of Directors, 29th 
Sepiember 1765, with a parliament speech, and several other letters published by 
authority. Transactions in India, p. 59. | i , 
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Its effects. 


Reform at- | 


tempted. 


A considerable portion of the renters, incapable ot 
fulfilling their engagements, applied for a discharge 
in the second year, glad, by foregoing their whole . 
property, to obtain relief from their unprofitable 
contracts. Chas, under a nominal increase of re- 
venue, the Company suffered a deficiency of real 
product; and as the demands of ministry and their 
stated expences required vast supplies, they were 
obliged to impose an unprecedented tax on the 
bazee zemen, or charity lands. 

A better administration of the territorial property 
being indispensably necessary, a strict scrutiny was 
made into the nature of several tenures. It was dis- 
covered, that bidders had been found for little more 
than two-fifths of the lands, and that the most bene- 
ficial leases were held in different names by officers 
of the Company, and by Gentoo agents acting clan- 
destinely for Europeans. The remainder of the lands 
in the immediate tenure of’ the government fell 
under the care of collectors, who oppressed the 
people, and accounted in a most dishonourable man- 
ner to their employers. ‘The farmers, anxious to 
retrieve some part of the property which had been 
taken from them by the hand of rapacity, offered, on 
condition of receiving a small proportion of the spoil, 
to lay open all the frauds of the collectors: the first 
object of the select committee was to remove the op- 
pressive and unjust landholders, and to find good 
tenants in their stead; this was easily accomplished ; 
for, even at.a bad season, substantial natives were 
willing to take farms on equitable terms, consenting 
at the same time to pay any general tax imposed on 
the whole province. The officers of government 


were also obliged to relinquish the farms which they 


had clandestinely obtained, or to forego their offices. 
Thus each individual reaped the benefits of his own 
labours; the lands became highly cultivated and im- 
proved, and the net receipts from the demesnes sub- 
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ject to these beneficial regulations, were largely 
augmented. . 

These measures, however wise and salutary in 
themselves, created innumerable enemies to the go- 
vernment. Every officer who returned home, or 
corresponded with his friends, taught disappoint- 
ment to assume the language of philanthropy and 
patriotism ; and, considering himself the victim of 
reform, began to point out faults in the conduct of 
those who occasioned his complaints. From the 
reports of these people, and the eagerness of the 
proprietors of stock to realize advantages which they 
thought were injuriously withheld, the directors 
had been driven to declare an increased dividend. 

__ The revenues expected from India would in time 
have justified their measures ; but some delays were 
necessary : the government of the English was new, 
and their acquaintance with the territory, genius, and 
resources of the inhabitants, incomplete. No leisure 
was allowed to perfect their knowledge, or give be- 
neficial effect to their projects. The stated demands 
of the mogul, the nabob, and the army, the increased 
dividend voted by the proprietors, and the sums sti- 
pulated to be paid to the treasury, formed such a 
mass of engagements, and required such eager and. 
unremitting exertions to obtain supplies, as, in the 
end, proved highly prejudicial: and the disputes 
between the Company and their servants breaking 
out into mutual criminations, afforded means or 
cavilling to the enemies of the establishment. The 
great information which was thus afforded of their 
conduct and proceedings gave so many plausible 
topics of censure, that their defence always failed 
of making a due impression ; and the too great 
eagerness of parliament and the proprietors to de- 
rive immediate advantages from the acquisitions in 
India produced many sinister events, which mode- 
ration and temperance might have prevented. 
These circumstances occasioned a large invest- 
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large orders to be sent for the manufactures of the 
country, while the price was increased by a compe- 
tition with the French and Dutch, who now began 
to dispute a priority and preference in the market. 
The method of obtaining the supplies or investments 
had hitherto been by contracts with certain mer- 
chants, who advanced to the labourers such sums 
as were necessary for their: subsistence during the 
performance of their tasks. Without this accom- 
modation they must often be unable to procure even 
the first materials. The merchants were sometimes 
not sufficiently opulent to lend all the monies re- 
quired for these purposes ; and as the demands of 
the Company were urgent and immense, the go- 
vernment at Calcutta thought: it consistent with 
their interest to afford those supplies, and enter 
into contracts with the manufacturers, who must 
else have remained unemployed. This measure, 
although sufficiently prudent in appearance to justify 
the experiment, was not attended with the desired 
success. “A government seldom makes contracts 
which are advantageous in the detail, and frauds 
are practised on them without scruple, which an 
individual would feel repugnance in attempting to- 
ward his equal. Thus the Indian manufacturers, 
after receiving the sums advanced by the Board, 
would, unless strictly watched, sell the commodities 
for which they had contracted to other persons. 
The necessity of employing vigilance, demanded the 
service of numerous gomastahs, or agents; these men 
were necessarily intrusted with extensive powers, 
which they often perverted; and the authorities 
given to prevent fraud became a source of oppres-: 


sion. ‘The influence of these agents proved so de- 


structive of industry, that the Board reverted to the 


- old practice of contracting with merchants. 


€ increasing investments of Great Britain and 
other nations, together with the China trade, which 
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was at that time entirely carried on in bullion, con- 
tributed greatly to drain Bengal of current specie. 
In five years next succeeding the grant of the Dewan- 


nee, the sums exported by the English Company- 


only amounted to one million two hundred and 
eighty-four thousand and eight pounds sterling ; 
and from the year 1757 to 1766, when a gold coin- 
age was commenced, Bengal had lost, by deficiency 
in the usual imports of bullion, and bythe exportation 
of silver, more than eight millions sterling. In-vain 
the select committee represented this alarming fact 
tothe court of directors, and requested them to 


find means of alleviating the growing distress: the 


directors, assailed by opposition, and urged by go- 
vernment, were unable to apply their attention’ to so 
_ remote an object; perhaps, too, they, like others, 
were deluded by a belief in the inexhaustible riches 
of Bengal, and did not give full credit to the infor- 
mations which reached them: thus the exportation 
of bullion still continued. 
To supply the deficiency occasioned by this con- 
stant drain on the silver of Bengal, the select com- 
mittee found it necessary to establish a gold coinage 
for their immediate purposes. But as gold was 
not the usual currency of the country, the habits 
and prejudices of the natives opposed the easy re- 
ception of it in payment : it could not be made use 
of in the China trade, or exported to advantage : 
proper measures were not taken to ensure its puri- 
ty, and therefore it was often suspected, and in fact 
frequently much deteriorated in value : still neces- 
sity enforced the use of it as a circulating medium ; 
and the exchange, always against the possessor, 
by its various fluctuations in different parts of In- 
dia, gave birth to a dangerous traffic, which in- 
creased the distress of the Company. Silver at the 
same time rose in value, because native officers, who 
were constantly employed in preserving that coinage 
unadulterated, melted down the rupees, once in three 
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cu AP. years. Thus the introduction of gold coin, instead of 


xv. facilitating commerce, and rendering the transaction’ 
en of business more pleasant, occasioned additional in- 


conveniences, and engendered new disputes. . 
Regula - Another regulation adopted by Lord Clive and 
tion of Se the select committee related to the inland trade. 
trade. The insolence and injustice with which this traffic 


had been conducted by the servants of the Com-: 
pany formed a principal ground of the quarrel be- 
tween the council and Mir Cossim ; and when, after 
the arrival of Lord Clive, the select committee pro- 
posed to revive the inland commerce in salt, tobacco, 
and beetle nut, it is not surprising that the directors, 
‘although they agreed to permit it for some time, 
afterwards retracted their assent, expressing a total 
disapprobation. By the projected monopoly, the 
necessary article of salt was reduced in price to the 
. consumer, whilegreatbenefits accrued to government 
from an augmentation of the revenue; nor was the 
native exposed to insolence, injustice or extortion. 
The supposed ordinary effect of monopoly, that of 
producing scarcity, was not to be apprehended in this 
case, becausethe advantage of the monopolists didnot 
consist in raising the price ofa small quantity, but in 
dispersing a large quantity at a reasonable rate. The 
article could, without difficulty, be increased to any 
amount, and the greater the sale, the more ample was 
the revenue to government, and the more abundant - 
the profit and the praise of the council. Tobacco and 
beetle nut, do not appear so much in the light of - 
_ necessaries; but such is the effect of habit among the 
Indians, that these twoluxuriesare considered no less 
indispensable than salt, or even food itself. While the 
monopoly of these articles remained in the hands of 
persons appointed byand under the superintendance 
of the council; while an immense capital excluded all 
mean and narrow views; the supplies were abundant, 
and the distribution general and easy : but when the 
Dec. 1766.- Order of the court of directors arrived for the discon- 
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‘tinuance of this trade by the council, it fell into the 

hands of individuals, whose interests were different, 
and whose modes of conduct were also essentially 
dissimilar. Their object was to produce the greatest 
possible profit from the smallest imaginable capital, 
and therefore to take advantage of the wants and 
desires of individuals, and even of bodies ; to alarm 
by fictitious scarcities, and reduce the quantity of 
all these articles, that at a less expence in superin- 
tendance, carriage, and duties, they might secure 
an equal or superior return. path: 

On receiving the Company’s orders, Lord Clive 
carefully excluded their servants from any share in 
a traffic, which he foresaw would become a source of 
endless iniquities: he had before relinquished his 
share in the benefits of the trade, and now endea- 
voured to restrain all abuses which might ensue 
from Europeans embarking in it with too much 
avidity. His efforts were not attended with the de- 
sired success; but he did not continue in India to 
witness their failure. His health was impaired, and 
his life in imminent danger from a late illness. He 
had completed, to the utmost of his power, the ob- 
ject of his mission, and returned to England not en- 
riched, but five thousand pounds less opulent by his 
expedition. Mr. Verelst was for a time his successor.” 

Soon after Lord Clive’sdeparture, hostilities were 
again commenced between the Britishand thenatives 
in consequence of the intrigues and turbulence of a 
newly-created potentate. Hyder Ally, or, as he was 
called from his military rank, Hyder Naick, was son 
of Fatty Naick,an officer of distinguishedbravery,who 
commanded a thousand musket men in the service of 
Abdul Rassoul Khan, nabob of Sirpi, a government 
bordering on the kingdom of Mysore. Fatty Naick 
wasslain inan engagement between the nabob of Sirpi 
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and Cuttulich Khan, subah of the Deccan. Hyder 
Naick, thus left an orphan in his earliest years, dis- 
claimed every other pursuit, and devoted himself. 


entirely to military duties. At the age of twenty-five, 


he appeared in the army of Carrasoree Nanderauze,. 
brother-in-law to the king of Mysore, at the head of 
about three-score men, and assumed the name of 
Hyder Ally. The discipline of his small troop, and. 
his own judgment and valour, were so conspicuous, 
that in three or four years, he found himself enabled 
to raise five hundred sepoys, armed and equipped 
in the European manner, and two hundred. horse, 
with a small train of artillery. His force was less 
respectable in point of numbers, than of military 
science; they were formed by his own care, and ex- 
actlyinstructedin the European tactics. His activity 
and judgment in using allthe advantages with which 
he was supplied by fortune, aided by an ambitious 
and treacherous disposition, enabled him, after a 
series of contests, intrigues, and treasons, to depose 
his sovereign, andassumethe government of Mysore. 
This event took place in 1763. When invested with 
sovereign authority, he pursued his conquests, and 
added several other demesnes to hisusurped territory. 
Finding the British power a strong restraint on 
the native princes, and an insurmountable barrier 
against his further encroachments, he resolved to 
excite all the country powers whom he could influ- ' 
ence, to commence hostilities; and began by pre- 
vailing on the nizam of the Deccan to forego his 
connexion with the Company, to enter into alliance 
with him, and declare war against the English. 
This combination was soon formed, but the coun- 
cil of Madras were prepared to meet it with vigo- 
rous opposition. Col. Smith was detached, at the 
head of'a respectable force, to encounter the allies. 
He engaged them at Errour, near Trinomaly, and, 
notwithstanding an immense superiority of num- 
bers, and the personal bravery and judgment of 
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Hyder Ally, routed them with great loss. The nizam 
of the Deccan, no longer apprehensive of his ally, 
concluded a peace with the Company, and: ceded 
to them the Dewannee of the Balagat Carnatic, 
which included the territory of Hyder. 

But the vigour and valour of that prince were 
not subdued by one reverse of fortune: he retired 
to his own dominions, and prepared to carry on a 
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protracted war in an inaccessible country. The — 


English fitted out a squadron from Bombay against 
Mangalore, one of Hyder Ally’s principal sea ports ; 
took the fort-with inconsiderable loss, and brought 
away nine large vessels, besides several smaller ; 
but from an injudicious anxiety to retain their ac- 
quisition, left a few soldiers to garrison the fort, 
who were all subsequently captured. 

Colonel Smith proceeded in pursuit of the enemy, 
but could not bring him to another engagement. He 
penetrated into his country, took several fortresses, 
and was advancing toward the capital, when his at- 
tention was called to other objects. Hyder Ally, 


taking advantage of the error which Colonel Smith. 


had committed, in. proceeding so far from his own 
territory, by a judicious and dexterous plan of ope- 
rations, got between the English forces and. the 
Carnatic, which he ravaged. at’ pleasure. The 
Company’s troops, now obliged to turn their atten- 
tion to the defence of their own dominions and 
those ‘of their allies, abandoned all their conquests, 
and hastened to meet Hyder Ally, who, indulging 
hisancient animosity against Mahommed Ally Khan, 
nabob of Arcot, was committing unbounded depre- 
dations in his country. Eager to defend so faithful 
and honourable an adherent of Great Britain, Colo- 
nel Smith used every effort to bring Hyder to a ge- 
neral engagement: but that cautious adversary, 
justly appreciating the superiority of European tac- 
tics, would not risk a conflict : no majority of num- 
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time tempt him to try his fate in the field. 

At length Colonel Wood, with a small detach- 
ment, being repulsed in an attack on a fort called 
Mulwaggle, Hyder, with fourteen thousand horse, 
twelve thousand matchlocks, and six battalions of 
sepoys, attempted to cut off his retreat. Although 
Colonel Wood had only four hundred and sixty 
Europeans, and two thousand three hundred se- 
poys, he felt no hesitation in assailing the enemy. 
The engagement was obstinately contested, and 
lasted from eleven o’clock in the forenoon, till five 
in the evening. The field was alternately won and 
lost several times, but at length the superiority of 
British discipline decided the victory ; and Hyder 
retreated, leaving the ground covered with dead. 
The English lost a few officers, and about three 
hundred privates were killed and wounded. Several 
officers were also taken prisoners, and two pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Undaunted by this defeat, Hyder Ally again 
availing himself of his superior cavalry, and leaving 
the British army in the Carnatic, proceeded to the 
neighbourhood of Madras. ‘The presidency, sensible 
of the ruinous consequences attending this warfare, 
and apprized that Hyder wasformingan alliance with 
one of the Mahrattaprinces, offered a negotiation for 

eace. The continuance of war was not more desira- 
ble to the Indian than to the English; whatevertem- 
porary success might crown his arms, he was sensi- 
ble that it was not in his power to make any impres- 
sion on the fortresses of his enemy, and that, while at 
a distance from his own territories, he wasexposed to 
the dangers of insurrection and revolution. In his 
treaty for peace, he displayed the same judgment as 
in the conduct of the war : he refused to accede to a 
proposed truce for fifty days, which would afford. 
time for the English to collectnewforces; but agreed 
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to equitable conditions, when proposed within a c WA P. 
limited period. The forts and places captured were XVI. 
restored, and no compensations received on either mae ax 
side for the expences of the war. The treaty of 
peace was attended with an alliance offensive and 
defensive : stipulations were entered into for mutual 

aids, and a free trade established. ° 

Thus terminated a war in which the English Oboes 

acquired neither glory nor advantage. The conduct tha wan 
of it was rendered difficult, and the efforts of skill 
and valour were palsied, by the appointment of field 
deputies, an office unknown in the English service. 
These deputies attended the army and regulated its 
motions; they were interested in the contracts, and 
therefore supposed to be more intent on private 
emolument than the public good; they protracted 
the war, embarrassed the genius, and restrained the 
operations of the commanders. Many brave officers 
retired in disgust; several who remained served 
without spirit; and some, preferring to seek their 
fortunes in another service, went over to the native 
princes. ‘Uhis disgust and indifference proved of more 
advantage to Hyder Ally than numbers, discipline, 
or valour ; it enabled him to retrieve his affairs, and 
compel the British government to sue for peace. 

The consequences of this war were incalculably taecs of 
injurious to the affairs of the Company. The presi- **"*- 
dency of Madras, unable alone to support the ex- 
pences, was obliged to draw on the council at Calcutta 
for supplies. ‘The money remitted from Bengal, dur- 
ing thedepreciation of coinage, occasioned additional 
difficulties ; an immense loss ensued from the en- 
hanced rate of exchange, and the possessors of silver 
which could not be adulterated were so tenacious, 
that very few rupees were in circulation. The dis- 
tress introduced by these means, was so great, that 
the investments could no longer be made from Ma- 
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cH AP. dras to China, and the want of specie concurred with 
XVI. the dread of the enemy to suspend the labours of 
tyes, the manufacturers. In this crisis, a new subject of 
alarm arose in Sujah ul Dowlah, who was augment- 
ing and disciplining his forces; but a deputation 
from the council at Calcutta, sent to examine into’ 
his conduct, easily induced him to disband a great 
part of his troops, and enter into a compact not to 
_ increase them beyond a certain stipulated number. 
oe Great alarms were excited in England by the ap- 
; parent danger of the Company’s affairs; those who 
recently contemplated India as a never-failing source 
of riches, and as a territory sufficiently opulent to pro- 
vide for all the exigences of Great Britain, now con- 
sidered it as a precarious, and perhaps unprofitable 
tenure. ‘The distance of the country, and uncertainty 
May 1769, Of information, aggravated the horrors of apprehen- 
Depreci- sion, and produced sensations of despair. India stock 
Tyne; fellina few days sixty per cent. Under these circum- 
14th June. stances, the directors thought it necessary to send. 
Soe out new commissioners, whom they called super- 
. visors, with authority to examine and rectify the 
concerns of every department, and a full controul 
over all their servants in India. This important trust 
was confided to three gentlemen who had already 
filled high situations in India; Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr.Scrafton having distinguished themselves in civil 
employs, and Colonel Ford in the military service. 
ce” Still the usual party disputes prevailed in the India 
house. house, and great debates arose, not only on the nomi- 
nation of supervisors, but on their powers. These 
differences were scarcely terminated, before the di- 
_ rectors were further embarrassed by a claim of the 
Chim of ministry, that a servant of the crown should be al- 
g ‘ lowed to take a principal share in the management 
of their affairs. This demand was made in con- 
sequence of an application from the court of direc- 
tors for the employment of a naval force of two ships 
amthJuly. of the line, and some frigates, in their service ; and 
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as the petition was not-immediately acceded to, it 
was enforced by a request sanctioned by the whole 
body of proprietors at a general court. 

An answer was received from Lord Weymouth, 
who pointed out some objections in law to the com- 
mission of the supervisors, and requested that it 
should be re-considered; and required that the naval 
officers sent out by government should have un- 
limited power in the regulation of maritime affairs. 
The jealousy of the court against any attempt to 
encroach on their authority, on one hand, and their 
dread of losing the advantages to be derived from a 
strong naval force, on the other, occasioned nu- 
merous and violent debates, and a long correspon- 
dence between the directors and the secretary of 
state. At length a compromise was effected, and 
Sir John Lindsay, the admiral appointed by govern- 
ment, sailed for the Gulph of Persia, with full powers 
to make peace and war in Persia only. The super- 
visors departed in a ship belonging to the Company. 

The allusion in the King’s speech, at the close of 
the session, to the perturbed state of the public mind, 
was strongly founded in fact; for at no period of 
history was a more general, audacious, and clamour- 
ous opposition exhibited in a regular government. 
Before the rising of parliament, a letter was received 
by the speaker of the House of Commons, enumerat- 
ing supposed encroachments on the liberties of the 
people, and threatening another revolution®. Every 
artifice was used to increase the fury of the public, 
and incite them to make the privilege of petitioning, 
reserved by the bill of rights, the means of giving 
pain to the King, and conveying sentiments of disloy- 
alty to the foot of the throne. Among the engines 
used to forward the views of faction, and keepalive 
the irritability of the populace, was Allen, the father 
of the unfortunate youth who was killed in the 


8 Gentleman’s Magazine, 1769, p. 212. 
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riot in St. George’s Fields. A tomb-stone was 
erected, inscribed on all sides with inflammatory 
narratives, verses, and texts from the holy scripture, 


‘describing his fate in acrimonious terms, and invok- 


ing vengeance on his murderers*®. ‘The parent was 
also induced to attend at St. James’s with a petition 
which, in terms of reproach and clamourous invec- 
tive, demanded justice against ‘‘‘The cruel murderers 
“ of his beloved child, whose blood cried aloud for 
‘* vengeance.” 

The rage of publishing disloyal proclamations, 


under the form of petitions, was now general, and 


the county of Middlesex took the lead. Fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five freeholders signed a petition to 
the King, containing a series of aspersions on his 
conduct from the period of his accession, accusing 
the ministers of treason, and praying for their dis- 
mission. ‘The citizens of London adopted a similar 
measure, and made their conduct still more conspi- 
cuous by altercations with the secretary of state, and 
Lord Huntingdon, on points of etiquette. Their 
petition was an abstract of that from the county of 
Middlesex, with some additions, and was presented 
to the King atalevee. The electors of Westminster 
petitioned for a dissolution of parliament, and their 
example was followed by many counties, cities, and 
towns throughout the kingdom. A few addresses 
of an opposite tendency were presented. 

Among the most conspicuous of those whom 
the rage of political discussion engaged in publi- 
cations, was an anonymous author, who sent his pro- 
ductions to a newspaper, under the signature of © 
Junius. His essays commenced with the present 


year, and, with occasional interruptions, continued 


‘till the beginning of 1772. In him the ministry 


found a severe and formidable censor: his infor- © 
nation was extensive and minute, and applied to 


: ® See Annual Register, 1769 114. 
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many objects which were supposed to be secret. He 
detailed without scruple or delicacy, all the facts in 
his possession, and often supplied a deficiency of in- 
formation by bold conjecture or shameless fiction. 
Hiswritings were distinguished by energy of thought, 
perspicuity of style, felicity of illustration, and bril- 
liancy of wit: but his wit was scurrilous and malig- 
nant; wounding, without remorse, the honour of a 
gentleman, the feelings of'a father, and the dignity 
ofthe sovereign. Although he made personal topics 
the principal vehicles of his satire, his knowledge 
was not confined to mere anecdote, but comprized 
a general acquaintance with the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country, the history and usagés of parlia- 
ment, Junius was long the admiration of England, 
but perhaps his talents were too highly valued. Many 
political writers before him had possessed his advan- 
tages; and whatever opinion may have been studi- 
ously diffused respecting his knowledge, wit, and 
eloquence; in these requisites he did not excel the 
great party champions of thelate reign, Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney, and Chesterfield. ‘The secresyin which he 
effectually involved hisreal person, was highly advan- 
tageous to him as a writer. It furnished him with 
the opportunity of declaring suchsentiments as would 


‘be agreeable to the public, without reference to any 


opinions he might previously have entertained, and 


enabled him to assail men in every rank and condi-- 


_ tion of life, without possibility of retaliation, or dread 


of inquiry. ‘Those who answered, presented a full 
mark to his assaults, and their principles, manners, 
professions, and even their habits, were unsparingly 
attacked, while he remained impassive to reproach, 


and exempt from the necessity of defence. Perhaps 


too, much of the curiosity and eagerness with which 
his publications were received, resulted from this 
circumstance. A series of satires presented for so 
long a period, from one pen, would have ceased to 
excite regard, had any circumstance respecting the 
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author been known. Those who by his conversation 
could have learned his sentiments, by his connexions 
could have divined his motives, or from his pursuits 
have explored his means of information, would soon 
have become languid readers, and the sensation of 
indifference, spreading from several quarters, would 
have extended to a general disregard, perhaps to 
contempt. Even with all the advantages he pos- 
sessed, Junius, in order to stimulate the public cu- 
riosity, was occasionally compelled to assume a tone 
of brutal ferocity, which reduced his compositions to 
a level with those of the most profligate libellers, 
and sanctioned the imputation of a motive for con- 
cealment, very remote from an honourable love of 
freedom in the declaration of his opinions. 

Anxious to gratify to the utmost that licentious 
disposition on which the success of his productions 
in a great measure depended, this writer thought fit 
to address to the public, through his accustomed 
channel, a virulent attack on the person, conduct, 
and government of the King, and threatened gene. 
ral dissatisfaction, rebellion, and revolution, as the 
result of the present measures. By this letter, the 
printer, and several others who re-published it, in- 
curred the penalties of the law; but the popularity 
of the author was not diminished by the audacity 
which impelled him to the verge of treason. 

With a view to embarrass government, the city 
of London again nominated Alderman Beckford 
lord mayor. An attempt was made to prevent his 
election, by referring to some bye-laws of the cor- 
poration, passed in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Henry VIII. by which it was declared that the 


_ Same person could not serve thatoffice twice within 


22d Sept. 


seven years; but this objection was over-ruled by 
precedents. Mr. Beckford, declining the proposed 
honour, was clamorously urged by the livery, and 
at length agreed to accept it. Lord Holland, who 
had been grossly reflected on, in the late petition of 
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the livery to the King, wrote to the late lord mayor, 
requesting to know the author of the aspersion:. the 


_ livery now passed resolutions, avowing the intention 


to apply those accusations to Lord Holland, and urg- 
ing their representatives toprocure hisimpeachment. 

While such was the temper of the public mind in 
England, Ireland was not moretranquilor contented; 
the octennial act, from which so many beneficial 
effects were expected, was no longer an object of 
exultation than while it was recent. The great ex- 
pences attending elections were severely felt, the 
constant residence of the lord lieutenant, which now 
first became a part of his duty, gave offence fo many 
who found their. power and influence diminished, 
and a strong opposition was speedily formed. Loyal 
addresses, in answer to the speech on opening the 
session of parliament, being voted without much op- 
position in either house, the government, encouraged 
by this appearance, ventured to attempt augmenting 
the military establishment from 12,000to 15,255 men. 
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The battalions on the British establishment con- , 


. sisted at this period, of 529 men each; those on the 


Irish establishment of no more than 328. In conse- 
quence of this disproportion, whenever an Irish regi- 
ment was ordered on foreign service, it became ne- 
cessary, before its departure, tocomplete its numbers 
by drafts from other Irish regiments; a mode of pro- 
ceeding equally mortifying and dispiriting to the 
officer and the private, and extremely detrimental 
to the service. ‘lo remedy this inconvenience, it was 
now proposed to decrease the numbers on the British 
and augment those on the Irish establishment. By 
the new plan, instead of thirty battalions of infantry, 
twenty-seven only were to be maintained : five in 
their turn were to be always employed on foreign 
service ; the remaining twenty-two, which, together 
with the cavalry, would amount to 12,000 men, 
were to remain for the protection of Ireland. It 
was also proposed to establish a regular rotation of 
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respective situations throughout the King’s do- 
minions. A bill to this effect had been brought 
into a former parliament, but miscarried: it now 
came recommended by an earnest message from the 
lord lieutenant, and although a strong opposition 
was still made, ultimately passed. 

In another effort the opposition party was more 
successful: a money bill had, according to the usage 
established nearly fourscore years, originated and 
been framed in the privy-council. It was returned 
from England under the great seal, and read in the 
House of Commons. On the second reading, the 
bill was rejected, after a strenuous debate‘; andthe . 
reason expressly assigned by the House was, its not 
having originated with them. Yet to shew, as they 
said, that they were not actuated by a factious or in- 
novating spirit, they liberally and unconditionally 
provided for the exigencies of government. The 
rejected bill only supplied three months expendi- 


ture; but they passed an act which allowed a fund 


for two years, and amounted to 2,168,681. 

This proceeding did not atone to the lord lieute- 
nant for the invasion of the royal authority by the 
rejection of the former bill. In a speech to both 
Houses, after returning thanks forthe amplesupplies, 


-he condemned, in terms of strong reproach, the re- 


jection of the money bill sent from the privy-council, 
asserting that they had violatedthe law, and intrench- 
ed upon the just rights of the Crown: and he made 
in full parliament, a protest against the resolutions 
of'the Commons, by which they claimed, that money 
bills should originate with them; requesting the clerk 


_ of the House of Lords to read his protest, and that it 


should be entered on the journals of the lower house. 
Thelordlieutenant’s displeasure was not unknown 
before he declared it in parliament, and both Houses 
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prepared to meet it with adequate resistance. In cH AP. 
the House of Lords a motion was made, that direc- XVI. 
tions be given to the speaker, not to suffer a protest. ——~ 
of'any person, who was not a lord of parliament, 7°” 
to be entered on the journals. But the question 

was over-ruled by a large majority, and consequently 

the lord lieutenant’s protest was recorded. At the 
conclusion of his speech, the parliament was pro- Prorogation 
rogued ; but the Commons, on returning to their vans 
own House, forbad their clerk to enter the speech, 

which they had just heard, on the journals, as it 
implied a protest against a proceeding in which they . 

were determined to persevere. 

The sudden prorogation of parliament at a period Inconve- 
when they had done no business, except voting sup- Tene of 
plies to government, excited much resentment. ; 
The temporary laws which related to so many im- 
portant objects were expired, and the regulations 
of trade, the public security, the supply of the capi- 
tal, and the public charities were left in an unpro- 
vided state: consternation, distress, and discontent 
were loudly expressed in all quarters, and the whole 
kingdom was in confusion and disorder. 
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Meeting of parliament. — King’s speech. — Address opposed by 
Lord Neher — ge te Lord Mansfield. — Lord Chat 
ham's reply. — Speech of Lord Camden. — Address opposed in 
the House of Commons — but carried. — Second debate. — 
Strength of opposition. — Conduct of Lord Camden — his dis- 
mission. — Mr. Yorke appointed lord chancellor — his death — 
and character. — Great seal put in commission. — Motion in the 
lords for a committee on the state of the nation.— The Marquis 
of Rockingham’s speech. — Answer of the Duke of Grafton. oo 
Lord Chatham.— Total change of ministry. — Lord North's 

_ ministry. — State of the nation debated in the House of Commons 
—in the House of Lords. — Committee dissolved. — Motion of 
the Earl of Marchmont, affirming that the House of Lords had 
no right to interfere in the decisions of the House of Commons— 
supported by Lords Mansfield and Egmont — opposed by Lord 
Chatham. — Altercations respecting the official conduct of Lord 
Camden — vindicated by Lord Chatham. — Lord Marchmont’s 
motion carried. — Bill for regulating the consequences of expul¢ 
sion withdrawn. — Turbulence of the city of London. — Pro- 
ceedings of the common-council and livery — their remonstrance 
to the King — delivery to him on the throne —his answer. — 
Proceedings in parliament. — Address of both Houses. —Remon- 
strances of Westminster and Middlesex. — Wilkes liberated. — 
Lord Chatham's bill for reversing the decision of the House of 
Commons in his case — debates on it — rejected. — Lord Chat- ~ 
ham's motion on the answer to the London remonstrance — de- 
bate — motion rejected. . Lord Chatham’s motion Jor a disso- 
lution of parliament — rejected. —- Mr. Dowdeswell’s motion to 
disqualify revenue officers — rejected, — Law for annulling the 
protections granted by peers to their servants.— Lord Mansfield’s 
speech in support of the measure.— Mr. Grenville’s bill Jor de- 
ciding petitions on controverted elections. — Inquiry into the civil- 
list. — Petition from American merchants. — Repeal of duties, 
except on teu. — Debate. — Act passed. — Motion Sor papers— 
for examination of the instructions to governors. — Motions in 
the lords.— Prorogation. 


CHAP. \ K ] HEN the British parliament assembled, the 
eatiees King in his speech, mentioned the affliction 
Wor ee felt at being obliged to acquaint them that the dis- 
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tresses of the subject were likely to be augmented cH A P. 
by a distemper, which had recently appearedamong =‘ XVII. 
the horned cattle*; but by the advice of the privy- 
council, he had. used his best efforts to stop the pro- pie 
gress of the contagion. He observed, that the great | 1770. 
burthens already imposed on his subjects, by the ne- bspadiee 50 
cessity of bringing the late war to a prosperous con- 
clusion, made him vigilant to prevent. the present 
disturbances in Europe from extending to those 
places where the security, honour and. interest of 
this nation might make it necessary for him to be- 
come a party: and that he had great hopes of main- 
taining the country in peace. He adverted with re- 
gret to the dissatisfactions still prevailing in Ame- 
rica, and the combinations tending to destroy the 
commercial connexion between the colonies and the 
mother country. In conclusion, he recommended 
both houses to avoid heats and animosities, and cul- 
tivate a spirit of harmony, which would, above all 
things, contribute to maintain, in their proper lustre, 
the strength, reputation, and prosperity of the coun- 
try, and strengthen the attachment of the subject to 
thatexcellent constitution of government from which 
they derived such distinguished advantages. | 
Lord Chatham, who was now sufficiently recover- The address 

ed to attend his duty in Parliament, opposed the ad- SE 
dress. His age and infirmities, he said, would have hm. 
formed a sufficient excuse, if he had. continued in 
retirement, and never again taken a part in public 
affairs ; but the alarming state of the nation forced 
him once more to come forward, and. execute that 
duty which he owed to his God, his sovereign, and 
his country, and which he was determined. to: per- © 
form at the hazard of his life. He gave his approba- 

- tion totheprudent measures taken with respectto the 
distemper among cattle, and avowed his opinion that. 
there was a power in some degree arbitrary, with 


* This speech was unsparingly ridiculed in the public prints, and the session was 
nick-nemed the horned-cuttle session. 
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cH AP. which the crown was intrusted by the constitution, 

XVII. such as he had himself exercised to save the people 
from starving. ms 

With this observation Lord Chatham’s approba- 
tion of the measures of government ended. He 
disapproved of the peace, and averred it had been 
made so improvidently, as to leave the country with- 
out a single ally: from this circumstance we had 
during a peace of seven years, been continually on 
the verge of war. France on the other hand, had 
carefully cultivated her alliances, especially Spain, 
and that thus the whole house of Bourbon was united 
within itself, and supported by the closest connex- 
ions with the principal powers in Europe. — 

But however important might be the consider- 
ation of foreignaftairs, he considered the domestic si- 
tuation of the country as demanding still greater at- 
tention. He lamented the unhappy measures which 
¢ had divided the colonies from Great Britain, and 

which he feared haddrawn theminto unjustifiableex- 
cesses. But as thehouse had no documents, he could 
not concur in calling their proceedings unwarrant- 
able : to use such an expression was passing sentence 
without hearing the cause or being acquainted with 
the facts. The discontent of two millions of people 
deserved consideration, and the foundation of it 
should be removed; but we should be cautious how 
we invaded the liberties of any part of our fellow sub- 
jects, however remote in situation, or unable to make 
resistance. The Americans had purchased their li- 
berty at a dear rate, since they had quitted their na- 
tive land, and gone to seek it in a desert. 

_ His lordship proceeded to observe, that the parts. 

_ of the address already adverted to, bore no compari- 
son in point of interest to those which remained. 
There never was a time when the unanimity recom- 
mended by the King was more necessary: and it was 
the duty of the house to inquire into the causes of 
the notorious dissatisfaction expressed by the whole 
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English nation; to state them to their sovereign, and c HAP. 


to give him their best advice in what manner he 


ought toact. The privileges of the House of Lords, 


however transcendant, however appropriate to them, 
stood, in fact, on the broad bottom of the people. 
The rights of the greatest and meanest subjects had 
thesame foundation, the security of the law, common 
to all. It was therefore their highest interest, as well 
as their duty, to watch over and guard the people ; 
for when the people had lost their rights, those of the 
peerage would soon become insignificant. « Be as- 
sured, my Lords,”’ he continued, “that in whatever 
part of the empire you suffer slavery to be established, 
whether it be in America, in Ireland, or at home, 
you will find it a disease which spreads by contact, 
and soon reaches from the extremities to the heart. 
The man who has lost his own freedom, becomes 
from that moment an instrument, in the hands of an 


ambitious prince, to destroy the freedom of others.” 


He then affirmed that the liberty of the subject was 
invaded, not only in the provinces but at home. 
The people were loud in their complaints, and would 
never return to a state of tranquillity till they ob- 
tained redress; nor ought they ; for it were better 
to perish in a glorious contention for their rights, 
than to purchase a slavish tranquillity at the ex- 
pence of a single iota of the constitution. He had 
no doubt the universal discontent of the nation arose 
from the proceedings against Mr. Wilkes, and there- 
fore moved«an amendment to the address, pur- 
porting, that “the House would with all conve. 
nient speed take into consideration the causes of 
the prevailing discontent, and particularly the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, touching the 
incapacity of John Wilkes ; thereby refusing (by a 
resolution of one branch of the legislature only )-to 


the subject his common right, “ and depriving the. 


electors of Middlesex of their free cheice of a repres 
sentative.”’ | 
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Lord Mansfield opposed the amendment. He had 
never delivered an opinion on the legality of the 
proceedings in the House of Commons on the Mid- 
dlesex election, nor should he, whatever expecta- 
tions might be formed, now declare his sentiments. 
They were locked up in his own breast, and should 
die with him: he wished to avoid speaking on the 
subject : but the motion was of a nature so extra- 
ordinary and alarming, as to preclude the possibility 
of his remaining silent. He acknowledged the dis- 
tracted state of the nation; but was happy with a 
safe conscience to affirm, that it could in no respect _ 
be attributed to him. Declarations of law made by 
either House of Parliament were always attended 
with bad effects: he constantly opposed them when 
he had an opportunity, and never in his judicial 
capacity thought himself bound to honour them 
with the slightest regard. He considered general 
warrants illegal, or rather no warrants at all, but. 
was sorry the House of Commons:should declare it 
by their vote. Had they been declared legal, 
the courts at Westminster would have adjudged 
otherwise, and thus the vote of the House would 
have been treated with disrespect. 

He shewed the distinction between general decla- 
rations of law and particular decisions which might 
judicially be made by either House, on a case re- 
gularly submitted to their discussion, and properly 
the subject of their jurisdiction. A question relating 
to the seat of one of their members could only be 
determined by that House ; nor was there an appeal 
from their decision, Wherever a court of justice is 
supreme, and their sentence final, as was the case of 


_the House of Commons in matters of election, the 


determination of that court must be received and 
submitted to as the law of the land; for if there be 
no appeal from a judicial sentence, where shall that 
sentence be questioned, or how can it be reversed ? 
He avoided entering into the merits of the late 
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decision, from a conviction that the Lords had no 
right to enquire into, or discuss the subject. The 
amendment threatened the most pernicious conse- 
quences to the nation, as it manifestly violated every 


form and law of Parliament, was a gross attack on 


the privileges of'the House of Commons, and instead 
of promoting that harmony which the King had 


recommended, must inevitably throw the whole 


country into a flame. There never was an instance 
of the Lords inquiring into the proceedings of the 
House of Commons with respect to their own mem- 
bers; much less of their assuming a right to censure, 
or advising the crown to notice such proceedings. 

The amendment would inevitably occasion a 
quarrel between the two Houses, or between the 
King and the Commons. If the lower House had 
acted wrong, that wrong would not be repaired by 
the Lords committing a still greater error. Their 
proceedings would in fact be no less ineffectual than 
irregular; tor supposing the King should dissolve 
the Parliament, which he presumed to be the true 
object of the amendment, the next House of Com- 
mons, if they knew any thing of their own privi- 
_leges, or of the laws, would undoubtedly, on the first 
day of the session, declare the proceeding a violation 
of the rights of the Commons. In acting otherwise, 
they would shamefully betray their constituents and 
themselves. In conclusion, he objected to the 
amendment, as irregular and unparliamentary, preg- 
nant with pernicious consequences, and not calcu- 
lated to produce any advantage. 

Lord Chatham began his reply by extolling the 
use of common sense, in opposition to subtilty and 
ingenious refinement. He complained that the 
meaning of his amendment had been misrepre- 
sented, and denied having, either in the amend- 
ment, orin discourse, said one word touching the 
merits of the Middlesex election... 
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“ The constitution of the country,” he observed, 
«has been openly invaded in fact; and I have heard 
with horror and astonishment, that invasion defended. 
upon principle. What is this mysterious power, 
undefined by law, unknown to the subject, which we 
must not approach without leave, nor speak of with- 
out reverence ; which no man may question, and to 
which all men must submit ? I thought the slavish 
doctrine of passive obedience had long since been 
exploded; and, when our Kings were obliged to 
confess their title to the crown, and the rule of their 
government had noother foundation than the known 
laws of the land, I never expected to hear a divine 
right, or a divine infallibility, attributed to any other 
branch of the legislature. Power without right is the 
mostodious and detestable object that can be offered 
to the human imagination : it is not only pernicious 
to those who are subject to it, but tends to its own 
destruction. It is what Littleton has truly described 
it, res detestabilis et caduca.—I acknowledge the just 
power, and reverence the constitution of the House 


of Commons. For their own sakes, I would prevent 


their assuming a jurisdiction which the constitution 
has denied them, lest, by grasping at an authority to 


which they have no right, they should forfeit that © 
which they legally possess. But I affirm they have ~ 


betrayed their constituents, and violated the consti- 
tution. Under pretence of declaring the law, they 
have made a law, and united in the same persons 
the offices of legislator and judge.” 

His Lordship then distinguished between the legis- 
lative and jurisprudential functions of the House of 
Commons, denying that they had a supreme juris- 


. diction, or that their decision must be received and 


submitted to, as, ipso facto the law of the land. 
«The noble Lord assures us he knows not in what 
code the law of Parliament is to be found ; that the 
House of Commons, when they act as judges, haye 
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no law to direct them, but their own wisdom ; their 
decision is law; and if they determine wrong, the 
subject has no appeal but to heaven. What, then, are 
all the generous efforts of our ancestors, are all those 
glorious contentions, by which they meant to secure 
to themselves, and transmit to their posterity, a 
known law, a certain rule of living, reduced to this 
conclusion, that instead of the arbitrary power of a 
King, we must submit to the arbitrary power ofa 
House of Commons? If this be true, what benefit do 
we derive from the exchange ? Tyranny is detest- 


able in every shape, but in none so formidable as. 


where it is assumed and exercised by a number of 
tyrants. But, this is not the fact, this is not the con- 
stitution ; we have a law of parliament, we have a 
code in which every honest man may find it. We 
have Magna Charta, we have the Statute Book, and 
the Bill of Rights. The people when they choose 
their representatives, never mean to convey to them 
the power of invading the rights, or trampling on 
the liberties of those whom they represent. What 
security would they have for their rights, if once 
they admitted that a court of judicature might de- 
termine questions, not by any known positive law, 
but by some vague, indeterminate, arbitrary rule ?”” 

He denied precedents to be law; they were mere- 
ly evidences of law, and of no authority, unless 
founded on, and confirmed by reason, taken from 
good and moderate times, not contradictory to any 
positive law, submitted to without reluctance by the 
people, unquestioned by the legislature, and not 
inimical to the spirit of the constitution. ‘The first 
principle of the constitution is, that the subject shall 
not be governed by the arbitrium of any one man, or 
body of men (less than the whole legislature), but 
by certain laws, to which he has virtually given his 
consent, which are open to him to examine, and 
not beyond his ability to understand. But the late 
decision of the House of Commons on the Middle. 
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C HAY. sex election is destitute of every one of those proper- 
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ties and conditions which I hold to be essential to the 
legality of such a decision. It is not founded in rea- 
son, it is not supported by a single precedent, and it 
contradicts Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. 
Whether it be questioned by the legislature, will 
depend on your Lordships’ resolution ; but that it 
violates the spirit of the constitution, will, I think, 
be disputed by no man who has heard this day’s de- 
bate, and who wishes well to the treedom of his 
country: yet, if we are to believe the noble Lord, 
_this great grievance, this manifest violation of the 
first principles of the constitution, will not admit of a 
remedy; is not even capable of redress, unless we ap- 
peal at once to Heaven. My Lords, I have better. 
hopes of the constitution, and a firmer confidence in 
the wisdom and constitutional: authority of this 
“House.” After highly applaudingtheancient nobility 
as founders of the constitution, and invoking the 
House not to degenerate from the glorions example 


. of their ancestors, he said, “‘ Those iron barons(for so 


I may call them when compared with the silken ba- 
rons of modern days) were the guardians of the peo- 
‘ple; yet their virtues were never engaged in a ques- 
tion of such importance as the present. A breach 
has been made in the constitution —the battlements 
are dismantled —the citadel is open to the first in- 
vader — the walls totter — the constitution is not 
tenable. What remains, then, but for us to stand 
foremost in the breach, to repair, or perish in it ?”’ 

- Great pains had been taken, Lord Chatham said, 
to excite alarm, by displaying the consequences of a 
difference between the two Houses. He was sensible 
of the importance and difficulty of the crisis, but 
distinguished between the representatives, and the 
collective body of the people; he was desirous, ifthe 
House must engage in contention, to have the nation 
on their side. “« If this question be given up,’’ he 
said, ‘ the freeholders of England are reduced to a 
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condition baser than the peasantry of Poland. If eu.a Pp. 
_ they desert. their own cause, they deserve to be XVII. _ 
slaves. eh A 
“Tam not now pleading the cause of an indivi- 
_ dual, but of every freeholder in England. In what 
manner this House may constitutionally interpose 
in their defence, and what kind of redress this case 
will require and admit, is not the present subject of 
consideration. The amendment, if agreed to, will 
naturally !ead us to such an inquiry. That inquiry 
may, perhaps, point out the necessity of an act of the 
legislature, or it may lead to a conference with the 
other House. It is possible, that the inquiry may lead 
us to advise His Majesty to dissolve the parliament; 
nor have I any doubt of our right to give that ad- 
vice, if we should think it necessary. His Majesty 
will then determine whether he will yield to the 
united petitions of the people of England, or main- 
tain the House of Commons in the exercise of a 
legislative power, which heretofore abolished the 
House of Lords, and overturned the monarchy. I 
willingly acquit the present House of Commons of 
having actually formed so detestable a design ; but 
they cannot themselves foresee towhat excesses they _ 
may be carried hereafter; and for my own part,. I 
should be sorry to trust to their future moderation. 
Unlimited power is apt to corrupt the mind; and this 
I know—that where the law ends, tyranny begins!” 
The warmth of Lord Chatham seemed to commu- Lerd 
nicate itself to Lord Camden. He said “I accepted “"*” 
the great seal without conditions; I meant not 
therefore to be trammelled by His Majesty ; (1 beg 
pardon) by his ministers ; but I have suffered myself 
to be sotoo long. For some time I have beheld with 
silent indignation the arbitrary measures of the mi- 
nister; I have often drooped and hung down my 
head in council, and disapproved, by my looks, those 
steps which I knew myavowed opposition could not 
prevent ; I will do so no longer, but openly and 
AA 4 
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cH Ap. boldly speak my sentiments.” He coincided in opi- 
_ Xv. nion with Lord Chatham respecting the incapaci- 
oa a tating vote of the House of Commons ; and added, 
' that if in giving his opinion as a judge, he were to 
pay any respect to that vote, he should look upon 
himself as a traitor to his trust, and an enemy to his 
country. The ministry, he said, by their violent and 
tyrannical conduct, had alienated the minds of the 
people from His Majesty’s government, ‘he had al- 
most. said, from His Majesty’s person ; and in con- 
sequence, a spirit of discontent had spread itself into 
every corner of the kingdom, and was every day in- 
creasing ; and ifsome methods were not devised to 
appease the clamours so universally prevalent, he 
did not know but the people, in despair, might be- 
come their own avengers, and take the redress of 
grievances inte their own hands. In fine, he ac- 
cused the ministry, though not in express terms, 
yet by direct implication, of having formed a con- 
spiracy against the liberties of the country. The 
amendment was negatived. 
eee In the House of Commons the address was no 
the Houseof less strenuously opposed, and an amendment was ~ 
omen’: moved by Mr. Dowdeswell, “ that the House would 
take into consideration the causes of the unhappy 
discontents which prevailed in every part of His 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

The debate on this motion lasted twelve hours, 
but the details are not preserved. The mention of 
horned cattle in so prominent a manner, occasioned 
considerable ridicule ; and it was represented as a 
great imprudence to hold out to the rest of Europe 
the idea, that this country was too much distressed 
to engage in war. The conduct of the ministry 
‘with respect to America was reprobated in every 
particular. Colonel Barré observed, that many were 
alienated from His Majesty ; the ministry had con- 
trived to sow discontent in almost every part of the 
King’s dominions; England in opposition to its own 
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representatives; in Ireland,the parliament prorogued 
for supporting the true constitutional right of taxa- 
tion; the colonies in actual rebellion, for a tax, 
which the ministry confessed, was not intended to 
bring in money, but only as a test of obedience ; 
and, perhaps, to crown the whole, France on the 
eve of a war with us. The Marquis of Granby 
too was dissatisfied with the vote he had given on 
the Middlesex election; and wished the House 
would re-examine their resolution. 

The ministry exposed and descanted on the 
means which had been used to obtain signatures to 
petitions and remonstrances ; which the opposition 
members, far from denying, avowed with pride. 
Lord North said, he would never consent to annul 
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the resolutions of the House, in respect to the Mid- . 


dlesex election, and Sir Fletcher Norton averred 
they could not alter their former resolutions, but 
by an act of the legislature. ‘ 

The amendment was rejected by a considerable 
majority. * 

On. reportmg the address, another debate arose, 
in consequence of an objection made by Sir William 
Meredith, that to thank the King for his approbation 
of the conduct of the House, would imply an ap- 
proval of the decision respecting the Middlesex 
election. Sir George Savile accused the House of 
having betrayed the rights of the people. He was 
called to order ; and General Conway, in reproot of 
his intemperance, observed, it was an insult to par- 
Hament, and members had been sent to the Tower 
for such words. Sir George Savile was defended by 
Serjeant Glynn; Mr. Burke spoke on the same side, 
and conscious of the popularity of the cause, chal- 
lenged the ministry to punish Sir George, if he was 
a delinquent. He said, the people abhorred the 
present ministry, and asked the speaker if the chair 
did not tremble under him. SirGeorge Savile osten- 

® 954 to 138. : i 


But carried. 
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tatiously repeated the offensive words; which oc- 
casioned Mr. Fox to observe, that from the licen- 
tious language of some gentlemen, on that and the 
preceding day, it seemed as if the old decent free- 
dom of debate was at an end, and they were endea- 
vouring to. establish new forms. The expression 
in the address did not allude to any particular mea- 
sure of parliament, nor to every measure, as no one 
could suppose His Majesty approved of every reso- 
lution adopted by the House, but only of the general 
tenor of their actions. Mr. Burke replied with a 
sneer, it signified little what the House meant, but 
how the people would estimate their conduct ; he 
was, however, glad to hear that nothing was meant 
by the address. ‘There was no division. ” 

The strength displayed by the opposition, and the 
popular ground on which they stood, were sufficient 
indications that great efforts had been used during 
the recess, to unite the several parties into one con- 
sistent uniform body. ‘The resignation of Lord Chat- 
ham, and his opportune recovery of health and 
faculties, affording him the means of again taking 
the lead of an active party, and of reviving his de- 
clining popularity. ‘The reconciliation between him 
and Lord Temple united Mr. Grenville and his 
friends in their interests; a combination was speedily 
formed between them and the Rockingham party, 
which included many of the first characters for ta- 
lents and respectability in both Houses. A division 
was also effected among the ministry; for besides 
Lord Camden, whose conduct in the upper House 
was so remarkable, Mr. Dunning, solicitor-general, 
and the Marquis of Granby, commander in chief of 
the forces, divided with the minority in the House 
of Commons. | 

From Lord Camden’s intemperate manner of de- 
claring his opposition, it could not be expected that 


> This debate is entitled to notice, as containing the first recorded parliamentary 
essay of the Honourable Charles James Fox. : , 
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he should retain hissituation of chancellor; infact his 
dismission was anticipated, and every effort used to 
embarrass the government, and render it impossible 
to find a successor. On the day the address was de- 
bated in the House of Lords, the M arquis of Rock- 
ingham moved that they should be summoned on 
the morrow, as he wished to make a proposal of great 
national importance: but Lord Pomfret moved an 
adjournment for a week, a delay which was received 
with great indignation by the minority. Lord 
Temple said, the House knew for what purpose the 
adjournment was required ; it was to settle the dis- 
ordered state of the administration, which was shat- 
tered in a most miserable manner, and in all likeli- 
hood, would soon fall to pieces ; and particularly to 
dismiss the virtuous and independent Lord who sat 
on the woolsack, and supply his place with some 
obsequious lawyer who would do as he was com- 
manded. Lord Shelburne also observed, that after 
the dismission of the present worthy chancellor, the 
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great seal would go a-begging ; but he hoped there~ 


would not be found in the kingdom, a wretch suf- 
ficiently base and mean-spirited to accept of it on 
such conditions as would gratify the ministry. 

‘The seal was taken from Lord Camden, and 
offered to Mr. Yorke, who had twice filled the office 
of attorney-general with the greatest reputation for 
talents and integrity. ‘The unsettled state of parties, 
and the gloomy complexion of affairs, naturally 


His dis- 


mission. 


occasioned him to feel considerable reluctance at 


undertaking the high office to which he was called, 
at that particular time.. Nothing probably could 
have overcome his repugnance, but the earnest 
manner in which his acceptance of the great seal 
was pressed upon him, by the King himself, as most 
essential to his service. ‘Thus urged, Mr. Yorke de- 
termined to obey the commands of his Sovereign, 
without reversionary conditions or stipulations. 
He was immediately raised. to the peerage by the 
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cHAP. title of Baron Morden, of Morden in Cambridge- 
xvi. shire, an honor he did not live topossess, as the pa- 
hye. tent was not completed before his death, which oc- 
" Hisdeath  curredthree days after hehad received the great seal. 
seth Jan, Mr. Charles Yorke, second son of Philip, first 
And cha Earl of Hardwicke, was born in 1723. He had stu- 
died the laws and constitution of his country, and 

their application to the science of politics in the best 

school of the age; he was no less eminent at the bar 

than in theestimation of the most enlightened states- 

men. His extensive literary acquirements, his great 
abilities, and the integrity of his character, were well 

known and universally respected. He was appointed 
solicitor-general in 1756, and while he held the 
important office of attorney-general, was deservedly 

high in the confidence of the administration, and of 

his country.- His probable elevation to the dignity 

of chancellor had been Jong contemplated with hope 

and expectation by the public, and consequently his 

death was considered highly prejudicial to the mte- 

rests of the nation, as, had he lived, a more firm and 
comprehensive system of administration might 

have been formed, and more conciliatory measures 
adopted toward the American colonies. | 


Greatseal After the death of Mr. Yorke, the great seal was 
-hrission, Offered to Sir Eardley Wilmot, and to Lord Mans- 
aad. field, but both declining, it was put in commission, 


and Lord Mansfield was appointed speaker of the 
House of Lordstill thereshouldbe another chancellor. 
Resigna- The removal of Lord Camden was followed by 
isa several resignations ; the Marquis of Granby gave 
up all his places except the regiment of Blues; the 
Duke of Beaufort vacated his situation of master of 
horse to the Queen ; the Duke of Manchester and 
the Earl of Coventry renounced their posts as lords 
of bedchamber; the Earl of Huntingdon his place of 
groom of the stole; and Mr. James Grenville his of- 
fice of one of the vice-treasurers of Ireland. . Mr. 
Dunning, the solicitor-general, also resigned. 
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During these transactions, the sittings of the 
Lords were suspended by adjournment, and no bu- 
siness of importance took place in the Lower House, 
owing to. the indisposition of the speaker. The 
Marquis of Rockingham had given notice of his in- 
tention to move for a day, for considering the state 
of the nation, and, after the adjournment, made his 
motion. The present unhappy condition of affairs, 
and universal discontent of the people, he said, did 
not arise from an immediate temporary cause, but 
had grown by degrees from the moment of His Ma- 
jesty’s accession. The persons in whom the King 
then confided had introduced a total change in the 
old system, and adopted a maxim which must prove 
fatal to the liberties of the country, namely, that 
the royal prerogative alone was sufficient to sup- 
port government, to whatever hands it might be 
committed: and the Marquis, reviewing the acts 
of ministers from the beginning of the reign, as- 

_eribed them all to the prevalence of that principle. 
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‘Having expressed his disapprobation of many early — 


transactions, he came to those of the last preceding 
years: spoke with great severity of the manner in 
which the civil-list arrears had been paid ; censured 
~ the grant of Inglewood forest, which he asserted 
was made merely for the sake of carrying the pre- 
rogative to its utmost extent ; condemned. the in- 
decent hurry and precipitation with which that af- 
fair had been concluded, to prevent the Duke of 
Portland from vindicating his title; and accused the 
ministry of resisting the introduction of the Nullum 
Tempus Bill. , 
The external affairs of the empire, the Marquis 
averred, had been conducted with the same want of 
wisdom, and brought into nearly the same condition, 
with those at home. In Ireland, the parliament was 
prorogued, which probably led to a dissolution, and 
the affairs of the kingdom left unprovided for, and in 


confusion. He equally disapproved the proceedings _ 
with respect to America, which he maintained were 
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Duke of 
Grafton, 


and the language of ministry, had denounced nothing 
but war and vengeance against a rebellious people ; 
whilst the governors abroad were instructed to con- 
vey the gentlest promises of relief and satisfaction. 

The Marquis, after condemning the supineness of 
ministry, in permitting France to obtain so valuable 
a dominion as Corsica, said, he’avoided dwelling so 
strongly as he might on the great invasion of the 
constitution, which had thrown the whole country 
into a flame. « When the constitution is violated,” : 
he said, “« we should not content ourselves with re- 
pairing the single breach, but look back into causes, 
and trace principles, in order, not merely to restore 
the constitution to present health, but render it, if 
possible, invulnerable hereafter.’ Upon the whole, 
he strongly recommended the appointment of an 
early day for investigating the state of the country in 
all its relations and dependencies, foreign, provin- 
cial, and domestic. In consequence of that consi- - 
deration the House would, he hoped, indicate to the 
crown, the means not only of correcting past errors, 
but of establishing a system of government more 
wise, more permanent, better suited to the genius 
of the people, and, at least, consistent with the spi- 
rit of the constitution. . 

The Duke of Grafton said, he had no intention 
to oppose the motion ; on the contrary, he engaged 
to second it, and meet the great question whenever 
the House should think proper. For the present, he 
only meant to exculpate himself from reflections 
which seemed to apply particularly and personally to 
him. He vindicated the resumption of the supposed 
grant of crown lands, which had been most unfairl 
represented, and asserted, that if the Duke of’ Pori- 
land, instead of being an opponent, had been the 
warmest friend of administration, the treasury-board 
could not have adopted a different mode of conduct, 
without a flagrantviolation of justice. As to the civil 
list, he asserted the persons to whose offices*it. be- 
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longed, had been constantly employed in drawing 
a. state of that account, and had received every 
possible light and information from the officers of 
the crown, in order to shorten and facilitate the bu- 
siness, which was of infinite labour and extent;-and, 
notwithstanding the utmost diligence, could not 
yet be completed. With respect to foreign affairs, 
the conduct of ministry would, on the strictest exa- 
mination, be found irreproachable. He thought the 
terms of peace not so good as the nation had a right 
.to expect, but he would never advise the King to 
engage in another war, as long as the dignity of the 
crown, and the real interests of the nation, could 
be preserved without it. We had already suffered 
sufficiently by foreign connexions to warn us against 
engaging lightly in quarrels, in which we had no. 
immediate concern, and to which we might pro- 
bably sacrifice our own most essential interests. 
Lord Chatham followed the Duke of Grafton ; 
he meant to have risen immediately to second the 
Marquis of Rockingham’s motion, but agreed that 
the charge which the Duke seemed to think affected. 
him, demanded an immediate answer. The con- 
stitution, he said, was violated; and until that wound 
was healed, and the grievance redressed, it was in 
vain to recommend union to parliament, in vain to 
recommend concord among the people. ‘If we 
mean. seriously to unite the nation within itself, we 
must convince them that their complaints are re- 
garded, and that their injuries shall be redressed. On 
that foundation I would take the lead in recommend- 
ing peace and harmony to the people : on any other, 
1 would never wish to see them united again. If the 
breach in the constitution be effectually repaired, the 
people will of themselves return to a state of tran- 
quillity ; if not, may discord prevail for ever! If the 
King’s servants will not permit a constitutional ques- 
tion to be decided according to the forms, and on 
the principles of the constitution, it must. then be de- 
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CH A Pp. cided insomeother manner; and ratherthanit should 
xvi. be given up, rather than the nation should surrender 
“yo, their birth-right to a despotic minister, I hope, old as 
“Tam, to see the question brought to issue, and fairly 
tried between the people and the government.’ 
He dissented from the prineiple, that nothing less 
than an immediate attack on the honour or interest 
of the nation, could authorize an interposition in 
defence of weaker states, and in stopping the en- 
terprizes of an ambitious neighbour. By the acqui- 
sition of Corsica, he said, France had obtained more 
in one pacific campaign, than in all her belligerent: 
campaigns, at least while he had the honour of ad- 
ministering war against her ; and he expressed his 
fears that it was too much the temper of this nation 
to be insensible of danger, till it approached with 
accumulated terror. 
He condemned the promise made by the lord- 
lieutenant, to maintain a certain nimber of troops 
m Ireland ; it was encroaching on the royal prero- 
gative ; and he remembered when Minorca was lost 
for want of four battalions, in consequence of the 
delicacy which ministers felt in taking them from 
Ireland. With respect to the arrears of the civil list, 
Lord Chatham said, the Duke had given a number 
of plausible reasons why the account was not yet 
furnished, but no reason to hope it ever would be 
laid before the House. te 
The waste of public money was not of so much 
importance, as the pernicious purpose to which some 
pee of it had been applied. The riches of Asia: 
ad poured in upon us, and with them, he feared, 
not only Asiatic luxury, but Asiatic principles of 
government. “‘ Without. connexions, without na- 
tural interest in the: soil, the importers of foreign 
gold have forced their way into parliament, by such 
a torrent of private corruption as no private heredi- 
tary fortune can resist. The truth of my allegations 
is within the knowledge of the whole House; the 
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corruption of the people is the great original cause cH AP. 


of the discontents of the people themselves, of the 
enterprize of the crown, and the notorious decay 
of the internal vigour of the constitution.” Pur- 
suing this subject, his Lordship offered some sug- 
gestions on the propriety of a reform in parliament. 


He considered the boroughs as the rotten part of 


the constitution; but, like the infirmities of the 
natural body, they must be borne with patience : 
the limb was mortified, but amputation might be 
death. To infuse new vigour, it would be neces- 
sary to augment the county and city representa- 
tives, and extend the regulation to Scotland, to pre- 
vent the jealousy which might arise from an appa- 
rent violation of the act of union. 

Having expatiated on this topic at much length, 
he mentioned with great satisfaction his cordial 
union with the Marquis of Rockingham, and wished 
that an early day might be fixed for considering the 
state of the nation. ‘* My infirmities,” he said, 
** must, indeed, fall heavily upon me, if I do not 
then attend my duty. When I consider my age 
and unhappy state of health, I feel how little I am 
personally interested in the event of any political 
question: but I look forward to others, and am 
determined, as far as my poor ability extends, to 
convey to those who come after me, the blessing 
which I cannot long hope to enjoy.” 

The discussion was fixed for the second of’ Fe- 
bruary, but before that day the Duke of Grafton 
resigned his situation of first lord of the treasury ; 
Lord North was appointed his successor, and mea- 
sures were taken to fill up the vacancies occasioned 
by other resignations. 

Sir John Cust’s state of health having induced him 
to resign the chair of the House of Commons‘, Sir 
Fletcher Norton was called to that dignity ; Lord 


© Sir John Cust died on the day his successor was elected, 
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cua. Halifax was appointed lord privy-seal, in lieu of the 
xvu. Earl of Bristol, who became groom of the stole ; 
yy» Welbore Ellis was made one of the vice-treasurers 
soth Jan.to Of Ireland, instead of James Grenville; Charles 
vath Feb. Fox was appointed a lord of the admiralty ; and 
iochMarch. after some time, Mr. Thurlow was made solicitor- 
general, instead of Mr. Dunning; who, notwith- 
‘standing his resignation, had held the office till a 
successor should be nominated. 
Debate in The principal object of the late debates in the 
theHouse of House of Lords, was to procure a decision favour- 
the state of able to the right of Mr. Wilkes to sit in parliament 
thenation. 45 member for Middlesex. The same view influenced 
the opposition in the House of Commons, where 
a committee on the state of the nation was also 
osthJan. ‘formed, and a motion made by Mr. Dowdeswell, 
« That in judging of elections, the House ought to 
be regulated by the law of the land, and the known 
and established law and custom of parliament, which 
made a part thereof.” This evident proposition 
being announced as a prelude to a series which would 
tend to redress the mischiefs of the Middlesex elec- 
tion, the ministry were reduced to an unpleasant di- 
lemma. If they agreed to the motion, but rejected 
those by which it was followed, they would seem to 
relinquish the conclusions drawn from premises 
which they had conceded: if, on the other hand, 
they overruled the motion, it would appear that the 
House of Commons, not acknowledging themselves 
bound by law and the usage of parliament, formed 
a court of judicature guided only by caprice. Lord 
North dexterously avoided the snare, by moving as 
an amendment, “And that the judgment of the 
House on the Middlesex election is conformable to 
law, and the usage of parliament.’ After a stre- 
nuous debate, the amendment was carried.* 
3ist Jan. The question proposed by Mr. Dowdeswell, not 


Subsequent 


“ubsequent having been rejected, he moved another resolution, 


Mr. Dow- 


d 
deswell. 224 to 182. 
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founded on it: “ That by the law of the Jand, and cH Ap. 
the law and usage of parliament, no person eli- Xvi. 
gible of common right, can be incapacitated by a “~~ 
resolution of the House, but by an act of parlia- ue 
ment only.” 

In the course of this debate, Colonel Barré, allud- 
ing to the power recently acquired by Lord North, 
compared the state to a vessel tossed in a stormy sea, 
which had just parted her main-mast (the Duke of 
Grafton) and scudded under a’ jury-mast (Lord 
North); they now, he said, hung out signals for pi- 
lots from the other side of the house, but none would — 
assist them till the old men and crew had quitted the 

ship. In reply, Lord North. acknowledged that 
storms had almost overpowered the vessel; but they 
came from the other side of the house, and those 
‘alone who raised, knew how to lay them; yet the 
ship was not in such distress as to hang out signals 
for pilots, those on board being very capable of 
conducting her into port.. He moved that the chair- 
man should leave the chair; which was carried. 

On the appointed day, the Marquis of Rocking- 24 Feb. 
ham made his motion in the committee on the state a ; 
of the nation, in nearly the same words as those hem’s mo- 

‘used by Mr. Dowdeswell. eh SS 

The proposition was combated in along and able speech of 
speech by LordSandwich, whoexpressed surprisethat Lett Se 
the question should ever have been entertained, as it 
related only to a privilege of the Commons. He 
quoted cases of the expulsion of the Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, and of Lord Bacon, in which instances no 
alarm was created by the other branches of the legis- 
lature ; they stood silent and undisturbed, knowing 
their interference to be improper and unnecessary. 
Adverting to the supposed prevalence of alarm, Lord 
Sandwich, though he had the highest opinion of the 
Marquis’s veracity in other respects, thought him 
mistaken in theassertionssubstantiating thatfact: «I 
have been at some pains,’’ he said, ** to examine ac- 
curately and impartially, into the real circumstances 
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of the alarm; and I have found it to be nothing more 
than a fiction, first set on foot by the daring and am- 
bitious; andoccasionallysupported by the desperate, 
necessitous, and ignorant. But let us take the fact 
as represented : we are told that the majority of the. 
people of England have petitioned for redress of 
grievances. Now the whole people of England are 
contained within forty counties ; of which thirteen 
only have petitioned. It requires no deep calcula- 
tion, no abstract knowledge of numbers, to tell that 
thirteen is not quite one-third of forty, though it is 


-roundly asserted, that the whole people of England 


have petitioned. If we will further suppose (which 
we may very impartially) that many who have signed 
petitions possess no freehold, but are led either bythe 
general pressure of poverty, the wantofan immediate 
meal, or the hope of better establishment ; if we will, 
likewise consider what a number have been intimi- 
dated into it —I say intimidated, my lords ; for we 
frequently find in the Gazettes menacing letters, di- 
rected to those who had firmness of mind, and good 
sense sufficient to be guided by their own opinions — 
the number even in these thirteen counties will be so 
lessened, as not to constitute in reality a twentieth 
part of His Majesty’s subjects. Let us then, my lords, _ 
be superior to these false alarms — the feeble echoes 
of despondent ambition. Let us act like the real 
guardians of the nation; steady in supporting the pri- - 
vileges of the people, but not too forward to appear 
when no real danger presses.” He concluded by 
observing, that if the House of Commons were ag- 
grieved by the intrusion of Colonel Luttrell, the 
means of redress were in their own power. 
LordChatham averred that the cases cited were in- 
applicable, asby the expulsion of Lord Baconand Lord 
Middlesex,nofranchise wasinvaded, nofreeholder de- 
prived of his right. He attempted to obviate the de- 
ductions drawn from Lord Sandwich’s calculations, by 
observing that many who individually felt all the ri- 
gour of parliamentary proceedings, were unable, for 
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want of a few principals, to convene them to make Cc # A P. 
their complaints reach the Royal ear. Great interest XVII. 

had been made by government to suppress all peti- 
tions, and if to those efforts were added the influence 

- of placemen, it would be surprising that out of forty 
counties, thirteen had spirit.and independence suffi- 
cient to stem the tide of venality. Lord Chatham 
then declaimed against the conduct of the House of 
Commons; denominated the vote which made Colo- 
nel Luttrell representative of Middlesex, a gross 
invasion of the rights of election, a dangerous viola- 
tion of the English constitution, a treacherous sur- 
render of the invaluable privilege of a freehold, and 
a corrupt sacrifice of their own honour. ‘Phat House 
had stripped the statute book of its brightest orna- 
ments, to gild the wings, not of prerogative, but of 
unprincipled faction, and lawless domination. To 
gratify the resentments of some individuals, the laws 
had been despised, trampled on, and destroyed; those 
laws which had been made by the stern virtue of their 
ancestors, the iron barons of old, to whom the na- 
tion was indebted for all the blessings of the consti- 
tution; to whose virtue and whose blood, to whose 
spirit in the hour of contest, and to whose tenderness 
in the triumph of victory, the silken barons of this day 
owed their honours and their seats, and both Houses 
of Parliament their continuance. ‘These measures 
made a part of that unhappy system, which had been 
formed in the present reign, with a view to new- 
model the constitution, as well as the government. 
They originated, he would not say, with His Majesty’s 
knowledge, but in His Majesty’s councils. The Com- 
mons had slavishly obeyed the commands of His Ma- 
jesty’s servants, and thereby proved, to the convic- 
tion of every man, what before might have been only 
a matter of suspicion, that ministers held a corrupt in- 
fluence in Parliament; it was demonstrable, it was in- 
disputable. It was therefore particularly, necessary 
for the Lords, at this critical and alarming period, so. 
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full of jealousy and apprehension, to step forward, 
and oppose themselves, on the one hand, to the justly 
incensed, and perhaps speedily intemperate rage of 
the people; and on the other, to the criminal and 
malignant conduct of His Majesty’s ministers ; that 
they might prevent licentiousness on the one side, 
and depredation on the other. Their lordships were 
the constitutional barrier between the extremes of 
liberty and prerogative. 

At midnight, a motion for the speaker to resume 
the chair, in order to put an end to the discussion 
in the committee, was carried by a majority of more 
than two to one. ° 

Notwithstanding the-lateness of the hour, the 
Earl of Marchmont moved “ That any resolution 
of the Lords, directly or indirectly, impeaching a 
judgment of the House of Commons, in a matter 
where their jurisdiction is competent, final and con- 
clusive, would be a violation of the constitutional 
right of the Commons, tending to make a breach 
between the two Houses of Parliament, and leading 
to general confusion.” : 

This motion was supported by Lord Mansfield, 
in aspeech of considerable length; and by Lord 
Egmont, who declared the people had no right to 
present such petitions as had lately been laid before 


‘the King, for they were treasonable. 


Lord Chatham, after ironically thanking the 
noble Lord for permitting the petitioners to retain 
their heads a day longer, asserted that the petitions 
were laudable and constitutional, and the right to 
present them undoubted. The House of Lords had 
a jurisdiction, and ought to interfere in case of an 
invasion of the people’s liberties, or an unconstitu- 
tional determination of the House of Commons ; the 
case of the county of Middlesex fell under both 
those denominations. He conjured their lordships, | 
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by the noble struggles of their ancestors in behalf'c u a P. 
of liberty, not to behold with indifference a trans- XVII. 
action so alarming. In conclusion, he complained ~~ 
strongly of the motion being sudden, and made at 
midnight, and pressed an adjournment for only two 
days. «If the constitution,’ he said, “ must be 
wounded, let it not receive its mortal stab at this 
dark and midnight hour.” i 

In the course of the debate a personal altercation Altercation 
arose between Lord Sandwich and Lord Camden, ‘Pn"8 
which throws considerable light on the conduct of conduct of 
the ex-chancellor while in office. Lord Sandwich wo.” 
accused him of duplicity, in permitting the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Wilkes to take place without remon- 
strance, and of having refused to give an opinion re- 
specting them. Lord Camden asserted, upon his 
honour, that iong before Mr. Wilkes’s expulsion, 
and also before the vote of incapacity, he informed 
the Duke of Grafton that he thought it both illegal 
and imprudent; he had always entertained, and fre- 
quently delivered that opinion. The Duke of Graf- 
ton admitted Lord Camden had, once before the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Wilkes, intimated but not in ex- 
press terms, that he thought the measure impolitic, 
or ill-timed; but that he had never given his opinion 
on the vote of incapacity: on the contrary, when- 
ever that subject was agitated in the cabinet, he re- 
mained silent or retired ; thus refusing or declining 
to deliver his sentiments. This assertion was corro- 
borated by Lord Weymouth, who adverted expressly 
to one particular occasion, when Lord Camden 
had withdrawn his advice and assistance from the 
council on the mere mention of expulsion and inca- 
pacity. The law-lord, although contradicted by the 
first witness he referred to, persevered in asserting 
that he had repeatedly given his opinions on the in- 
expediency of the measures, but finding them re- 
jected and despised, absented himself from the ca- | 
binet, where his presence would only distract mea- 
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sures already resolved on, and which his single voice 


could not prevent. ‘ 


Lord Chatham also averred, that in conversation 
with him, Lord Camden had declared his opinion 
on those subjects, and supported it by cogent rea- 
sens. The House, tired of this futile conversation, 
at two o’clock called for the question; which was 


carried in the affimative. Protests 


were entered 


against both the decisions, the first signed by forty- 


two, the last by forty peers. ® 


The efforts of opposition on the popular topic of 
Wilkes’s expulsion did not yet terminate. A motion 
was made for leave to bring ina bill,to regulate the 


consequences of expulsion from the 


house; it was 


read a first time, and afterward frequently discussed 
in a committee: but at length Mr. Herbert, the 
member with whom it originated, withdrew it from. 


further notice. 


The members in opposition were encouraged and 
supported in their exertions by a corresponding tur- 
bulence which was generally prevalent in the city of 


London, particularly among the lower 


class. A state- 


ment of their proceedings becomes necessary for the 
perfect understanding of the subsequent transactions 
in parliament. A memorial signed by six liverymen, 
was laid betore the common-council, complaining ~ 
that the petition presented to the King the preceding 
year, had not been answered, and requesting the con- 
vention of a common-hall, for the purpose of taking 
proper measures for the re-establishment and secu- 


* This discussion gave birth to a similar one in the House of Commons, in 
which it was insisted that the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes had beefi debated and de- 
termined in the council; and that the measure was therefore a mandate to the 
Lower House, which was implicitly obeyed. Deb-tes, February 5th. 

® These protests were printed. in a newspaper. Lord Gower, on the 7th of 
February, complained of a breach of privilege, and the printer was ordered to 
attend the House, but absconded. Lord Sandwich thereupon moved (10th Fe- 
bruary) for an order to take him iuto custody of the usher of the black rod. The 
inotion was carried, although opposed by the Duke of Richmond and Lord Tem- 


ple.” The printer either fled or kept himself concealed, 
vol. v, p.171., 
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rity of their ancient rights and-franchises. This me- c 8 4 P. 
morial occasioned great debates in the common- XVII. 
council: it was supported by the lord mayor and she- 7~ 
riffs, and opposed by all the rest of the aldermen; ‘ 
but such was the prevalence of the sentiments by 

which it was dictated, among the lower order of 
members, that the motion for calling a common-hall, 

to address a remonstrance to His Majesty, was car- 

_ ried by a considerable majority." 

The common-hall was attended by nearly three «x. 
thousand of the livery. The lord mayor spoke in [ntl com 
the popular style, of the violated freedom of elec- 
tion; of little, paltry, rotten boroughs#of the num- 
ber of placemen and pensioners; and of the more 
equal representation of the people. A prepared re- Remon- 
monstrance was then produced, analogous in its con- ae 
tents to the lord mayor’s speech, and proffered for “**"* 
signatures. Itstated, that, under asecret maligninflu- 
ence, which through each successive administration 
had defeated every good, and suggested every bad 
intention, the majority of the House of Commons 
had deprived the people of their dearest rights. 

*‘ They have done a deed,” it proceeded, * more 
ruinous in its consequences than the levying of ship- 
money by Charles the First, or the dispensing power 
assumed by James the Second. A deed which must 
vitiate all the future proceedings of this parliament ; 
for the acts of the legislature itself can be no more 
valid without a legal House of Gommons, than with- 
out a legal Prince on the throne. Representatives - 
of the people are essential to the making of laws; and 
there is a time when it is morally demonstrable, that 
men cease to be representatives. That time is now 
arrived. ‘The House of Commons do not represent 
the people. We owe to Your Majesty an cbedience, 
under the restriction of the laws, for the calling and 
duration of parliaments; and Your Majesty owes to 


» 3 aldermen and 109 commoners, against 15 aldermen and 61-commoners. ° 
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CHAP. us,that ourrepresentation, free from the forceof arms 
XVI. orcorruption, should be preserved to us in them. 
——~——~" Had the parliament under James H.’’. the remon- 
strance continued, ‘been as submissive to his com- 
mands, as it is at this day to thedictatesof a minister, 
instead of clamours for its meeting, the nation would 
have rung as now with outcries for its dissolution. 
The forms of the constitution, like those of religion, 
were not established for the form’s sake, but for the 
substance. » And we call God and man to witness, 
that as we do not owe our liberty to those nice and 
subtle distinctions, which places and pensions, and 
lucrative entployments have invented; so neitherwill 
we be cheated of it by them: but as it was gained by 
the stern virtue of our ancestors, by the virtue of 
their descendants it shall be preserved.” After 
‘other observations of the same kind, it concluded 
with praying for a dissolution of parliament, and the 
removal of the King’s evil ministers from his coun- 
cils for ever. 
Deliveredto “This arrogant paper was received by the livery 
the Hrs ©" with transports and shouts of applause, and ordered 
14th Mar. to be delivered to the King on the throne. As it was 
intitled an Address, Remonstrance, and Petition, 
some difficulties arose at St. James’s respecting the 
mode in which itshould be presented; but at length 
the King granted the required audience. The lord 
mayor, andatrain of common-councilmen, livery- 
men, and city officers, amounting to upward of two 
hundred, were introduced: the common serjeant be- 
gan to read the address, but abashed and terrified in 
his progress by a due consideration of the insolence 
of its contents, was unable to proceed; the townclerk | 
laboured underno such difficulties, he took the paper 
His ansyer, and read it toanend. The King’s answer was dis- 
creet, and spirited: he said, « [ shall always be ready 
to receive therequests, and listen tothe complaints of 
my subjects; butit gives megreat concernto find that 
any of them should have been so far misledas to offer 
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me an address and remonstrance, the contents of cH A P. 


which I cannot but consider as disrespectful to me, 
jnjuriousto my parliament, andirreconcileable to the 
principles of the constitution. Ihave ever made the 
law of the land the rule of my conduct, esteeming it 
my chief glory to reignover a free people: with this 
view I have always been careful, as well to exe- 
cute faithfully the trust reposed in me, as to avoid 


XVII. 


1770. 


eventhe appearance of invading any of those powers — 


which the constitution has placed in other hands. It 
is only by persevering in such a conduct, that I can 
either discharge my own duty, or secure to my sub- 
jects the free enjoyment of those rights which my 
family were called to defend; and while I act upon 
these principles, I have a right to expect, and am 
confident I shall continue to receive, the steady and 
affectionate support of my people.” 

The proceedings of the city did not pass without 
animadversion in parliament. The day after the pre- 
sentation of the remonstrance, a motion was made in 
the House of Commons for an’ address to the King 
requesting a copy of that paper, and the answer. 
The lord mayor, the sheriffs Townshend and Saw- 
bridge, and Alderman Trecothick, being members 
of parliament, avowed the share they had taken in the 


transaction, and declared themselves ready to abide 


the consequences. The address was principally re- 
sisted on the ground of inexpediency, and the argu- 
ments on this head were ably and ingeniously urged 
by the Marquis of Granby, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wedder- 
burne, and Mr. George Grenville. ‘They were an- 
swered by General Conway, who averred that the 
dignity of parliament required interference at all 
events: the right of the people to petition was un- 
doubted, yet if such petition contained treason, or 
other high offence, it certainly was punishable; 
and. if not punishable in the common courts, yet 
in parliament indisputably it was. The motion 
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CHAP, being carried‘, the papers were laid before the 
Xvi. house, and Sir Thomas Clavering moved, “that 
Bir to deny the legality of the present parliament, 
19th Mar. or to assert their acts to be invalid, was unwar- 
ren rantable, tending to destroy the allegiance of the 
expressdis- subject, by withdrawing him from obedience to the 
Mice, laws.” A long and animated debate ensued, and at 
_ monstrance; three o’clock in the morning the House, on a divi- 
ave’ sion, decided in the affirmative’. An address was 
lords address afterward carried, agreed to by the lords on a con- 
the King. ference, and presented to the King, who returned a 
most gracious answer. ; 
Remon- ‘These proceedings were far from diminishing the 
syance of ardour for persecuting the sovereign with petitions. 
ster,osth. ‘The inhabitants of Westminster presented, under 
ee the same title, an address similar to that of the city 
- of London; and their example was followed by thé 
county of Middlesex, on the recommendation of the 
Reverend John Horne, who hadalready distinguished 
himself on the popular side in the questions rela- 
tive to the controverted election, and on other occa- 
sions. . . 
roth Apri. Lhe term of Mr. Wilkes’s confinement being now 
Wilke’ ~ expired, and his fines paid out of the public sub- 
pet scription, he was discharged, on giving the required 
security. He published an address to the freeholders 
of Middlesex, accusing the ministers of persecution 
and injustice: and declaring his readiness to die in 
the cause of liberty. fs 
1st May. On the day that terminated the existence of Mr. 
~ ford Chat: Herbert’s bill, Lord Chatham brought in one for re-- 
for reversing Versing the adjudication of the House of Commons 
the adjudi- in the case of John Wilkes. The motion for a second 
cation of the : 
Commons , Teading was strongly supported by Lord Temple, 
ere Lord Lyttleton, and the Duke’ of Richmond. 
Lord Chatham stated the fact of 1143 frecholders 
having voted for Wilkes, and only 296 for Co- 


lonel Luttrell; derided the new kind of state 
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arithmetic, which made the*smaller exceed the cH ap. 
greater number, and said it was flying in the face XVUI, 
of all law and freedom, robbing the freeholders of ~~ 
their liberty, and making a mere farce of the birth- 
rights of Englishmen. “ I am afraid,” he concluded, 
“this measure has originated too near the palace : 
Tam sorry; but I hope His Majesty will soon open 
his eyes, and see it in all its deformity.” 

Lord Pomfret called to order; but Lord Chat- 
ham refused to retract; he esteemed the King in 
his personal, and revered him in his political capa- 
city ; but hoped he would redress the existing 
grievances by dissolving the House of Commons. 

Lord Mansfield cited many cases where persons peed 
had been expelled the Lower House, without any Mansfeld. 
attempt to interfere by the lords. He decried the : 

argument drawn from the numbers on the poll, asa 

gross mistake. Mr. Wilkes, he said, was considered. 

as no body in the eye of the law, and consequently 
Colonel Luttrell had no opponent. In all contested 
elections, the party complaining of illegal proceed- 
ings does not apply for redress to the electors, or 
to the people at large, but to the House of Com- * 
‘mons, who are the only judges, and from whose de- 
termination there is no appeal. ‘The freeholder is 
merely to determine on his object, by giving his 
vote; the ultimate power lies with the House of 
Commons, which judges of his being a legal repre- 
sentative in the several branches of his qualifica- 
tions. The people were already sufficiently violent, 

but if the,superior branch of the legislature should 

join them, the public encouragement of their pro- 

ceedings would occasion such a scene of anarchy 
and confusion, that he almost trembled at the 
thought. » ‘ 

Lord Camden declared he had reserved himself ponpeeted 
till that period, but would reply to Lord Mansfield, @inden. 
whose opinions were pregnant with unconstitutional 
doctrines. He combated the arguments drawn from 
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cH AP. Mr.Wilkes’s incapacity, asserting that the House, by 


XVII. 


1770, . 


Rejected. 


Protest. 


_ refusing to receive him as a member, acted in an ar- 


bitrary dictatorial manner, in defiance of law and 
precedent, against reason and justice: a secret in- 
fluence had said the word, “* Mr. Wilkes shall not 
sit ;”’ and the fiat was to be obeyed, though it tore. 
up the heartstrings of the constitution. Having 
complimented Lord Mansfield on his expertness in 
referring to cases ; he said, the question should be 
taken upon a more broad and general bottom, not 
as candidate against candidate, not as Mr. Wilkes 
opposed to Colonel Luttrell; but as the electors at 
large against the assumed power of the House of 
Commons. In the case of ship-money, the people 
justly jomed in the cry, and it ceased to be a ques- 
tion between Mr. Hampden and the King, but the 
people of England against venal and oppressive 
ministers. Repeating the words of Lord Chatham, 
he proceeded, « I will join my feeble efforts to the 
voice of the people; and the louder I hear them 
cry, the more I shall be pleased.” The judgment on 
the Middlesex election had inflicted a more dange- 


* rous wound on the constitution, than any which 


were given during the twelve years absence of par- 
liament in the reign of Charles I. Should this bill 
be rejected, he trusted in the good sense and spirit 
of the people, to renew their claims to a true and 
free representation in parliament, as an inherent 


"and inalienable right; and if, session after session, 


the same fatal influence should continue, English- 
men would not forget this bill at the next general 
election; but make such a compact with the 
elected, as to procure an equal representation, and 
a full redress of the many difficulties under which 
they laboured. 

On the rejection of the bill’, a short protest was 
signed by thirty-three peers; and Lord Chatham 
required that the house might be summoned for: 


" $9 against 43, 
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the fourth, on a motion of great importance relative 
to the King. | ; 

This request being complied with, his Lordship 
moved a resolution on the answer to the remon- 
strance of the city of London; affirming, that the 
advice by which the King had acted was of a most 
dangerous tendency, inasmuch as the clearest 
rights of the subject had been indiscriminatel 
checked with reprimand ; and the afflicted citizens 
had heard from the throne itself, that the contents 
of their humble address, remonstrance, and petition, 
could not but be considered by His Majesty as dis- 
respectful to himself, injurious tohis parliament, and 
irreconcileable to the principles of the constitution. 

This answer, Lord Chatham said, was so harsh, 
that to equal it baffled his reading in the history of 
the country. The King’s judgment or disposition 
would not have permitted such an answer; and 
poor as his opinion of the administration was, he 
could not suppose it to be a joint advice; if many 
were consulted, some one of them must have seen 
the absurdity. ‘* For whoever they were, (I care 
not of what consequence) they were either fools or 
knaves: if the latter, they deserved the contempt 
of an injured people; if the former, they ought to 
have been sent to school before they were suffered 
to take the lead in public office.”’ In the course of 
his speech Lord Chatham offered unbounded adu- 
lation to the city, and said that Colonel Luttrell 
was no representative of the people, but a nominee, 
thrust in by foes to the laws of the land, and the 
established principles of the constitution. 

Lord Pomfret, in a short answer observed, that 
the House had, of late, been almost entirely occu- 
pied by a popular nobleman on a popular topic, to 
the great hindrance of other business ; but the 


Lords could not be expected, in the short space of 


six weeks, intirely to change their opinions ; to 
1] 
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condemn a measure they had then approved, and 
on which they had, in an address to the King, ap- 
plauded the propriety of his answer. ; 

It was the principal aim of the motion to extract 
from the ministry some defence or explanation, 


“ue 


which might afford means of inflaming the discon- 


tents of the city ; but in defiance of much abuse 
and personality, they maintained a prudent silence, 
and the question was lost. 

Lord Chatham, not deterred by ill success, 
moved for an address to dissolve the parliament. 
The House, apprized of the object of these motions, 


destroyed the intended effect, by prohibiting the 


admission of any persons but members of the House 
of Commons, and sons of peers. The debates are 
not recorded, but the question was negatived. 
Several attempts were made in this*session to 
alter the laws respecting parliament, and the mem- 
bers of both houses. Mr. Dowdeswell, in a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, moved to bring 
in a bill disqualifying certain officers of the excise 
and customs from voting at elections. The proposi- 
tion was chiefly supported by statements of the in- 
creased number of revenue officers, and the danger 


accruing to liberty from their suffrages and in- 


fluence. On the other side, it was observed, that 
as the principal officers were already disqualified 
from sitting, and all persons in the excise, customs, 
or post-office, under severe penalties, injoined from 
intermeddling, by persuasion or dissuasion, in the 
election of representatives, the proposed bill was 
unnecessary, and it would be an act of cruelty to 
deprive so many people of their franchise. The 
motion was lost.™ | 

Anact passed for altering the law relating to privi- 
lege, so far as it extended to the effects and domestics 
of members of either house. Bills of this nature 
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had been frequently brought into parliament, but 
were always considered as mere attempts to engage 
temporary popularity by affected self-denial, and 
therefore rejected. When the present bill had passed 
the Commons, and was brought into the House of 
Peers, it was warmly opposed by Lords Sandwich and 
Marchmont; but defended with great vigour by Lord 
Mansfield, who made a most able speech. He de- 
monstrated from the best principles, that the privi- 
lege was not so valuable as was supposed, and from 
his experience in the court where he presided, de- 
precated the rejection of a measure calculated to re- 


: lieve the practice of the law from manyimpediments 


and embarrassments. Being accused of patronizing 
the bill for the sake of obtaining popularity, he made 
this animated answer : “‘ If the noble Lord means by 
popularity the applause bestowed by after-ages on 
good and virtuous actions, Ikave long been struggling 
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in that race; to what purpose all-trying time can — 


alone determine: but if he means that mushroom 
popularity which is raised without merit, and lost 
without a crime, he is much mistaken. I defy the 
noble lord to point out a single action in my life, 
where the popularity of the times ever had the small- 
est influence on my determinations. I thank God, 
I have a more permanent and steady rule for my 
conduct—the dictates of my own breast. ‘Those who 
have feregone that pleasing adviser, and given up 
their minds to the slavery of every popular impulse, 
I sincerely pity: I pitythem still more, if vanity leads 
them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet 
of fame. ‘Experience might inform them, that many 
who have been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd_ 
one day, have received their execrations the next : 
and many, who by the popularity of their times have 
been held up as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, 
appeared on the historian’s page, when truth has 
triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. 
Why then can the noble Lord think Lam ambitious 
VOL. I. Cx 
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of present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow 
of renown?” The bill passed. 

Another measure of still greater importance was 
Mr. George Grenville’s bill for regulating the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons on controverted 
elections. Since thefamous Aylesbury case, in 1704, 
the House of Commons was considered as sole judge 
of the qualifications of electors, and all other matters 
relating to the return of members’. Howeverwell 
founded the claim, the practice was attended with 
many inconveniences. At first, the contested cases 
had been tried in a select committee, consisting of 
some of the most learned members ; but afterward 
the practice prevailed of hearing the petitioners by 
counsel at the bar. Petitions were frequently so nu- 
merous, as materially to impede public business; and 
substantial justice wasseldom obtained. Asthejudges 
were not bound by an oath, or even promise upon 
honour, to resist the impulse of partiality, their suf- 


_frages were often biassed by note or personal con- 
Ss 


siderations. ‘To remedy these evils, Mr. Grenville’s 
bill provided that every case of contested election 
should be referred to a committee of thirteen mem- 
bers, chosen by the sitting member and the peti- 
tioner, from a list of forty-nine, the result.of a ballot. 


Each party was empowered to nominate one person 


besides those thirteen, to sit in the committee; which 
was authorised to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords, and bound by oath to decide impartially. Such 
is the outline of this celebrated law. The different 
clauses met with considerable opposition in the com- 
mittee, and many were new modelled. On the third 
reading, a strenuous debate took place; the rejec- 
tion, of the bill was moved by Mr. Welbore Ellis, and 
seconded by Mr. Fox; the effort was opposed by 
Dunning, Burke, Wedderburne, and. Sir William 
Baggot, and failed, although supported by Lord 
Northandseveral ministerial members. Inthe House 


* Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. i. chap, 4. p. 20. 4to edit. 
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of Lords the bill passed with little animadversion, 
and a'panegyric from Lord Chatham®. 

An inquiry into the state and expenditure of the 
civil list was one of the popular topics urged in both 
Houses. Mr. Grenville moved for an account 
those expences for one year, ending the fifth of 
January. The late King, it was said, left a saving 
of 1'70,0001, which came to the hands of His present 
Majesty ; besides which, and his own revenue, he 
had received from parliament an aid of 513,000. ; 
the civil list expences had greatly incréased in 1768, 
and it was inferred that the money was employed 
during the general election tothe injury of the people. 

The motion was resisted on grounds of’ decency, 
convenience, and expediency ; and rejected ?. 

Mr. Dowdeswell afterward moved for certain ac- 
counts relative to the King’s debts in 1762, 1763, 
1765, and 1766, and the amount of money in the 
exchequer at the late King’s decease. The motion 
was opposed by Lord North; but Mr. Dowdeswell 
having, in the course of his speech, reflected on the 
Earl of Bute, Lord Mountstuart successfully re- 
quested that the accounts might be granted, to clear 

his father’s character. wr eR 

In a committee on the state of the nation, Mr. 
Dowdeswell proposed an address, reciting the excess 
of expenditure, and requesting the King to retzench 

®° in a~ publication in 1789, of “ Extra-official State Papers,” by William 
Knox, Esq. late under secretary of state, vol. ii. p. 41, is the following account of 
part of a conversation, which the editor of that work had wich Mr. Grenville, 


at Wootton, upon the subject of Mr. Grenville’s returning into office. ‘‘ He 
told me, that he found his health and spirits very much declined 5 that he had 


given up all thoughts of office, and did not wish to take any active part in public — 
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business. And indeed, he continued with a deep sigh, and putting his‘haud upon ~ 


his side, Iam to longer capable of serving the public. My health and spirits are 
gone. The only thing I have any intention of doing, is to endeavour to give some 
check to the abominable prostitution uf the House of Commons in Elections, by 
noting for whoever has the support of the minister, which must end in the ruin 
of public Liberty, if it be not checked.” In pursuance of this resolution, Mr. Gren- 
ville, on the 7th of March, 1770, proposed his plan in a most able and convincing 
speech. (The bili received the Royal assent upon the 12th of April 1770; 
and Mr, Grenville died on the 13th of November following ; with the satisfaction of 
having completed one of the noblest works, for the honour of the House of Com- 
mons, and the security of the constitution, that was eyer devised by any minister or 
statesman. Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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cua. his expences, and enforce on his servants the prac- 
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duties, ex- 
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tice of economy, which would tend most to the 
honour and dignity of the crown, the satisfaction of 
his own royal mind, and the content of his people. 
Lord North, after shewing the impropriety, want of | 
respect, and indecency of the address, moved that ~ 
the chairman should leave the chair, and the com- 
mittee (which had existed eight months without 
producing any good consequence) be dissolved. 
This motion was carried.° 

The next day, Mr. Dowdeswell ineffectually re- _ 
peated his motion in the House. Sir Edward Ast- 
ley also demanded a list of pensions, which occa-. 
sioned a debate, but was refused." _ 

Similar attempts were made in the Upper House: 
Lord Chatham, in moving for an inquiry into the 
state and expenditure of the civil list, took the op-— 
portunity of vindicating himself against the charge 
frequently made, of granting numerous pensions. 
He produced a list, and after speaking of several 
of the parties in terms of appropriate praise, men- 
tioned Lord Camden, as one whose integrity had 
made him once more a poor and private man; he. 
was dismissed for his vote in favour of right of 
election in the people. These intemperate words 
were taken down, but no consequences ensued. 
The motion was negatived. 

The affairs of America formed a leading object of 
parliamentary attention, and were debated with the 
usual zeal and violence. A petition was presented 
from the merchants of London trading to that con- 
tinent, describing the importance and advantages 
of the traffic in former times, its total suppression 
by combinations in consequence of the late tax-laws, 
and praying relief. Lord North having controverted 
several statements in thepetition, moved for leave to 
briny in a bill, abrogating all the duties except those 
on tea. Governor Pownal, not satisfied with this 
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partial repeal, proposed, as an amendment, that it cH a P. 


should extend to all the duties, and supported his 
motion by a long speech, replete with consider- 
ations of political expediency, and abstract right. 
The debate was conducted in an extraordinary 
manner, as several opinions were avowed, which did. 
not accord either with the original motion, or the 
amendment. Mr.Grenville said, hehad acted system- 
atically in imposing the stamp duties, which he had 
reason to think could and would be paid. The suc- 


_ ceeding ministry had alsopursueda system which then 


perhaps was the next best, that of repealing the act, 
replacing America inits pristine condition, and, atthe 
same time, preserving the power of the English Par- 
liament, by a law declaring the right of taxation. 
The next ministers laid atax diametrically repugnant 
to commercial principles, bringing inno money tothe 
state (the clear annual amount being under sixteen 
thousand pounds) and throwing America into a ten- 
foldflame. Although he was ofopinion the Americans 
should be eased, yet as the ministry had formed no 
systematic plan, he considered the intended partial 
repeal as futile, and the amendment inadequate.. He 
did not think the first proposal would be of any real 
service, nor would he assist in forcing the ministry 
to adopt a measure which he thought very little bet- 
ter, and therefore should not vote. 

-General Conway, Sir William Meredith, and 
Colonel Barré supported the amendment: while 
Lord Barrington and Mr. Welbore Ellis opposed 
both the motion and the amendment; they saw no 
probability that repealing the tax would quiet Ame- 
rica, and therefore were desirous of putting the act 
in execution absolutely, and with the united powers 
of the nation. The amendment was rejected’, and 
the act ultimately passed according to the minister’s 


XVII. 


1770. 


first proposal. An ineffectual effort was afterwards ot apt. 


made to repeal the duty on tea. 
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Alderman Frecothick, who failed in this attempt, 


succeeded in obtaining papers relative to American 


affairs. Governor Pownall founded on them a 
motion for an address, praying for the examination 
of the several powers and authorities contained in 


the commissions granted, and in the orders and in- 


structions issued, to the provincial governors and 
commanders-in-chief ; to the end that such com- 
missions, instructions, and orders, might be ex- 
plained, corrected, and amended, where they clash- 
ed or interfered with each other, or contained 
powers and authorities not warranted by law and the 
constitution. The governor supported his motion 
by a speech of great length, in which he panegy- 
rized the loyalty and good dispositions of the colon- 
ists, and severely blamed the conduct of Sir Francis 


Bernard. ' He was seconded by the lord-mayor, and 


a strenuous debate ensued, which continued two 
days, and in which some recent transactions in 
America were vehemently discussed ; but the mo- 
tion: was rejected. ° 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Richmond 
offered eighteen resolutions, which, after some dis- 
cussion, were disposed of by a motion of adjourn- 
ment; and on the next day, the King terminated 
the session. 


*-197 to 79. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


1769 — 1770. — 1771. 


View of America. — Effect of reviving the statute of Henry VIII. . 


— in Massachuset’s Bay. — Proceedings of the legislature. 
— Proceedings in other provinces. — Non-importation com- 
mittees formed. — Examination of the conduct of ministry. 
— Conduct of the people of Boston towards the military. — 
Riot in Boston. — Town-meeting. — Soldiers removed. — Efforts 
to inspire revenge.— Trial, and acquittal of Captain Preston 
and his soldiers. —General court removed to Cambridge. — 
Unpopularity of the non-importation agreement — which is 
renounced on the repeal of the duties. — Remonstrance of the 
city of London to the King. — Behaviour of Beckford — 


~ approved by the city. — Address on the birth of a princess. — 


Address of the city to Lord Chatham. — Death of Beckford. — 
Combination of France and Spain. — Account of Falkland’s 
Islands. — Expulsion of the English colonists hy the Spaniards: 
— Information received in England. — Exertions of ministry. 
— Conduct of opposition. — Westminster meeting. — Debates in 
Parliament on the aggression of Spain. — Progress of negoté- 
ation. — Unwillingness of France to engage mm War. — 
Dismission of Choiseul. — Concession of Spain, and final 
adjustment. — Changes in the ministry. — Disagreement between 
the two Houses of Parliament. — Arrangement with Spain ap- 
proved. — Trials of certain printers for publishing Juntus’s 


‘Letters. — Discussion of Lord Mansfield’s doctrine in cases of 


libels —he leaves a written document with the clerk of the House 
of Lords. — Disfranchisement of the electors of New Shore- 
ham. 


cc 4 


891 


Noccupying themselves about America, the British C H A P. 
Parliament yielded only to the dictates of pro- | XVII. 
priety and necessity : the situation of affairs claimed ONS 
interference, but the measures adopted were not America, 
judicious-or salutary. While the cause of American 
insubordination was so vehemently defended by advo- 
cates’ of unparalleled courage, credit and ability, it 
could not be expected that the exertions of authority 
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in restraining the turbulent, and restoring the reign — 
of order, should be attended with success. Every 
effort of coercion was resisted as an illegal encroach- 
ment, while all conciliatory attempts were consider- 
ed as the results of timidity, and pledges of victory 
to future opposition. 

The measure of the Grafton administration, which 
announced the revival of the obsolete statute of 
Henry VIII. produced extensive ill consequences ; 
the tyrannical spirit of that proceeding was so ob- 
vious, that in the provinces where the inhabitants 
were tranquil and loyal, it was felt as an invasion of 
liberty, and the people were obliged to those, in the 
other states, who were willing to brave the storm, 


_ and bya display of courageous hostility secure free- 


In Massa- 
chuset’s 
Bay. 


31st May 
1769. 
Proceedings 
of the legis- 
lature. 


1769. 


dom to all the colonies. 

~ In Massachuset’s Bay, against which this measure 
was principally directed, and where the presence of 
soldiers inspired some little awe, a temporary con- 
sternation ensued; the writers of seditious publica- 
tions desisted for a few weeks, but speedily resumed 
their labours. The new assembly, convened in pur- 
suance of the King’s writ, adhering to the spirit of 
their predecessors, stated in a message to the go- 
vernor, that they could not proceed with freedom 
while ships of war were in the harbour, and a military 
force in the town of Boston, but the governor an- 
swered, he had no authority to remove either ships 
or troops. The assembly proceeded to the election of 
a council, carefully excluding every person attached 
to government, or who, by his talents and influence, 
had contributed to restrain or oppose the turbulent 
party: they then replied to the governor, that a 
military force assisting in the execution of laws, was 


‘inconsistent with the spirit of a free constitution: the 


unwillingness of'a people in general, that a lawshould 
be executed, was strong presumption of its being 
unjust: it could not be the law of the people, as they 
must consent to laws before they can, in conscience, be 
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obliged to obey. They voted charges against their 
governor for misconduct, and a petition for his re- 
moval, which was transmitted to their agent to be 
laid before the privy-council; and passed a vote, 
declaratory of their right, as British subjects, to be 
tried for treason, felony, or any other crime, within 
the colony ; that they might not be deprived of the 
benefit of a jury of the vicinage, or of the advan- 
tage of summoning and producing witnesses. Go- 
vernor Bernard prorogued the general court, and, 
during the recess, returned to England.’ “a 

The example of theassembly of Massachuset’s Bay 
was followed in several other provinces ; they passed 
severe strictures on the conduct of administration, 
and entered into resolutions declaratory of their 
rights in cases of trials for treason ; which, in some 
of the colonies, were expressed in terms so acrimo- 
nious that the assemblies were dissolved. This-mea: 
sure, far from producing the intended effect, increa- 
sed the spirit of disaffection : the members of the le- 


gislative bodies returning to their homes, and mixing’ 


with the people, extended the influence of the opinions 
they had previously expressed and encouraged, and 
to which they had the credit of appearing as martyrs: 

The prevailing resentment against the British go- 
vernment facilitated the operationsof those whowere 
desirous of distressing the mother country by anti- 
commercial combinations. Committees were ap- 
pointed in the several towns, whose duty it was to 
examine cargoes on their arrival from Great Bri- 
tain, and report to their constituents in what manner 
the terms of association had been adhered to ; votes 
of censure were passed on those who infringed them, 
and their names were published as enemies to their 


* Almon’s Collection of Papers, vol. i. p. 226, to the end. Stedman’s History 
of the American War, vol. i. p. 60, et seq. While in England Governor Ber- 
nard was tried (28th February 2770) at the cock-pit, on the articles prefer- 
red against him by the general assembly of Massachuset’s Bay, and acquitted. 
See Annual Register, 1770, p. 76. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, p. 339 
and 265, 
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c HAP. country. ‘These proceedings alarmed the merchants 
xvut. of London, and produced the application to Parlia- 
yee. ‘ment which has already been mentioned. : 
Examina- Lord North’s facility in yielding to this applica- 
tion of the tion was an unfortunate measure. The associations 
ministy. if America were always framed or sanctioned by 
mercantile speculators, who had large stocks of 
British goods in their possession ; but according to 
the state of labour, and the difficulties of commerce 
which then prevailed, a perseverance of two years 
would have redticed the Americans to the necessity 
of applying again with abject humility to Great Bri- 
tain, or of living on the produce of their own soil, 
deprived of every luxary to which they had been 
accustomed: in a state which would have reduced 
the most opulent of the associators to envy the con- 
dition of a common mechanic, or day-labourer at 
home. If it was desirable to the minister to coerce 
the Americans, they had furnished him with the 
means; for by taking advantage of their combina- 
tions, and issuing a prohibition against the exporta- 
tion of drugs, andvarious other necessaries, except on 
terms of proper submission, their own miseries would 
have produced such dissentions, and created such a 
general abhorrence of the spirit of resistance, that a 
long period: must have elapsed before it could again 
have been exhibited with effect. If the ministry were 
afraid to pursue’ this bold course, they should have 
conciliated the colonists by a total repeal of the ob- 
noxious law, and not left the Americans, without a 
possibility of experiencing the least inconvenience, 
in possession of a plausible ground of complaint. 
Conduct of At the time when Lord North was preparing to 
eer’ restore, if possible, contentment to the colonists, they 
—— the were again engaged in acts of outrage which demand- 
mua’ ed severe correction. While four regiments were 
quartered at Boston,the mhabitants were kept in awe 
by theirnumbers, and maintainéda sullen tranquillity ; 
but two being removed, they lost all fear, and dis- 
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played their animosity to government by insults on cH & Pp. 
the military, who were abused and vilified in the xvi 
newspapers, and every opportunity taken to degrade, 
and expose them to the hatred and contempt of the 
populace. The soldiers were neither by education, 
nor the habits acquired in the service,’ disposed to 
bear such treatment with patience, and the peace was 
frequently disturbed by contentions and affrays 
between them and the people. In this state of mu- 
tual animosity, each party imputed to the other 
views and designs which were probably never enter- 
tained. The Bostonians were accused of a project 
to expel the military by force, and of having engaged 
a party from the country to assist in executing it °. 
The soldiers were charged with a systematic design 
to urge the people beyond their patience, that a mo- 
ment of excess might furnish a pretext for a general 
massacre and plunder*®. Of the first of these aceu- 
sations no evidence has ever appeared; the latter re- 
futes itself; as the military, if they had formed-such 
a design, would have executed it before they were 
weakened by the departure of half their force. 

The quarrels of individuals and small parties, iM Riot in 
process of time produced a general sentiment of ran« pee 
cour, which occasioned a more important contest. A i730." 
dispute having arisen between the soldiers and the 
rope-makers who worked in Boston, and many cir- 
cumstances of irritation having occurred, measures 
were taken on both sides for a general engagement. 
Untortunately, all the disputes between the towns- 
men and the soldiers were kept concealed: from the 
officers : the military would not impeach themselves, 
and: the people maintained a: lofty and supercilious 
reserve, disdaining to refer their grievances to the 
arbitrament of men whom: they neither esteemed 
nor respected: In consequence of the previous. dis sth: March. 
position: of the parties, and the fury excited by re- 
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b Stedman’s History of the Ameriean War, volwi. p, 75; 
© Nartative‘of the horrid massacte in‘ Boston,-passim. 
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CHAP. cent transactions, a serious riot was raised, the com- 
XVI. mencement and conduct of which are differently 
——~— related, as prejudice or interest prevail, nor can any 
‘77° of the proceedings be recounted with the confidence 
arising from a clear and well-connected narrative. 
It appears that an affray took place in the evening 
between two soldiers anda party of the lower order of 
people, upon which a mob was immediately raised. 
To increase the number of their partisans, the Bos- 
tonians broke into two meeting-houses, and rang the 
alarm-bells, which were the general signals of fire : 
they also ran about the stréets calling on the people to 
leave their habitations and defend themselves. By 
these means an immense and exasperated multitude 
was collected. Captain Preston, the commanding 
officer on duty, who knew nothing of the late transac- 
tions, and considered the alarm to be really, as it was 
apparently, excited by fire, received information of 
the commotion with surprise. He repaired to the 
main-guard, and seeing the crowd flock toward the 
custom-house, and hearing the threats of the populace, 
became apprehensive of some attempt to obtain pos- 
session of the chest containing the King’s money ; he 
was also informed that the people had expressed a 
resolution'to murder the centinel. He summoned to 
his aid, a non-commissioned officer and twelve ‘pri- 
vates ; and, inorder to prevent violence, accompanied 
the party himself. The mob, who were obliged, by 
the united efforts of the guards, to keep a certain 
distance, tried by abusive epithets and defiance, and 
by throwing stones and snowballs, to irritate the mili- 
tary to a forgetfulness of their duty. Captain Preston 
parleyed, and attempted to convince the people from 
the manner in which the men were drawn up, the 
position in which they held their arms, and the situa- 
tionin whichhe himself stood, that no intention could 
be entertained of firing. While he was thus engaged, 
one of the mob struck a soldier with a cudgel ; the 
man, irritated at this insult, immediately fired. The 
4 
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Captain turning to reprimand him for firing without cH a P. 
orders, received a violent blow on the armwithaclub. XVHI. 
Some persons from behind gave the word, “ fire ;” “77 
but the confusion was so great, that no one distinctly 
knew from whom it proceeded. Captain Preston 
repeatedly ordered the men not to fire, but about ten 
pieces were discharged. ‘The word could not have 
been clearly understood, nor could it have been given 
by the officer, since the men in their previous position 
stood with bayonets fixed, and their arms half-cocked ; 
there are several intermediate words of command 
which an officer could not have omitted: beside, had 
the word been given by the officer, the whole division 
would havefired at once; whereasfrom every account 
it apse that, after the man who had been struck, 
two fired, then three, and then five. ‘The result was, 
that four persons were killed, and six or seven 
wounded : the populace fled with precipitation, but 
shortly returned to carry off their friends: the mili- 
tary, apprehensive of a new attack, were again pre- 
paring to fire, but Captain Preston prevented them 
by throwing up their pieces with his hand. The — 
whole affair was a scene of hurry and confusion, 
occupying about twenty minutes. The populace 
continued in a state of insurrection: they beat a 
drum about the streets, calling ‘‘ to arms ;”’ several 
officers, who on a similar call to arms, were hastening 
te join their comrades, were beaten, knocked down, 
and wounded, and every appearance indicated an 
intention of further hostility. Lieutenant Governor 
Hutchinson, and Colonel Carr, at length interfered, 
and the soldiers being ordered to their barracks, 
the people were induced to retire to their houses. 

The next day, a meeting of the inhabitants of Bos- 6.) Marck. 
ton was held at the town-hall, when, aftersome warm To- 

° ° ° meeting. 

speeches, they chose a committee of fifteen to wait on 
the lieutenant-governor with a message, requesting 
him, as the only possible means of preventing further 
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carnage, to remove the troops. He replied, that 
without orders from the general, who was at New 
York, the commanding officers could not remove the 
military; but promised that measures should be 
adopted for keeping them in situations where no 
future inconvenience could arise. This answer was 
declared to be not satisfactory, and a fresh committee 
of seven appointed to wait on the lieutenant-governor, 
with a message to that effect. Mr.Hutchinson imme- 
diately made application to the council, who voted, 
without hesitation or opposition, thatit was essentially 
necessary for the good of His Majesty’s service to 
remove the soldiers from the town. Colonel Dal- 
rymple, the commanding officer, gave his word that 
he would comply, and they were accordingly remov- 
ed to Castle William, the military duty at the town- 
house and town-prison being performed by the militia. 

Every adyantage was taken of this circumstance 
to inflame the public mind. — At the funeral of those 
who had been killed, a general procession was made 
through the town; the shops were-shut, and flags 


. 


exhibited with emblematical devices and inscriptions, 


calculated to inspire revenge. 
A charge of murder was preferred against Cap- 
tain Preston and the soldiers acting under him, who 
immediately surrendered themselves into custody. 
Great efforts were used to procure depositions m 
corroboration of this accusation, and it is probable, 


-had the trial been immediately proceeded in, such 


was the popular fury, that they would have been 
sacrificed. The proceedings were, however, de- 
ferred for some months, and, in the mean time, the 
news of the partial repeal of the tax act had restored 
acertain degree of calm. The trial was nevertheless 
conducted with great warmth, and continued six 
days. Upward of fifty witnesses were examined, 
and the counsel on both sides exerted great ability. 
Captain Preston was honourably acquitted : as were 
9 9 
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all the other parties, except two, who were found cH ap. 
guilty of manslaughter. ¢ ehled . sven. 
_ The lieutenant-governor, after the departure of “~~~ 
the troops, proceeded to hold the general court of 10th Mey. 
the province; but justly apprehensive of the influence Gere! 
which their sitting generally produced among the tmovedto 
people, he removed them to the town of Cambridge. “™*idse. 
Irritated at this proceeding, and conscious of the 
‘motive, the council and assembly, although the lieu- 
tenant-governor’s speech pointed out several im- 
portant topics of consideration, refused to enter on 
any business unless the governor would convene 
them at Boston, the usual place. | 
The patriots who composed this general court 
were, in fact, reduced to great difficulties. The self. Unpopu- 
denial imposed by thenon-importationagreementhad "yf 
become extremely irksome in several of the PFOViNCes, importation 
Newport, in Rhode Island, relinquished the con- °°" 
federacy, and New York meditated a similar pro- 
ceeding; Portsmouth, the capital of New Hampshire, 
had never acceded to the measure, and the superior 
comforts enjoyed by the inhabitants of these places 
were little diminished by the anathemas of Boston, 
where trade was on the decline, and where the 
merchants envied, while they decried, the effects of 
a mode of conduct different from their own. While 
the public mind was:in this state. the law arrived whichis 
for the repeal of duties: the associators gladly seiz= Snes. 
ing this opportunity of making an advantageous peal 
compromise between their prideandtheir necessities, " 
consented to renew their trade with Great Britain, 
in every. article except tea, and orders of more than 
usual extent were transmitted to the mother-country.° 
The contest of the City of London with the court 
was carried on with unabated acrimony and audacity, Remon 
y the city of 
4 Taken from Stedman’s History of the American War, yol. i. p-753 Nar- London, 
rative of the horrid Massacre at Boston, printed by order of the town, and re- 23d May. 
printed by Dilly and Almon; account of the riot ; case of Thomas Preston, and 


account of his trial, inserted in the Annual Register, 1770, p,211. “ 
© Stedman, vol. i. p.77. 
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cHAP. Beforethe rising of parliament acommon-council was 
XVIII. held for the purpose of framing another remonstrance 
—W%. to the King, in consequence of his answer to the 
'' former, a measure strongly supported by Mr. Beck- 
ford, and voted by a great majority‘. The paper 
was carried to St. James’s by the lord-mayor, and a 
suitable train of attendants: it expressed the deep 
concern of the city at the awful sentence of censure 
lately passed upon it, from the throne ; and after re- 
capitulating the grievances complained of in former 
addresses, concluded with a prayer to heaven, that 
His Majesty might reign, as kings only can reign, in 
and by the hearts of a loyal, dutiful, and free people. 
The King’s ‘The King said, He should have’ been wanting to 
sewer the public, as well as to himself, if he had not ex- 
Beckford's pressed dissatisfaction at the late address. The lord- 
reply. mayor, after obtaining permission to reply, begged 
leave to declare on behalf of his. ‘fellow-citizens, 
how much the bare apprehension of. His Majesty’s 
displeasure would, at all times, affect their minds ; 
the declaration of it had filled them with inexpressi- 
ble anxiety, and the deepest affliction: He suppli- 
cated the King not to dismiss them from his pre- 
sence without some comfort, and prospect at least 
of redress. No answer being returned, the lord- 
mayor and his suite withdrew. ® 
sod May. The birth of a princess furnished another occa- 
aah, sion for the city to display their zeal in giving offence 


f 7 Aldermen, 105 commoners, to 8 aldermen, 57 commoners. 

© View of the History of Great Britain during the administration of Lord North, 
p-19.—-The recerder of London, Sir James Eyre, afterward chief justice of the 
common pleas, declined attending with this address; his conduct gave offence, 
and was (27th Sept.) made a subject of investigation before the common-council. 
In his defence, he alledged that his conscience would not ‘suffer him to be present 
at the delivery of, much less to read, an address and remonstrance couched in such. 
harsh terms ; it appeared to him an indignity to the sovereign and the parliament. 
This apology was so little satisfactory, that on a subsequent day. (12th Oct.) a vote 
passed by a large majority, that he should be no more advised with, retained, ox 
employed in the affairs of the corporation, being unworthy of their future trust and 
confidence.. The violence and injustice of this vote were abundantly compensated 
by the esteem and veneration in which the object of it was held during twenty-seven 
years, the remainder of his life, and by the public régret at the loss of a learned ; 
upright, and intelligent judge, . 
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tothe King. A court of common-council being held ¢ # a Pp. 


at Guildhall, the conduct of the lord mayor on 
the late occasion was, after some discussion, highl 

approved. Mr. Wilkes, who had lately, in defiance 
of decency, and not without some doubts in point 
of law, been made an alderman, bore a principal 
share inthis debate. He vindicated Mr. Beckford; 
and alleged as a reason for not attending at court on 
the 23d; that, from the eagerness of ministry to mur- 
der the people, he was convinced, if he had gone to 
St. James’s, and onlya few boys had shouted, it would 
have been a pretence for another massacre. On the 
motion for an address of congratulation, he observed, 
this did not seem a timefor compliments; the citizens 
of London had been treated of late with great indig- 
nity; their petitions were received with contempt, 
their remonstrance with insult; it seemed to be the 
only study of administration to affront the city, and 
provoke the people, asinstances of which he adduced 
‘the favours conferred on relations of Lord Holland 
and Lord Barrington, and on Governor Bernard, 
who had been made a baronet, and received a pen- 
sion, merely because he wasa tyrant, and universally 


detested by our brethren in America. For these 


reasons, he observed, the address ought to be very 
chaste, modest, and reserved, and confined to what 
he hoped would ever be a subject of real joy to 
Englishmen, an increase of the Brunswick line.* 

. An address wasframed in strict conformity with this 
advice, apdieriat up by the lordmayor and severalal- 
dermen: the populace did notomit this opportunity to 
manifest their hatred of those who were attached tothe 
court. ‘Thelord mayor and three aldermen had no 


sooner passed through Temple-bar,than thegates were. 


suddenly shutagainst Alderman Harley : themobpelt- 

ed him with stones and dirt, pulled him out of his car- 

riage, obliged him to take retuge for the preservation 
v » Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, p. 273. 
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of his life, and when he afterwards proceeded in a 


_ hackney-coach, followed him to St.James’s with fresl1 
’ insults and renewed injuries. Having com mitted this 


outrage, they allowed the city marshal to open the 
gates, and suffered the rest of the procession to pass 
unmolested. To protect the King from the repe- 
tition of insult, the lord chamberlain informed the 
lord mayor of His Majesty’s desire, that no reply 
might again be made to him: the lord mayor de- 
manded a copy of this message in writing, which 
was refused; and after some altercation the address 
was delivered and answered. 

Far different was the manner in which an address 
was voted and presented to Lord Chatham, who was 
thanked for his zeal in support of the right of elec- 
tion and petition, and for his promise to use hisendea- 
vours that parliaments might be restored to their ori- 


_ ginal purity, by shortening the period of their con- 


tinuance, and introducing a more full and equal 
representation. ‘Tothis compliment Lord Chatham 
returned a manly and dignified answer; he applauded 
the city for their perseverance in defending their 
rights, but informed them some misapprehension had 
prevailed with respect to his opinions on the duration 
of parliaments; for he was bound to declare he could 
not recommend triennial parliaments. He had ex- 
pressed his earnest wish for a more full and equal 
representation ; but had thrown out that idea with 
the just diffidence of a private man, when he pre- 
sumes to suggest any thing new on a high matter. 
The remainder of his speech contained expressions 
of civility appropriate to the address. | 

Soon after this transaction, Mr. Beckford died, 
and hisdecease materially affected the state of parties 
in the city. His influence and fortune enabled him 
to restrain the diversities of opinion which prevailed 
among the heads of opposition, and unite them in a 
compact, consistent body ; he was succeeded by 
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Alderman Trecothick, who being a strenuous sup- 
porter of the same measures, no difference was im- 
_ mediately perceptible. i 
Since the conclusion of the peace, continual 
efforts had been used to convince the people that 
they were reduced to a most ignominious situation, 
‘and unrespected among the powers of Europe: 
Great Britain was represented as being without 
an ally, and daily threatened with the renewal of 
‘hostilities. Lord Chatham, it is said, predicted, 
toward the close of the late session, that a great 
biow either was, or would soon be struck in some 
part of the world’. This assertion was founded 
on truth, and clearly shews Lord Chatham’s ex- 
_ tensive information, or his political sagacity ; but 
if his intelligence was precise, he greatly exagge- 
rated the importance of an exploit, which, though 
the result of a profound combination, was in itself 
of very little consequence, namely the expulsion of 
the English ffom Falkland’s Islands by a Spanish 
force. | | 

The sole end of the family compact was to reduce 
thepowerofGreatBritain ; andalthough the campaign 
of 1762 compelled France and Spain to accede to a 
disadvantageous peace, Choiseul and Grimaldi, the 
ministers of those countries, resolved to attack Great 
Britain, whenever afavourableopportunity should oc- 
cur. Thepresentmomentseemed toafford the desired 
crisis, as the navy under the administration of Lord 
Hawke, was left in a neglected state, and utterly un- 
fit to protect the distant possessions of the country 
against the united efforts of two such powerful 
enemies. It was therefore agreed, that France and 
Spain should at the same time assail the British pos- 
sessions in distant quarters of the globe; but the 
pacific disposition of Louis XV. arising from love 
of ease and voluptuousness, and the declining in- 
fluence of M. de Choiseul, prevented that minister 

i History of Lord North’s administration, ‘p..21. 
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from carrying his part of the project into execu- 


tion, although he entertained hopes, when hostilities 
should be commenced, of inducing the King to take 
up arms in support of his ally.“ — i} Son 
Spain began by forcibly expellingthe English fram 
Falkland’s Islands, a possession which, in conse- 
quence of this dispute, was elevated to a degree of 
notice never before bestowed, and which it has not 
retained. The Isles Malouines, called by the English 
Falkland’s Islands, were considered of so little im-- 
portance, that their first discovery and original name 
are not clearly ascertained. They have been suc- 
cessively claimed by, and received appellations from 
the English, Dutch, and French. Captain Davis, a 
companion of Cavendish, in 1592, is reputed the | 
earliest discoverer ; but he did not even assign them 
aname. Two years afterward they were descried by 
Sir Richard Hawkins, who in honour of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and himself, called them Hawkins’s Maiden — 
Land. In 1598, two Dutch navigators, Verhagen 
and Sebald de Wert, called them Sebald’s Islands. 
They then, for more than a century, remained un- 
noticed to such a degree, that doubts were enter- 


tained of their existence ; but a voyage being made 


into that region in 1689 by Strong, whose journal 
is preserved in the British Museum, he is supposed 
to have distinguished them by the appellation of 
Falkland’s Islands; the name was adopted by Hal- 
ley, and from that time inserted in the English 
maps. ‘The privateers who visited those seas in the 
reigns of William and Anne, also saw these islands, 
but were deterred by their dreary appearance from 
making particular. observations. Strong affirmed 


_there was no wood, and Dampier suspected they. 


had no water. A Frenchman named Frezier, also 

noticed, and called them Les Malouines. ! 
Hitherto changes of name, ‘unattended with 

events, improvements, or possession, were the only 


* From ptivate information. ! Derived from St. Malo. - 
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circumstances which authenticated the existence of 
_ Falkland’s islands; but after Lord Anson’s return 
from hiscelebrated expedition, commenced in 1740", 
they attracted some attention. The narrator of the 
voyage, anxious to convince the public that the high 
opinion entertained of Lord Anson, was not merely 
founded on the capture of the Acapulco ship, des- 
cantedamong other topics, on thenational-advantage 
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of securing a settlement.in Pepy’s and Falkland’s . 


Islands, affirming it to be essentially necessary for 
future operations against the Spanish settlements in 
Chili, as it would produce many benefits in peace, 
andin warrenderthe English masters of the South Sea. 
The credit and influence of Lord Anson enabled 
him to procure, in 1748, the equipment of a squa- 
dron for the purpose of obtaining a fuller know- 
ledge of Pepy’s and Falkland’s Islands, and. for 
making further discoveries in the South Sea; but 
. General Wall, ambassador from Spain, making re- 
peated remonstrances, the project was finally aban- 
doned, although the right to pursue it at a subse- 
quent period was not explicitly renounced. 
The magnificent advantages promised in the ac- 
‘count of Anson’s voyage, and the anxious desire 
entertained by the French to obtain an equivalent 
for the ceded dominion of Canada, induced M. de 
Bougainville, in August 1763, to fit out two vessels, 
for the express purpose of making discoveries, and 
effecting an establishment in the Malouines. In 
1764, he took possession in the name of the King of 
France", but afterward was dispatched to Madrid, 
and not only relinquished the settlement in favour of 
Spain, but accompanied a Spanish governor to an 
island which thenreceived the name of PortSoladad. 
Meanwhile the Admiralty of England prepared 
another expedition under Captain Byron, who sailed 


™ See Smollett’s continuation of Hume, vol. ii p.41. 141. 
* See History of a Voyage to the Malouine or Falkland’s Islands particularly 
p: 218, of the English translation in 4to. 1773. 
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in May 1764, and on the 23d January 1765, took 


ossession of one of the islands, in the name of the 
King of Great Britain. On his return, a narrative 


by England. of the voyage was published, in which the settlement . 


was described as an object of the utmostimportance ; 
the island was said to be six or seven hundred miles 
in circumference, with a spacious and a secure har- 
bour, which, in honour of the first lord of the 
Admiralty, was named Port Egmont; it was well 
adapted for the growth of wood ; provided with 
excellent water; abounding in vegetables and wild 


fowl, and supposed to contain iron, and perhaps 


more valuable ores. 
Influenced by this description, the British Go- 
vernment, early in 1766, sent Captain Mac Bride to ~ 
Port Egmont, where he erected. a small block-house, 
and stationed a garrison. But his report did not 
verify the hopes derived from Captain Byron’s ac- 
count; he found a mass of islands, and broken lands, 


the soil of which was a mere bog, and subject to . 


perpetual storms, which in winter rendered the 
communication with the shore extremely difficult 
and precarious. Sea-lions and penguins, animals of 
no worth, were abundant; but there were no means 
of providing sustenance in winter, and summer pro- 
mised nothing more than a few geese and snipes, 
and acrop of wild celery and sorrel: Nor did the 
soil yield to the efforts of cultivation ; a garden was 
prepared, but the plants withered; and even firs, 
the hardy produce of the bleakest regions, could 
not resist. the climate of the Falkland’s islands, but 
perished like weaker: herbage.° 

The garrison continued in this situation, deriving 
annually, at a great and unprofitable expence, their 
supplies from England, unprovided against an as- 


° This account is taken principally from Dr. 
Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands. 
gainville’s and Byron’s Voyages, 
Falklana’s Islands in 1772, 


Johnson’s Thoughts on the late 
Reference has also been had to Bou- 
and Penrose’s Account of the last. Expedition 10 
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sault, which, from the nature of their tenure, they CHAP. 
did not expect, when a Spanish schooner, from port XVUL 
Soladad, was observed hovering about the island. heron! 
Captain Hunt of the Tamer immediately warned 1769. 
the Spanish commander to depart from the coast, Avi! of 
as belonging to. the King of Great Britain, an order schooner 
which met with instant compliance. 

In two days the schooner returned, with aSpanish so. 
officer on board, and letters from Don Philip Ruiz ®™°., 
-Puenta, governor of port Soladad, expressed in terms the Sp»- 
of civility. The governor affecting to be unac- ""* 
quainted with the formation of an English settle- 
ment, and to consider the presence of Captain Hunt 
as accidental, declared his astonishment at the inter- 
ruption of the schooner’s voyage, and suggested 
_ that the.conduct of the pilot must have been. irre- 
gular: for he was persuaded that an officer com- 
manding a ship of war belonging to so civilized a 
nation, could not be so deficient in the respect due 
to the Spanish flag in the King of Spain’sdominions.. 

_ In answer, Captain Huntasserted, that theislands 
belonged to His Britannic Majesty, both by discovery 
and. settlement, and warned the Spaniards to quit 
them within six months. The Spanish officer sent 
from Soladad protested against the pretensions and 
conduct of Captain Hunt, who must be responsible 
for the ill consequences likely to ensue; the.causes 
of protest were Captain Hunt’s threatening to fire,. 
if the Spaniard attempted to execute his commis- 
sion, and opposing his approach to the colony; and 
it was declared that Captain Hunt’s entering Sola- 
dad harbour, though in an amicable manner, would 
be deemed an insult. Otherletters, answers, and pro- 
tests, ensued in the course of the succeeding month, 
but were productive of no further consequences. 

At length, two Spanish frigates, of considerable 1770. 
force, with troops onboard for Port Soladad, arrived Wee 
at Port Egmont. ‘The commander Don Fernandode two Spanish 
Rubalcava, wrote a letter to Captain Hunt, express Met. 
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CHAP. ing great surprise at finding a kind of settlement 
SUL under the British flag: claimed the dominion as the 
pie right of his master, the King of Spain, and accused 
‘the British commander of having violated the terms 
' of the last peace; but he would abstain from all 
other proceedings tillhe had acquainted His Catholic 
Majesty with this disagreeable affair. Captain Hunt 
again asserted the King’s right to the territory, but 
behaved with polite attention to the Spanish com- 
mander, and assisted him to procure a supply of 
water, a want of which he had alleged as a motive 
for touching at Port Egmont. . 
Captain The situation of affairs was now become 80 criti- 
iia, Calthat Captain Hunt thought it advisable to return 
~' to England; and left Captain Maltby in the Favou- 
rite, of sixteen guns, chiefin command: the Swift, 
also a sloop of sixteen guns, which, with the Favou-- 
rite, constituted the whole naval force left after Cap- 
tain Hunt’s departure, was unfortunately overset in 
thestraitsof Magellan; three of thecrew weredrown- 
ed, and the rest, with the utmost difficulty, saved. 
tis iets Shortly after this event, a Spanish frigate put into 
Anival and Port Egmont, under pretence that she had been fifty- 
A Sah three days from Buenos Ayres, going to Port Sola- 
armament. dad, and was distressed for water. Ina few days, the ° 
fad remainder of the force arrived; and it then appeared 
that they had beenat sea but twenty-six days, having 
sailed for theexpresspurpose of expelling the English 
from Port Egmont. For this exploit they had on 
board upward of sixteen hundred men, a hundred 
and thirty-four-pieces of cannon belonging to the 
ships, and a train of artillery, and other materials, 
sufficient for theinvestmentof a regular fortification ; 
while the English force, on shore, consisted only of 
four piecésof cannon, unfit for service, and awooden 
blockhouse. A Spanish broad pendant was imme- 
diately hoisted; Captain Farmer ordered the men, 
who had belonged to the Swift, to come on shore 
for the defence of the settlement; and Captain 
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Maltby, intending to bring the Favourite nearer into c wa P. 
the cove, was hailed bythe Spanish commander, who. XVIII. 
threatened immediately to fire intohim if he weighed reer 
anchor. Captain Maltby, notwithstanding thisme- | 
nace, stood out to sea; two shots were fired, which s 
fell to leeward; and three of the Spanish frigates, 
in imitation of the English commander, quitted the 
harbour. Captain Maltby sent an officer to the Spa- 
nish admiral, to know why he had fired, and re- 
ceived for answer that the shot were merely meant as 
signals. are tie 

Captain Farmer now dispatched a message, re- 
quiring the frigates, as they had obtained refresh- . 
ments, to leave the island without delay. The Spa- 
nish commander, John Ignacio Madariaga, wrote the 
same day to both the commanders, advising them to 
consider the immense superiority of his force, and — 
the harmony reigning between their respective so- 
vereigns, and to quit the port immediately, other- 
wise he would be compelled, though reluctantly, to 
use hostilities. The ensuing day he wrote another 
letter to the same effect, demanding a categorical 
answer in fifteen minutes. In reply, Captain Maltby 
insisted on the right of continuing; protested against 
the Spaniards who obliged him to retire by means of 
their superior force, and announced his resolution to 
maintain the honour of the British flag. Madariaga 
returned that it was not then proper, nor was it his 
business, to discuss questions of right; buthe should 
do what he thought just, submitting to the Britishand 
Spanish courts the decision of propriety; and desired 
the captains tosend an officer who might view his 
force, andconvincethem of the inutility of resistance: 

In the night, Captain Maltby landed fifty of the 
Favourite’s men, with two six-pounders, ten swivels, 
small arms and ammunition ; the next morning, the 
Spaniards disembarked part of their troops to the 
northward. Having advanced half way to the block- 
house, the rest of their boats, with the remainder of 
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their troops, and artillery, rowed into the cove; 
covered by the fire of the frigates. The English 
fired a few shot, but finding resistance ineffectual, 
hoisted a flag of truce, and desired articles of capi- 
tulation. The terms were in themselves sufficiently 
haughty; an immediate surrender and evacuation 
of the island; and this unconditional submission was. 
rendered more irksome by a stipulation, that the 
British forces should not depart for twenty days. 
To enforce submission, the F'avourite’s rudder was- 
taken off and carried on shore. The obvious intent 
of this proceeding was to allow ample time for a 
Spanish vessel to reach Europe with intelligence 
before any could be received in England, and the 
harshness of the measure is not palliated by the 
forbearance of Madariaga, in not seizing the few 
unimportant effects possessed by the English.’ 

- Meanwhile Captain Hunt arrived at Plymouth, 
and informed the Admiralty that the island hadbeen 
claimed by the governor of Port Soladad; but this 
act being considered as the effect of a splenetic 
quarrel, the intelligence excited no sensation. Mr. 
Harris, the British chargé des affaires, who was left 
at Madrid, on the departure of Sir James Gray in 
August 1769, next gave notice to Lord Weymouth 
of the arrival of a vessel from Buenos Ayres, which 
brought intelligence. that an armament, fitted out in 
May from that settlement, intended to dislodge the 
English from Port Egmont : their success, however, 
was considered extremely precarious. The fact 
was, at length, rendered indubitable by the volun- 
tary declaration of Prince Maserano, the Spanish 
ambassador in London, who announced to Lord 
Weymouth, that Don Francisco Buccarelli, the 
Spanish governor of Buenos Ayres, had taken on 
himself to dispossess the English of Port Egmont ; 
and Captain Maltby, arriving shortly afterward, 


5 eebpaan's Pamphlet ; Papers published by Authority ; Debrett’s Debates, 
vol. i, 
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transmitted from the Motherbank an account of the 
late events, supported by the proper documents. 
Undoubtedly the circumstances of the case would 
have justified immediate hostilities ; but, consider- 
ing the internal affairs of England, it was more pru- 
dent to omit no means of arranging the dispute by 
amicable negotiation. The people were fired at 
the indignity offered to the British flag, by a nation 
whom they considered as the most feeble of oppo- 
nents, and whose immense wealth they, in idea,” 
fondly grasped as an inevitable and easy prey. There 
is no principle so just as not to be perverted by the 
adoption of exaggerated notions, and, on that ac- 
count popular reasonings are more frequently de- 
lusive, when founded on some undeniable axiom. 
A statesman cannot regulate his conduct in con- 
_ formity to all the deductions made by the public, 
from incontrovertible data, but must in every in- 
stance, be guided by peculiar features of the indi- 
vidual transaction, not making himself’ the slave of 
a system which may often fail in its application to 
cases apparently parallel. In the present affair, the 
conduct of administration could hardly afford gene- 
ral satisfaction: if the ministry adopted a pacific 
course, the injured honour of the nation, the facility 
of revenge, and the certainty of a glorious contest, 
would form themes of inexhaustible declamation; 
if, on the other hand, they yielded to the popular 
ardour, and engaged in hostilities, however justifia- 
ble, the unimportant object in dispute, the necessity 
of allowing the suffering country a longer period to 
recruit after its late exhausting conflict, together 
with the common-place topics by which war is de- 
precated and -peace recommended, would have 
been incessantly enforced, and placed in all the 
various forms which party ability could supply. 
The ministry had the misfortune toexperience the 
difficulties and discredit attached to both these modes 
of conduct, without receiving the approbation due to 
I 
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either. On the receipt of intelligence from Prince 
Maserano, orders were issued from the Admiralty for 
preparing guardships; and when the Favourite ar- 
rived, bounties to seamen were offered by royal pro- 
clamation; ships were put into commission, and the 
usual measures adopted for making a formidable and 
efficacious naval preparation. But however agree- 
able these exertions might be to the temper of the 
nation, and however serious the crisis, the arts of op- 


“position were earnestly and incessantly employed in 


rendering the efforts of government vainand abortive. 

The sailors, generally anxious to offer their ser- 
vices in a war against Spain, were now led to be- 
lieve they had suffered injustice by the distribution 
of the Havannah prize money, in the preceding war, 
and evaded by all possible means the call of the 
country’. ‘They were taught to adopt the prevail- 
ing fashion, and attended the King with a petition, 
wherein they cited acts of parliament, and reasoned 
profoundly on the impropriety and illegality of re- 
cruiting the navy by means of press-warrants’. The 
lords of the Admiralty applied to the lord mayor of 
London requiring him to sanction these authorities, 
but he refused to do it on their application, alleging 
that it was not customary, unless the request came 
from the privy-council. And although afterward the 
warrants were properly backed by the chief magis- 
trate*, the execution of them was impeded by the 
spirit of faction, and Mr. Wilkes liberated a man 
who was impressed in the city. 

This was not the only instance in which Mr. 
Wilkes shewed his inclination to impede the opera- 
tions of government, and increase the ferment of the 
publicmind. Ameeting of themembersoftwopolitical 


tayern clubs was convened for the purpose of discuss- 


1 History of Lord North’s administration, p- 25. 
* See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, p. 401. 


s Trecothick was exposed to great censure for this act, and at the expiration of his 
mayoralty, obliged to explain and apologise to the livery for his conduct. 
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ing the propriety of giving instructions tothe mem- CHA P. 


bers for Westminster to impeach Lord North. On 
this occasion the dissentions among the city dema- 
gogues, which had been restrained during the life of 
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Alderman Beckford, displayed themselves in public - 


contention. Sir Robert Bernard was in the chair ; 
the instructions for impeachment were supported by 
Mr. Wilkes, and combated by Alderman Sawbridge, 
who recommended a remonstrance ; but the opinion 
of Mr. Wilkes prevailed.: The next day a large. 
concourse of people assembled at Westminster-hall, 
to hear the proposal discussed, but the resolution of 
the preceding day was over-ruled, and the remon- 
strance voted. Although Wilkes and Sawbridge 
disagreed in the measure they proposed, they seemed 
to entertain principles perfectly congenial, and their 
efforts formed a struggle for pre-eminence in vulgar 
. and licentious railing against the King and his mi- 
nisters. Mr, Wilkes opposed the remonstrance, 
“ because it would only serve to make a paper kite 
for the Prince of Wales ;” and Sawbridge resisted 
the impeachment, “ because Lord North, by his in- 
fluence over the bishops and Scotch peers in the 
Upper, and over the placemen in the Lower House, 
would be infallibly acquitted, and the people pre- 
cluded from any further complaint.” ‘The remon- 
strance required, among other absurdities, ‘ that 
His Majesty would for ever remove from his pre- 
sence and councils all his ministers and secretaries 
of state, particularly Lord Mansfield ; and not ad- 
mit a Scotchman into the administration.” * 

- Soon after this ridiculous and indecorous transac- 
tion the session of parliament commenced. ‘The King 
informed the Houses that by an act of the governor 
of Buenos Ayres, in seizing by force one of his pos- 
sessions, the honour of the crown, and security of 


t See Wilkes’s Account of the proceedings at.the late meeting of the electors 
of Westminster, Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, p. 519, 538; Annual Register, 
1770; Ps 160, 
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the people’s rights, were deeply affected. He then 
stated the measures hitherto-pursued, and called on 
parliament for advice and assistance. The address in 
the House of Lords was carried without debate 31n 
the House of Commons an opposition was made, but 
no amendment moved. The minister was blamed 
for making Buccarrelli, the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, the object of complaint, instead of the King 


ot Spain, when it must be obvious that the conduct 


of the governor was sanctioned by the monarch. 
Lord North answered, that as the intrinsic value of 
‘alkland’s Islands could not be deemed a sufficient 
cause of war, negotiation would be more proper, and 
therefore it was prudent to allow the King of Spain 
to avow, or disavow, as he thought proper, the act 
of the governor. : | 
This was not the only animadversion occasioned 
by the Spanish dispute. A motion was made in each 
house on the same day, for an address, praying the 
King to give directions, “ that all papers received 
by theministry, between the 12th of September 1769, - 
and the 12th of September 1770, touching hostilities, 
commenced or designed to be commenced by the 
crown of Spain, or any of its officers, should be laid 
before parliament.”’ The motion in the Lords was 
made by the Duke of Richmond, who entered histo- 
rically into the transaction, and averred that the hos- 
tile intentions of the Spaniards were not limited. to 
the claim of Falkland’s Islands, as appeared by their 
preventing the departure of the garrison and ship’s 
crew immediately after the capture of the place; and 
he asserted that no less than three thousand British 
Seumen were then prisoners in ports belonging to 


Spain, having been taken out of merchant ships by 


. guarda-costas, and condemned to perpetual slavery, 


or confinement. In answer Lord Hillsborough 
contended, that the production of the papers would 


embarrass a negotiation already ina prosperous train; 
descanted on the delicacy and punctiliousness of 


he pet ae ‘ , 


> 
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Spanish honour, and insisted that ministry had con- 
oo themselves with prudence, vigour, and vigi- 
ance. 

Lord Chatham ridiculed the manner in which 
mention had been made of Spanish honour, and 
asserted the English to be a candid, ingenuous 
people, while the Spaniards were no less mean and 
crafty than they were proud and insolent. He ob- 
jected to negotiation, and treated the supposed 
disavowal by the court of Spain of their governor’s 
act, as an absolute falsehood. When the French 
took possession of Tortuga, the minister at the 
head of the treasury did not negotiate: he sent 
for the French ambassador, made a peremptory de- 


mand; a courier was dispatched to Paris, and re- 


turned in a few days, with orders for instant res- 
titution, not: only of the island, but of all effects 
belonging to the English. The present negotia- 
tion might produce a temporary arrangement, but 


the country would in six months be involved in a 


Spanish war. He disclaimed the imputation of 
being inclined to hurry the kingdom, at all events, 
into hostilities; he was desirous of peace, but let 
it be honourable, let it be secure: a patched-up 
peace would not satisfy the nation, though it might 
be approved in parliament. He then entered into 
a long statement, proving that the naval service 
had been egregiously neglected ; indicated the ma- 
ritime exertions, which, in time of war, would 
be requisite; and asserted that in more than twe 
months, ministry had not raised above eight thousand 
seamen: they boasted of having put forty ships of 
the line intocommission, but to his certainknowledge 
forty thousand men would be necessary to equip such 
an armament, with its attendant. frigates". The 

4 In this part of his speech Lord Chatham expressed his sentiments at length 
on the subject of impressing seamen, and as they merit consideration, the follow- 
ing extract is given. ‘* The subject on which { am speaking seems to call upon 


me, and I willingly take this occasion, to declare my opinion upon the question, 
on which much wicked pains have been employed to disturb the thinds of the 
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CHAP. Spaniards, he declared, had in Ferrol a fleet com- 
XVII. pletely manned and ready to sail, which Great Britain 
ee me! 


1770. 


was in no condition to meet. We could not send out 
eleven sail perfectly equipped ; and if the House of 
Bourbon were to make a wise and vigorous use of 
their actual advantage, in a month we must be no 
longer a nation. After many desultory remarks on 
the generalstate of affairs, protractedtoa considerable 
length, he concluded in these words, « The ministry 
are now balancing between a war which they ought 
to have foreseen, but for which they have made no 
provision, and an ignominious compromise. Let. 
‘me warn them of their danger: if they are forced 
into a war, they stand it at the hazard of their heads ; 
if, by a compromise, they should stain the honour of 
the crown, or sacrifice the rights of the people, let 
them look to their consciences, and consider whether 
they will be able to walk the streets in safety.” 
Several other peers spoke on the question ; and 
Lord Sandwich, with considerabie effect, retorted 
on opposition the charge. of disagreement in opi- 
nions, which had been alleged against the ministry ; 
they disagreed, he observed, at York meeting, at 
Westminster, and in that house ; he could trace dis- 


Se a gl ee toe bow een 
people, and to distress government. My opinion may not be very popular ; 
neither am I running the race of popularity. I am myself clearly convinced, 
and I believe every man who knows any thing of the English navy will ac- 
knowledge, that, without impressing, it is impossible to equip a respectable flect 
within the time in which such armaments are usually wanted. If this fact be 
admitted, and if the necessity of arming on a sudden emergency should appear 
incontrovertible, what shall we think of those men who, in a moment of danger, 
would stop the great defence of their country? Upon whatever principle they 
May act, the act itself. is more than faction; it is labouring to cut off the 
right hand of the community. I wholly condemn their conduct, and am ready 
to Support any motion that may be made for bringing those aldermen, who have 
endeavoured ta stop the execution of the admiralty warrants, to the bar of this 
House. My Lords, f do not rest my opinion merely on necessity. I am satis- 
fied that the power of impressing is founded on uninterrupted usage; itis the 
consueludo regnt, and part of the common-law prerogative of the crown. When 
IT condemn the proceedings of some persons on this occasion, let me do justice to 
& man whose character and conduct have been infamously traduced, I mean the 
late lord-mayor, Mr. Trecothick. In the midst of reproach and clamour, he 
had firmness 'to persevere in doing his duty. I do not know in office a more 
upright Magistrate; nor, in private life, a worthier man,” 
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cordant sentiments among them, through the whole 
chain of opposition, down to Wilkes and Eldrige. 
The previous question was loudly called for, and re- 
jected by a large majority". The debate in the 
House of Commons, though long, animated, and 
sustained by good speakers on both sides, did not, as 
far as can be judged from the published reports, em- 
brace any novelty of argumentation, or disclose any 
new fact. It was terminated by a vote against the 
previous question.* 

One motive with the opposition for pressing so 
strongly the question relative to this unimportant 
capture, appears to have been the train in which the 
negotiations were proceeding. The tendency of ge- 
neral opinion to the period of the recess, was that war 
was inevitable, and the minority were anxious to ob- 
tain from the ministry some explicit declaration, 
some unequivocal pledge, that should bind them in 
the conduct of hostilities, and retard if not prevent 
the possibility of peace. It has been already stated, 
that before the arrival of Captain Hunt in England, 
with an account of his expulsion from Falkland’s 
Islands, a letter was received by Lord Weymouth 
from Mr. Harris, apprizing him of the intended ex- 
pedition; and about the same time Lord Weymouth 
was intormed by Prince Maserano, that he had reason 
to believe the governor of Buenos Ayres had taken 
upon himself to make use of force in expelling the 
English from Port Egmont. Maserano said he was 
directed to make this communication to prevent the 
consequences which might arise from its being dis- 
closed through another channel, and expressed. his 
wishes that it might not be productive of measures 
dangerous to the good understanding between the 
two courts. Lord Weymouth answered, if the ex- 


465 to 21, ; 

* Carried, by 225, against 101. The reader inust observe the difficulty of judg- 
ing correctly of the debate on ary public question at this petiod, as the documents 
ave extremely slender, and the reporters shamefully partial. 
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pulsion had already taken place, he did not think 
the fatal consequences could be avoided; the King’s 


’ instructions to the British officer, commanding at 


Port Egmont were, to warn the subjects of other 
powers from those shores; but if they would not 
depart, to make a joint settlement with them, and 


‘refer the question of right to be discussed in Europe. 


He inquired whether Grimaldi had instructions to 
disavow the conduct of Buccarelli. On receiving an 
answer in the negative, Lord Weymouth applied for 
further instructions, and then demanded a disavowal 
of the proceedings.at Port Egmont, and also that the 
affairs of the settlement should be restored to their 
pristine state. He also wrote immediately to Mr. — 
Harris, stating these circumstances, and requiring 
him to wait on the Spanish minister, and enforce a 
compliance with those demands, as the only means 
of suspending the preparations then making in Eng- 
land. Mr. Harris, afterward Earl of Malmsbury, 
who was then avery young man, began his diploma- 
tic career with this delicate transaction, which he 
managed with great sagacity and address. He waited 
on M. Grimaldi, and in very proper language, de- 
livered the complaints and demands which he was 
authorized to make. The answer was vague and 
unsatisfactory : Grimaldi asserted, the English had 
reason to foresee the event, as their establishment 
was known to be disapproved by Spain ; he testified 
concern at the transaction, and said he had dispatch- 
ed a vessel from Corunna to prevent it, but unfortu- 
nately too late ; still he could not blame the conduct 
of Buccarelli, asit was founded on the laws ot Ame- 
rica. He declared Spain to be desirous of peace, as 


' she had much to lose and little to gain by war. Mr. 


Harris having reduced his demands to writing, the 
Spanish minister promised to lay them before the 
King : the desire of peace was declared to be reci- 
procal, but Grimaldi was tenacious of his master’s 
honour, while Mr. Harris insisted on a compliance 
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with the terms of his requisition, as the only mode 
of doing justice, and satisfying the honour of Great 
Britain. Two days afterward Mr. Harris was in- 
formed by the minister, that as the affair could only 
be arranged in London, Prince Maserano was diz 
rected to lay before Lord Weymouth «the several 
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ideas,” on this subject, trusting some of them would - 


be adopted. 

Instructions were transmitted to Prince Masera- 
no, to propose a convention, in which Spain should 
disavow any particular orders given to Buccarelli, and 


at the same time admit that the governor had acted ° 


agreeably to general instructions, and to his oath. 
_Maserano was also empowered to stipulate the resti- 
tution of Falkland’s Islands, without prejudice to 
. His Catholic Majesty’s rights, and to require the 
King of England to disavow the menace of Captain 
Hunt. When this proposition was made, Lord ‘Wey- 
mouth, considering it extremely remote from af. 
fording satisfaction for the injury complained of; an- 
_ Swered with great spirit, that when the King’s mo- 
deration condescended to require the court of Ma- 
drid to disavow the proceedings of the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, and restore things precisely to that 
situation in which they stood before the rash and 
unwarrantable undertaking of the governor, as the 
smallest reparation for the injury that could be ac- 
cepted, nothing remained for discussion, except the 
mode of carrying the disavowal and restitution into 
execution. He declared His Majesty’s firm adhe- 
rence to his first demand, and the totalinadmissibility 
of the proposed convention; the King, who had re- 
ceived an injury, required the most moderate repa- 
ration which his honour would permit himto accept, 
but that reparation would lose its value if condition- 
al, and to.be obtained by any stipulation. Masera- 
no declared he had no power to proceed, except by 
convention, and must apply for further instructions. 
Lord Weymouth wrote to Mr, Harris, desiring him 
EE 
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cuap. to see Grimaldi, and request an answer from the 
xvi. King of Spain. 1 : 
“—x— Such was the position of the affair at the meeting 
sehoe. of Parliament. Mr. Harris waited several times on 
_ Grimaldi, without obtaining a satisfactory answer; 
and at length was informed, that a dispatch was 
sent to Prince Maserano, empowering him to renew 
the treaty. The impression made on Mr. Harris’s 
mind by this dispatch, which Grimaldi read to him, 
was, that the Spanish court appeared ready to agree 
to every. thing required ; the refusal to disavow the 
menace of Captain Hunt constituted the only dif- 
ficulty.’ / Tela 
But the conduct of Maserano did not justify these 
expectations’; and as little hope was entertained of 
a satisfactory adjustment, it was judged expedient 
to warn the British merchants at Cadiz, Alicant, and 
in other parts of Spain, of their danger, and to order 
all officers belonging to the garrison of Gibraltar, to 
21st Dec, Tepair immediately to their post. After the recess, 
Re a war was deemed inevitable, and Mr. Harris was or- 
leave Spain, Aered by the British government to withdraw from 
Madrid, though not without taking the usual leave. 
Undilling- To this period Grimaldi acted consistently with 
nesof the plan settled between him and De Choiseul, and 
sakewa. if the French minister had been able to carry into 
| effect the projects he recommended, hostilities would 
have been commenced without delay: but the 
French King, who had already experienced great 
difficulties in obtaining the sums requisite for. the 
support of his dignity, and the pursuit of his plea- 
sures, could not be induced to augment his incon- 
veniences by entering into a war. The turbulence 
manifested by his subjects, on many occasions, form- 
ed astrong motive with him for avoiding a measure, 


6th Nov. 


¥ The dispatch ontainimg this information was received the 19th of November, 
only three days before the Duke of Richmond’s motion, 


? See Lord Wey mouth’s Letters, 23d and 28th Nov. 
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which, by increasing their burthens, would give 
additional force to their dissatisfaction. 

The King of Spain having held a grand council, 
at which an ultimate proposition was decided on, 
sent an account of its result to the King of France, 
inviting his co-operation, should war be inevitable. 
But the party who acted in conjunction with Ma- 
dame du Barry, and who depended on her influence 
over the King for the promotion of their views, 
now acquired a sufficient ascendency to procure 


the dismission of the Duc de- Choiseul, and thus. 


destroyed every hope which the King of Spain 
entertained of deriving assistance from France. * 
In consequence of information imparted by Ma- 
serano of his having fresh proposals to make, Mr. 
Harris received orders to return to the court of 
Madrid, invested with the authorities of minister- 
plenipotentiary ; and in a short time it was finally 
agreed, that Spain should restore to the King of 
Great Britain the possession of the Great Malouine, 
or Falkland’s Island, in the same situation it was 
at the time when the garrison was expelled; but 
this restitution was not to affect any claim of' right 
which His Catholic Majesty might have to the 
sovereignty of that territory. The King of Spain 
in this declaration explicitly disavowed the violent 
enterprize of Buccarelli. ® 


2 From private information. 


® See Journals, and Debates for the papers referred to in the narrative; and 
see Johnson’s Pamphlet, and the Annual Register for 1771. This unexpected 
termination of the dispute gave rise to various speculations. The resignation 
of Lord Weymouth occasioned a report that he was dissatisfied with the want 
of vigour which prevailed in the cabinet, and resigned because the ministry 
would not comply with his suggestions, which tended to an immediate declar- 
ation of ‘war; but this is absolutely unfounded, for the first measure of Lord 
Rochford was to recal Mr. Harris. It is also averred that a private extra-official 
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negotiation was conducted between the cabinets of London and Versailles, and ~ 


terms of accommodation treated of by means of a French agent; but this asser- 
tion is also erroneous. See Governor Pownal’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons, 13th February 1771. The island was in consequence of this arrange= 
ment surrendered in the most honourable manner to the British forces (16th 
September 1771); but as the nature and value of the possession were: now 
thoroughly understood, it was in less, than. two years completely evacuated, (22d 
April 17738.) This circumstance has led to an insinuation that the abandonment 
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During this. negotiation several changes took 
place, by which the ministry acquired additional 
strength. Lord Weymouth resigned the seals, which 
were given to Lord Rochford. Sir Edward Hawke 

uitting his place of first lord of the Admiralty, was 
succeeded by the Earl of Sandwich; the Earl of 
Halifax, taking the office of secretary of state for 
the northern department, which became vacant by 
this removal, resigned his place of lord privy-seal 
to the Earl of Suffolk. Mr. Bathurst was created 
Baron Apsley, and appointed lord-chancellor; Sir 
William de Grey was made chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas; Mr. Thurlow attorney-general, and Mr. 
Wedderburne solicitor-general and cofferer to the 
Queen. Several members of both Houses, who 
were personally attached to the late Mr. Grenville‘ 


and had been violent in Opposition, now also joined 


the ministerial standard. — 

Ain incident which occurred before the recess oc« 
casioned an animosity between the two Houses, which 
continued during the remainder of the session. The 
Duke of Manchester made a motion for an address 
for accelerating the preparations for war, and putting 
the West India possessions, and Gibraltar, in a pro- 
per state of defence. He was proceeding to. descant 
on the insecure condition of that fortress, and reflect- 
ingon the criminal negligence of ministers, when he 
was suddenly interrupted, and a motion made to clear 
the house. The reasons for this measure were 
founded on the impropriety of suffering a proposition 
of which no previous notice had been given, to be 











of the possession was stipulated by secret articles, but this was not the fact; the 
British forces left their flag flying and large sheets of lead fixed up, with engraved 
‘ascripuions, proclaiming to all natians that Faelkland’s Islands, with the store- 
houses and all their appurtenances, were the sole right and property of the King 
of Great Britain. Te is indeed true, that the intention of retaining this unimportant 
possession was renounced by Gyeat Britain, and the Spanish minister was so ap- 
prized pending the negotiation. But there was no secret article on the subject ; 
nor was the place ever surrendered to Spain. 


© He died 18th November 1770, 
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discussed in the presence of strangers, when the cH A Pp, 


objects of it were such as to disclose the nakedness 
and weakness of the nation. Lord Chatham and the 


Duke of Richmond resisted ; but a violent clamour 


of * clear the house,” prevented them from obtain- 
ing a hearing. Being highly irritated, they with 
their friends, in number about eighteen, retired in 
a body, alleging the folly and.idleness of attending 
there, when they were denied the privilege of lords 
of parliament, and not permitted the exercise of free 
debate. Immediately afterward several members of 
the lower house, who attended «ith a bill, were 
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ordered to depart. In vain they represented that the » 


performance of their duty obliged them to remain ; 
they were compelled to retire till their message was 
delivered, then re-admitted with their bill, and as 
soon as that ceremony was performed, ordered again 
to withdraw.  Inflamed with indignation, they re- 
turned to their own house, and made an angry 
representation of the transaction; the seceding lords 
were present, hearing the debates, and the first effort 
of resentment in the Commons, was inconsiderately 
directed against them. The standing order was 
read, and though the suggestion was opposed by a 
majority, they were obliged to quit the house. | Six- 
teen peers entered a protest on the journals, and seve- 
ral ineffectual motions were made in the lower house 
to procure an inquiry and discussion; but the only 
result was a sullen hostility between the two Houses. 
The Lords gave strict orders that no strangers should 
for the future be admitted, except commoners who 
attended to present bills, and they were to depart 
when they had made the usual obeisance. ‘The Com- 
mons, in the-course of the session, abated the rigour 
of exclusion, but the Lords remained inflexible:* . 


4 Debates, Journals, Annual Register, 1771, p.37- The debates were carried 
on with so much acrimony, and gave rise to such personal reflections, as to 6ceasion 
a duel between Lord George Germaine and Governor Johnstone, in which Lord 
George was slightly wounded in the hand. 
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The negotiation respecting Falkland’s Islands was 
adjusted only a few hours before the meeting of par- 
liament, after the recess. Lord North informed 
the House of the event, and on a subsequent day 
laid before them Maserano’s declaration, and Lord 
Rochford’s acceptance. The opposition strenuously 
disapproved of the termination of the dispute, assign- 
ing to the ministers and their friends, every fault 
and impropriety of conduct which could be alleged 
in such a transaction. Among other things it was 
averred, that the nation was not only exposed to 
contempt abroad, but left a prey to jobbers and 
sharpers at home. “ A French secretary,’ Colonel 
Barré observed to the ministry, “ being in your 
secrets, has made near half a million of money by 
gambling in your funds; and some of the highest 
among yourselves have been deeply concerned in the 
same scandalous traffic.” A motion was made and 
carried in both houses for an address to the King, 
requesting the communication of papers for eluci- 
dating the transaction ; and the production of these 
documents occasioned several discussions. ‘The 
Duke of Newcastle moved for an address of appro- 
bation, which was carried after a vehement contest ; 
and a protest, consisting of eleven articles, signed 
by eighteen peers, and one signed by Lord Radnor 
singly, were entered on the journals. 

The debates were no less strenuously maintained 
in the Commons; the motion of thanks occasioned 
avery animated discussion, but the question was at 
length carried*. A motion, introduced by a long 
speech, was afterward made by Governor Pownall, 
to censure ministry for not having demanded an 
explanation of the oath of office, taken by the 
Spanish governors in America, in virtue of which 
the conduct of Buccarelli was justified ; but it was 
over-ruled. * : 


© 971 to 157. F130 to 43. ~ 
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The popularity of Junius’s Letters induced several c H A P. 
booksellers, proprietors of periodical works, to re- , XVII. 
publish them. Mr. Woodfall was tried for printing qia.or 
in the Public Advertiser one of these letters which printers. 
was deemed a libel, and Mr. Almon was tried for re- }727™* 
publishing the same letter in a monthly miscellany, 
called the London Museum. Almon’s case came first 24 June 
under inyestigation, and the jury found him guilty of *7”” 
publishing. ‘The verdict against Woodfall was, guilty . 

Of printing and publishing only. Almon’s counsel 19h June 
moved for a new trial, on the grourid of the evidence *”” 
being insufficient to prove any criminal intention, or 
evenany knowledge of the London Museum being sold 
at hisshop. Affidavits were exhibited to prove that 
the compilation in question wastheproperty ofanother 
bookseller named Miller; sent to Almon’s shop with- 
out his privity; sold by his servant without consulting 
him; and that he had immediately on discovering the 
fact, prevented the further sale. One of the jury also 

_ tendered an affidavit of his having joined intheverdict 

under the influence of mistake, as he had incorrectly 

conceived a point of law; but this affidavit was of 

course refused by the court. It appeared from the 

report of the trial, read by Lord Mansfield, that in 

giving his charge to the jury, he said there was ev1- 

dence of the publication if they believed the witness; 

and directed them, if they were not satisfied that the 

blanks in the information were filled up according to 

the truesense and meaning of the writer, to acquit the 

defendant: the epithets false, scandalous, and. mali- 

cious, used inthe information, were inferences of law, 

drawn from the paper itself; and not facts to be prov- 

ed. After the case had been ably argued by counsel, 27% Jue 

and time taken bythe court toconsider, they gavean + 

unanimous opinion, that none of the matters urged on 

behalfofthe defendant, nor allofthemaddedtogether, 

were reasons for granting a new trial. In Woodfall’s 224 June 

case two motions were made: thefirst bythedefendant ‘7’ 

to stay the entering up of judgment on the verdict; 
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. the other by the attorney-general, for entering a 
verdict according to the legal import of the finding 

, of the jury. ‘This latter motion was first discussed, 
and Lord Mansfield, in reporting the proceedings, 
stated his directions to the jury in these terms: 
‘To consider whether all the muendos, and all 
the applications to matter and persons made by the 
information, were, in their judgment, the true » 


. Meaning of the paper? If they thought otherwise, 


to acquit the defendant; but if they agreed with 
the information, and believed the evidence as to 
the publication, they should’ find him guilty. 
Whether the paper was in law a libel, was a ques- 
- tion of Jaw upon the face of the record, for after 
conviction a defendant might move in arrest of 
judgment if the paper was not a libel: the epithets 
m the information were formal ‘inferences of law 
from printing and publishing ;. no proof of express 
malice was ever required, and it is in most cases 
impossible to be given. Where an act, in itself in- 
different, if done with particular intent, becomes cri- 
minal, there the intent must be proved and found ; 
but where the act is itself unlawful, as in this case, 
the proof of justification lies on the defendant ; and 
in failure thereof, the law implies a criminal in- 
' tent.” Lhe Court agreed in this opinion, but from 
the ambiguous use of the word only in the verdict, 

ordered a new trial. § 3 
__ ‘The sentiments delivered by Lord Mansfield on 
this and similar occasions, produced much discussion 
among lawyers, as wellasthe publicat large, andsoon 
became an object of parliamentary animadversion. 
The ground taken in opposition to the sentiments of 
the Jord chief justice, promised a great share of popu- 
larity ; the trial by jury is generally and deservedly, 
dear to the nation, and every attempt to abridge the 
& See Burrow’s Reports, vol. v. 266), 2086; Reports of these trials in separate 


pamphlets, and the periodical publications ; Letters to Mr. Almon in matter of 
libel 5 and Robert Morris’s Letter to Sir William Aston, 
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powers or restrain the decisions of that inestimable 
tribunal, excites horror from its manifest tendency 
to encroach on, and ultimately destroy, every valu- 
able charter and social immunity. Labelling was the 
darling offence of the day, and when in impeding a 
practice so dangerous,’ it became necessary for the 
nobleman at the head of the common law, to assume 
a technical principle expressly repugnant to the 
course of popular predilection, and assailable by a 
numberof specious arguments calculated for thelevel 
of every understanding, he exposed himself'to a most 


unequal and dangerous contest : his opponents were 


secure of popularity ; and the obloquy attending his 
doctrine was sufficient to deter many from espousing, 
and more from publicly avowing their assent to his 
opinion. All the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench, and the majority of eminent lawyers, agreed 
with Lord Mansfield ; the public was decidedly hos- 
tile, and the transaction occasioned differences of 
opinion among the professors of the law, which can 
never be thoroughly reconciled. 

In the Upper House, the discussion was brought 
forward by Lord Chatham, who took occasion to 
digress from a business then in agitation, for the 
purpose of expressing his sentiments on the modern 
manner of directing juries from the bench. Lord 
Mansfield candidly and explicitly avowed the prac- 
tice, shewing it to be founded on reason, and an- 
cient usage. He declared his opinion, « ‘That a 
libel or not a libel, was a matter of law to be de- 
cided by the bench, and the question to be left to 
the jury, was only the fact of printing and publish- 
ing.” Lord Chatham and Lord Camden both eX- 
pressed astonishment and abhorrence at this doc- 


trine, but the House returned to the more immedi-’ 


ate object of discussion. 

Perhaps this debate, thus irregularly introduced, 
was principally designed to extract from the lord chiet- 
justice aclearand irrevocableavowal of his judgment 
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in order to afford the better foundation to a motion 
which Serjeant Glynn had then in contemplation 


’ to make, and of which in a few days he gave notice. 


It was for the appointment of a committee to quire 
into the administration of criminal justice, and the 
proceedings of the judges in Westminster Hall, par- 
ticularly in cases relating to the liberty of the press, 
and the constitutional power and duty of juries. 
This motion was supported byall the talents of opposi- 
tion, and no argument or mode of expression omitted ) 
which would inflame the public mind, or cast disgrace 
on the character of Lord Mansfield. Serjeant Glynn 
affirmed, that a general belief prevailed of the judges 
being unfriendly to juries, encroaching on their con- 
stitutional power, and laying down false law in order 
to mislead them in their verdicts. A great display 
of legal knowledge was made by the serjeant and 
Mr. Dunning in supporting the motion; they were 
combated by De Grey, the attorney-general, and 
Sir Gilbert Elliot ; and Lord Mansfield’s character 
was strenuously and honourably defended by Lord 
Clare and Mr. Jenkinson. The conduct of Wed- 
derburne and Burke was highly honourable ; for 
while they supported the motion, they disclaimed 
and reprobated all those asperities of diction which 
had been used in speaking of the lord chief-justice, 
and paid the merited tribute of applause to his ex- 
traordinary talents, and conspicuous integrity. The 
motion was lost by. a large majority. " 

It now became indispensably necessary for Lord 
Mansfield to place his sentiments in so clear a view, 
that they should no longer be subject to misrepre- 
sentation, and for that purpose he demanded a call ° 


_of the House. -As he did not state precisely what 


were his motives for this measure, great expectations 
were entertained, of his intending voluntarily to 
defend his ownconduct, and explain thegrounds and 


* 
» 184 to 76, _ It is to be observed, that this debate took place before the 
changes in the ministry already noticed. 
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authorities which served as a basis for his opinion. 
But he had no such intention, nor was it requisite, 
or even prudent for him to undertake the task: he 
deliveredtotheclerk of the House, for the information 


of the members, a copy of the unanimous opinion of | 


the court of King’s Bench in Woodfall’s case ; a pa- 
per drawn with great precision, and containing in 
small compass the merits and the law. Lord Cam- 
den inquired if this paper was to be entered on the 
journals, but being answered in the negative, on 
the following day attempted to renew the discus- 
sion. He considered the paper left by Lord Mans- 
field as a direct challenge to him, and proposed six 
interrogatories, which the chief-justice very proper- 
ly declined answering. After some ineffectual en- 
deavours to engage Lord Mansfield in a discussion 
of the question, it was left for the decision of the 
courts of law: a motion afterward. made in the 
‘Lower House, for leave to bring in a bill to ascertain 
the powers of juries in case of libels, was over-ruled.' 

_ One of the most extraordinary subjects which for 
a long time occupied the attention of Parliament, 
presented itself this session. A petition was lodged 
against Hugh Roberts, the returning officer of New 
Shoreham, for returning a candidate with only 
thirty-seven votes, in prejudice of another who had 
eighty-seven, although he had queried seventy-six 
of the number. In his defence the officer disclosed 
a shocking and disgusting scene of venality, per- 
jury, and hypocrisy. A majority of the freemen 
formed themselves into an association, denominated 
the Christian Club : the pretended motives of their 
confederacy were piety and charity; the real pur- 
pose, corruption. They made a traffic of their 
oaths and consciences, offered the borough for sale 
to the highest bidder, and utterly precluded the 


i 918 to 72. The motion was made by Mr. Dowdeswell, and a draft of the 
, intended bill, forming the basis of one afterward introduced by Mr. Fox, may be 
seen in Rivington’s Annual Register for 1791, p, 138, 
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cH AP. other freemen from any beneficial exercise of their 
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18th, 


franchise. ‘They were bound to secrecy and to 
each other by oaths, writings, and bonds with large 
penalties, and carried on their negotiations by 
means of a select committee, who, under pretence 
of scruples of conscience, never voted at elections 
themselves ; but having sold the borough, and re- 
ceived the stipulated price, directed the suffrages 
of the rest, relying on this complicated effort of | 
fraud to prevent detection, and enjoy without re- 
morse the fruits of their dishonesty. At a late 
vacancy, cecasioned by the death of’ Sir Stephen 
Cornish, five candidates appeared for the borough, 
and a committee of five was appointed by the club 
to treat for the sale. General Smith, one of the 
candidates, offered three thousand pounds, and 
to build at Shoreham six hundred tons of ship- 
ping. Mr. Rumbold offered thirty-five pounds a 
man, to all the freemen; his proposal was accept- 
ed, but his agent was directed not to take notice 
of voters who were not of the club. The return. 
ing officer who had been a member of this society, 
and was well acquainted with their measures, having 
taken umbrage at some of their proceedings, de- 
termined to thwart and oppose them. He there- 
fore obtained the opinion of counsel, and although 
the majority of voters took the oaths against bribe- 
ry and corruption, he considered them disqualified, 
and made his return accordingly. As the select 
committee appointed under Mr. Grenville’s act, 
could not take proper cognizance of these flagitious. 
transactions, they reported them to the House, and 
Roberts was ordered to attend at the bar, His de- 
fence not appearing sufficient intirely to’ exculpate 


_ him, though his conduct was acknowledged to be 


founded on proper principles, he was reprimanded 
by the Speaker, and discharged. The circum- 
stances thus disclosed were afterward taken into 
consideration, evidence examined, and a bill brought, 
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in, by which, after several alterations, amendments, 
and debates, eighty-one freemen of Shoreham, 
named in the bill, were disfranchised, and rendered 
incapable of voting at any election of members of 
Parliament, and the right of electing members 
for that borough extended to all the freeholders in 
the Rape of Bramber in the county of Sussex, who 
had tenements of the annual value of forty shillings. 
This measure was by some considered too lenient, 
and proposals made utterly to distranchise the bo- 


rough, but the precedent was thought dangerous ;: 


others, on the contrary, were desirous to limit the 
punishment to the operations of law on the guilty 
individuals, but this was rejected, as affording, 
from the difficulty of obtaining legal evidence, a 
prospect of certain immunity.* 
Inthe course of the session, several attempts were 
made by the opposition to introduce popular laws, 
and. raise popular questions. A bill was brought 
into the House of Commons for repealing a clause 
in the Nullum Tempus act ; it was read twice, but 


lost on the third reading by an inconsiderable majo- | 


rity'. The Duke of Richmond moved the House 
of Lords to reverse its resolution of not impeaching, 
directly or indirectly, the judgment of the House 
of Commons, in the Middlesex election; Lord 
Chatham moved for an address, praying the King 
to dissolve the Parliament; and Alderman Saw- 
bridge, in the Lower House, made a motion to 
shorten the duration of Parliaments. All these 
efforts were unsuccessful ; but Alderman Sawbridge 
renewed his motion in every session till his death. 


* Debates; Annual Register, 1771, p. 545 History of the Boroughs, ke, of 
Great Britain, vol. iii. p. 525 article Shoreham, 
1 164 to 155. 3 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


1771—1772. 


Dispute between the House of Commons and the city. — Pub- 


lacation of debates. — Colonel Onslow’s complaint of a breach 
of privilege. — Printers ordered to attend at the bar— 


their contumacy — order for taking them into custody — pro- 


_ elamation — they are arrested and discharged. — Complaint 


against other printers— their conduct. — Conduct of the 
minority. — The messenger arrested — carried before the lord- 
mayor — and holden to bail. — Proceedings in the House of 
Commons. — Alderman Oliver and the lord-mayor committed 
to the Tower. —- Zeal of the populace. — Proceedings of the 
common council. — Address of Wilkes in eluding the resent- 


_ ment of Parliament. — Committee appointed —their report. — 


Debates on the Durham Yard Bill. — End of the session. ~ 
City petition — the King’s answer.— Divisions in the City 
purty.— Death of the Earl of Halifax —and consequent 
changes in administration. — Meeting of Parliament. — Aug- ~ 
mentation of naval establishment. — Petition for relief from 
subscription to the articles of religion — motion to bring it in 
rejected. — Church Nullum Tempus. — Dr. Nowell’s sermon 
on King Charles’s martyrdom — debates on expunging the 
vote of thanks to him. — Motion for abrogating the observance 
of the thirtieth of January. — Efforts of the dissenters. — 
Motion to repeal the test laws. — Bill passes the Lower House 
— but is rejected by the Lords. — Marriage of the King’s 
brothers. — The King’s message to Parliament. — Royal 
marriage bill — passes the Lords — protest — passes the Com- 
mons. — Close of the session. — Strength of administration. — 


~. Misfortunes in the royal Sumily. — Death of the Princess 
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HE disposition to oppose the proceedings of 
the legislature, which had long distinguished 


i771. the city of London, still prevailed, and produced a 
Dispute contest between the House of Commons and the 


between 


the House lord-mayor, which is curious in its progress, and. 
of Com- “memorable from the result. f 
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Notwithstanding the known law and privilege of cH a P. 


parliament, the printers of certain newspapers were 
in the habit of detailing the debates of both Houses. 
These communications were highly gratifying to 
the public, and the success of a newspaper was prin- 
cipally dependent on the reports of parliamentary 
proceedings. But as all these papers were devoted 
to the purposes of party, little care was taken to im- 
part a just detail of the speeches, and they were fre- 
quently misrepresented in a manner which could 
hardly be considered accidental. The only effectual 
remedy for this grievance, was a general inforcement 
of the senatorial privilege: for ifthe House admitted 
the right of the printers to report correctly, and left 
to individuals the task of appealing to the courts of 
law against false statements, the proceeding would 
- have been found circuitous, uncertain and dan- 
gerous. ‘The other mode had been frequently fol- 
lowed ; the printers were summoned to the bar, and 
fined or reprimanded according to the nature of 
their demerits. 

In this session, Colonel George Onslow made a 
complaint to the House of Thompson and Wheble, 
two publishers of newspapers for misrepresenting the 
speeches, and reflecting on several of the members. 
The obnoxious passages being read by the clerk, 
Colonel Onslow moved that the printers should be 
brought to justice, for infringing the standing order. 
‘This practice, it was observed, had attained an infa- 
mous height; members were represented to the 
world as uttering sentiments theynever pronounced ; 
and their characters were often by these means de- 
graded in the opinions of their constituents. The 
practice had not prevailed in former times: even 
during the most violent opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole, no transactions or speeches were published, 
except during the intervals of parliament, and then 
only ina decent manner : and it was now absolutely 
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necessary either to punish the offenders severely, or 
reverse the standing order. . 
The motion was combated by an assertion, that 
the ministerial papers were no less abusive than 
those devoted to the opposition ; it was argued, that 
the imparting to constituents the parliamentary be- 
haviour of their representatives, was founded on the 
truest principles of the constitution, and misrepre- 
sentations ought to be punished legally, on complaint 
from the individual affected, and not by the hand of 
power, and weight of the legislature, whose exercise 
of authority is always odious and oppressive. Colonel 
Onslow’s motion was however carried*, and the prin- 
ters ordered to attend at the bar of the House.” 
The execution of this order was adjourned several 
times, and when the House demanded the appear- 
ance of the printers, it was discovered that their last 
order of adjournment had not been served. Another 
excuse of the same kind was admitted; but the par- 
ties still remaining in a:state of contumacy, the ser- 


jeant at arms was directed to take them into cus- 


tody. This order was not obtained without a violent 
debate: the number of the minority was inconsider- 
able’, but the arguments used in the House, and the 
time which elapsed from the first agitation of the 
business, occasioned many discussions both in con- 
versation and in print, and enabled the party in the 
city who were desirous of opposing government, to 
concert a plan of operations. | 

When the serjeant at arms went to the houses of 
the parties, they were constantly denied, and the ser- 
vants accompanied their answers with contemptuous 
sneers ;. which being reported to the House, Mr. 
Onslow moved for an address to the King, to issue 
a proclamation, with a reward to any person who 
should apprehend the offenders. In consequence of 


2 G0 to 55. 517 to 160. 
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this proclamation, Mr. Wheble was taken by one 
Carpenter, a printer, and carried before Alderman 
Wilkes, who not only discharged him, but took re- 
cognizances for prosecuting the person by whom he 
was apprehended. Mr. Wilkes wrote in justification 
_of this conduct to the Earl. of Halifax, secretary 
of state, observing that the proclamation did not 
charge Mr. Wheble with any crime, and by taking 
him into custody, the rights of an Englishman, as well 
as the chartered privileges of the city, were grossly 
violated. Mr. Thompson, another printer, was simi- 
larly.arrested, and discharged by Alderman Oliver. 
Both aldermen gave certificates to the persons who 
apprehended Wheble and Thompson, testifying that 
they had brought before them the persons indicated 
in the proclamation, and were entitled to the reward; 
but the collusion was so palpable that the lords of 
the Treasury refused payment.°. ny TOG 
_. As it was, before:this period, apparent, from the 
conduct of Thompson and Wheble, that they would 
escape the intended punishment. Colonel Onslow 
preferred a fresh complaint against six other printers 
for the same offence,. and, after a considerable oppo- 
sition, they were ordered to appear at the bar. On 
the appointed day, four presented themselves; three 
were reprimanded and discharged*; the case of one 
was adjourned* ; a fifth could not attend, being in 
custody in Newgate by order of the House of Lords‘ ; 
the other, whose name was Miller, refused to. obey 
the summons, and, on the motion of Mr. Onslow, 


*.Mr, Dowdeswell attempted to interest the House of Commons in Carpenter’s 
behalf, and received the following humorous answer from Wedderburne: “ As to 
the affair of Mr. Twyne Carpenter, I can see no reason for supporting him: as I 
understand it, the manis Mr. Wheble’s devil. Wheble was arrested by his own 
devil; he was discharged from the illegal arrest of this devil ; the devil was 
hound over to answer ; whether printer beats devil, or devil beats printer, is of no 
consequence ; there may be the devil to do;. there will be the devil to pay ; if the 
devil has had the reward that was advertised, the devil has fairly outwitted the noble 
lord near me : whether he has, or not, I do not know, but I hope this House will 
have nothing to do with him.” 

? Baldwin, Wright, and Bladon. e Evans. £ W. Woodfall. 
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an order was issued for taking him into custody by 
the serjeant at arms. 

In these transactions the minority showed a deter- 
mined spirit of opposition, and professed a resolution 
to harass the House by frequent motions of adjourn- 
ment: and amendment; on the first debate they di- 
vided the House three-and-twenty times; on the last 
thirteen. This proceeding gave additional courage 
to their adherents in the city, and accordingly on the 
next day the finesse of arresting Thompson’ and 
Wheble took place. The order for taking Mr. Miller 
into custody being previously made, could not be pre- 
vented; but a plan was laid for resisting the effect of 
the speaker’s warrant, and disgracing the officers of 
the House of Commons. When the messenger ap- 
peared, Miller refused to submit to the arrest, and 
violence being used, a constable, prepared for the 
purpose, took charge of the officer, and carried him 
to Guildhall, to answer for the assault. Mr. Wilkes, 
the sitting alderman, having finished the business of 
the day, refused to take cognizance of the affair, and 
the parties were conducted to the Mansion-house. 
The lord mayor, Brass Crosby, was indisposed, and 
therefore deferred the business till six o’clock in the 
evening®, in which interval, the messenger sent for 
Mr. Clementson, deputy serjeant.at arms. At six 
o’clock thelord mayor, attended by Aldermen Wilkes 
and Oliver, admitted the parties; Mr. Miller made 


his complaint, and the lord mayor asked the mes- 


senger what offence the printer had committed, and 
by what authority he presumed to assault him? The 
officerpleadedthat heacted under the direction of the | 
speaker, and produced his warrant. The deputy- 
serjeant, who waited to hear what were the cireum- 
stances alleged as an assault, now announced himself, 
and said he came there by the speaker’s command, 
to demand, not only the messenger, but Miller his 


8 Tt was about three when they came to the Munsion-house, 
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ei and he did demand them in the most so- CH 4 P. © 
emn manner. After some observations on the im-  *#X. 
propriety of arresting a citizen, by any person who 
was neither peace-officer nor constable, and on the 
violation of the charters by a caption, made without 
the knowledge or authority of the lord mayor, Mr. 
Clementson’s application was refused, and Mr. Mil- 
ler discharged. ‘The assault was next proved, which 
consisted in taking Miller by the arm, in order to 
pring him before the House of Commons. The 
messenger, by Mr. Clementson’s direction, refused 
to give bail to answer this complaint, and a warrant 
for committing him to the compter was signed by the | 
lord mayor and the two aldermen. When the mat and holden 
ter had proceeded to this extremity, and the officers se 
wereready totakeaway the messenger, bail was given. 

The deputy-serjeant at arms immediately related Proceedings 
~ these transactions, which were received with great See of 
indignation by the House. Orders were issued for Commons. 
the lord mayor and Alderman Oliver to attend in 
their places, and Mr. Wilkes at the bar. Mr. Crosby, 19th and 
in his defence, alleged that his oath as an alderman ah 
of London, obliged him to defend the charters of 
the city, which he produced, and required to be 
heard by counsel. ‘This proposition was strongly 
enforced by Alderman Trecothick, Sir J oseph Maw- 
bey, and others, but rejected”, though an order was 
afterward made that he might be heard by counsel 
on all points which did not controvert the pri- 
vileges of the House: the lord mayor’s clerk was 
also directed to attend with the book of minutes, 
and the recognizance entered into for the messen- 
ger’s appearance was erased. 2 Da Be 

After some delays, occasioned by Mr. Crosby's 2h. 
illness, he was heard in his own defence, having.7re- jor mayor 
fused the indulgence of counsel, on account of: the declared 
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absence of all those of whose assistance he was par- 
ticularly desirous. The evidence being concluded, 


‘ the House, after a debate which lasted till near one 


o’clock in the morning, resolved, That to release 


_ a person taken by virtue of the speaker’s warrant ; 


Oliver. 


_ And the 


lord mayor 
committed 
to the 
Tower. 


to apprehend the messenger of the House for exe- 
cuting his warrant ; and to hold. the messenger to 
bail for such pretended assault, were all breaches of 
privilege.” ad : 
It was then proposed to proceed against Mr. Oli- 
ver. A motion of adjournment was made on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour, but negatived®. 
The alderman, being called on for his defence, said; 
“he owned and gloried in the fact laid tohis charge; 
he knew that whatever punishment was. intended, 
nothing he could say would avert it; as for himself 
he was perfectly unconcerned ; and, as he expected 
little from their justice, he defied their power.” A 
motion being made for committing him to the Tower, 
Colonel Barré, after a violent and indignant speech, 
quitted the House, attended by above twenty-tive 
or thirty members. An amendment was moved, to 
place the delinquent members in custody of the 
serjeant at arms, instead of committing them to the 
Tower, which in all probability would have passed, 
had not. Mr. Oliver pertinaciously refused making 
the slightest. concession.! tae 
“When the lord mayor again attended the House, 
all the avenues were beset by a clamorous and out- 
rageous mob, who insulted several of the ministerial 
members, particularly Lord North and Mr. Fox ; and 
defying the civil power, would probably have: pro- 
ceeded to the greatest outrages, had they not been 
tranquillized by some of the popular members. Se- 


_ veral of the opposition party refused to appear in the 


House, and Sir George Savile and Mr. Burke re- 


® 214 to 97. 


1 The question for his commitment was carried, 170 to 38, 
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tired before the debate; saying ‘* they considered 
the refusal to hear the lord mayor by counsel, as a 
prohibition of justice.” In consideration of his ill 
health, it was moved that Mr. Crosbyshould be taken 
into custody by the serjeant at arms, but he disdain- 
ed the intended lenity. He said his health was con- 
siderably amended; he had no favour to ask of the 
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House; and, in justice to his honourable friend, he — 


ought to be sent to the Tower; he thought he had 
acted rightly, and on a similar occasion would adopt 
the same mode of conduct. An amendment was 
then moved, and after a debate which lasted till near 
midnight, he was committed to the Tower. 

The mob, considering the chief magistrate of the 
city as a martyr in the cause of freedom, took the 
horses from his carriage, and drew it to Temple 
Bar, where they shut the city gates, and insisted on 
the deputy-serjeant at arms quitting the coach, and 
proceeding no further: the lord mayor was obliged 
to interpose, and quiet them, by an assurance that 
the gentlemen by whom he was accompanied were 
his particular friends, and were escorting him home: 
at the mansion-house the populace retired, and Mr. 
Crosby went privately to the Tower. A few days 
afterward, the populace showed their indignation 
by hanging and beheading on Tower Hill, with 
many ignominious circumstances, effigies represent- 
ing persons of high rank, who were inimical to their 
favourites. 

The city zealously espoused the cause of their 
magistrates. At a court of common-council, con- 
vened at Guildhall, where Mr. Trecothick officiated 
as locum tenens for the lord mayor, public thanks m 
writing were voted to the chief magistrate and the 
two aldermen; a committee of four aldermen and 
eight commoners was appointed to assist in their de- 
fence before the House, and empowered to employ 
such counsel as should be thought fit, and to draw on 
the chamber of London for any sum not exceeding 
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five hundred pounds. When Crosbyand Oliver were 
in custody, and these exertions could be no longer 
beneficial, the committee ordered the expences of 
their table to be paid by the city; writs of habeas 
corpus were by their instructions sued out, and the 
prisoners separately conveyed before Lord Mansfield, 
and Lord Chief Justice de Grey; counsel attended, 
but after a full hearing, the judges declared them- 
selves not authorized to interfere, and the prisoners 
were remanded. In the ensuing term they were 
again brought, by writs of habeas corpus, before the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, but in 
both, the Bench declared themselves unable to re- 
verse the proceedings of the House of Commons, and 
the prisoners were therefore obliged to remain in cus- 
tody till the prorogation of parliament, whichin course 
terminated theircaptivity. Their dischargewas cele- 
brated with illuminations and public rejoicings; the 
were, by order of the common-council, attended from 
the Tower to the Mansion-house, by a magnificent 
procession of city officers in their robes; while a large 
concourse of people testified unbounded exultation. 
Mr. Wilkes alone escaped with impunity: by a 
letter to the speaker he refused to appear in the 
house, unless called to his place as member for Mid. 


‘dlesex. Other orders for his attendance being like- 


wise disregarded, the House was embarrassed: Mr. - 
Wilkes’s partizans urged the propriety of vindicating _ 
the diguity of parliament, and not permitting him to 
escape, while his fellow-delinquents were subjected 
to such severe punishment ; but the ministry, appre- 
hensive of exposing themselves in a further contest 
with such an opponent, evaded all further discussion 
of the point, by an expedient, in which conveniency 


_ was consulted more than dignity: an order was pass- 


ed for the attendance of Mr. Wilkes on the eighth 

of April, and the House adjourned till the ninth. 
A secret committee of twenty-one members was 

appointed forthe purposeof asserting and maintaining 
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the dignity of parliament: they sat with great dili- 
gence and perseverance upwards of a month. Great 
expectations were formed of the result of their de- 
liberations, and the friends of the lord mayor and 
alderman were preparing themselves accordingly ; 
but when the report was presented, it merely recom- 
mended that Miller should again be taken into cus- 
tody by the serjeant at arms. The report was suc- 
cessfully ridiculed by Mr. Burke, and a motion of 
thanks to the committee, made in such a burlesque 
style, that Lord North moved an adjournment: No 
further attempt was made against Miller, and from 
this period the publishers of newspapers, and other 
periodical works have been in theconstanthabit of de- 
tailing the proceedings of both Houses of Parliament.” 

Another occasion of contest between the city and 
the legislature arose in the bill for enabling certain 
persons to inclose and embank part of the river 
Thames adjoining to Durham Yard, Salisbury Street, 
Cecil Street, and Beaufort Buildings. The propo- 
sition was referred toa committee, who reported in 
its favour, and recommended that the bill should be 
brought in. The city, considering their property 
exposed to encroachment, were heard by counsel : 


™ See debates on the days mentioned in the margin; Annual Register, for 1771, 
chapter vi.; History of Lord North’s Administration, p.35 to 48; Reflections on 
the present dispute between the House of Commons and the magistrates of London ; 
and many other pamphlets, and all the periodical works of the time.—Having 
related these transactions with a minuteness proportioned to their singularity and 
the importance of the result, it may be proper to make a few observations. A broad 
statement, that it is but right and decent for the constituents to have an opportunity 
of knowing what is said and done by their representatives, appears almost a truism: 
but the daily publication of debates on subjects yet undecided is often productive of 
bad effects, by inspiring exaggerated hopes and unfounded fears, and by inducing 
members to address their sentiments rather to the galleries than to the chair. The 
disposition to debate on all public affairs has perhaps been increased by this practice ; 
but the disputants without doors are put much more on a level than formerly; every paper 
which contains the arguments of one side gives also the reply ; whereas formerly, 
political disputes were only judged of by patty pamphlets,and occasional publications 
of protests, and garbled debates. Every liberty may be perverted, and licentiousness 
may resule from malice or from ignorance; but guarded as the members of parlia- 
ment are, both by equal laws and exclusive privileges, they have little to fear from 
personal misrepresentation; and a moderate and timely exertion of the standing 
order to clear the house, when particular debates are expected, will always insure 
the nation against the effects of indiscreet publications of matters whiclr ought to be 
‘kept secret. - Rf 
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they produced a grant of Henry VIT. ofall the soil 
and bed of the river from Staines Bridge to a place — 
in Kent, near the Medway, and showed a’ lease 
granted by them, sixty-six years before this period, 
of a nook of the river at Vauxhall, under which 
they still continued to receive rent. On the other 
side a charter of Charles II. to the city was pro- 
duced, in which he reserved the bed of the river, 
and it was contended that the city by receiving the 
latter grant, abandoned the former. The charter 
of Henry VII. extended only to the soil of the river 
within the city and suburbs; the lease of Vauxhall 
was a mere encroachment, and the right of the city 


‘was utterly denied. ‘These arguments prevailed ; 


the bill was committed, and passed both Houses ; 
a protest was entered on the lords’ journals, signed 
by three peers only. A magnificent pile of buildings, 
called the Adelphi, has been erected on the site. 
In the speech from the throne, which terminated 
this long and active session, the King congratulated 
the Houses on those exertions which had averted a 
war, and enabled him, with confidence, to promise a 
continuance of peace. He exhorted them to employ 
their best endeavours in rendering the national hap- 
piness complete, by discouraging and suppressing all 
groundlesssuspicions, and domesticdisturbances. ‘I 
have no other object,”’ he said, “and I can have no 
other interest, than to reign in the hearts of a freeand 
happy people: and it is my earnest wish, that mysub- 
jects may not be prevented, by any mistakes, or ani- 
mosities amongst themselves, from enjoying, in the 
fullest extent, the blessings of a mild and legal go- 
vernment. The support of our excellent constitution 
is our common duty and interest. By that standard I 
would wish my people to tryall public principles and 
professions, and to look upon thoseas their most dan- 
gerous enemies,.who, under any pretence, would 
persuade them to violate those laws, and undermine 
that authority which the constitution has provided 
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for the purpose of preserving the general libertyand CHAe. 
happiness.” | | XIX. 

During the recess, the city had recourse to the ac- aa ul 
customed measure of addressing and petitioning the City peti- 
throne. Th@ir intention being announced, the lord- pr 
chamberlain wrote to the lord mayor, informing him - 
the livery could not be permitted to attend him to 
St. James’s ; and copies of this letter were posted in 
‘various partsof the city, under pretence of preventing 
thelivery from assembling. A petition was presented, ion. 
couched in the same language with others which had 
been previously addressed to the throne; it complained 
of the arbitrary, audacious, illegal, and wicked pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, in imprisoning 
the city members, and procuring the Durham Yard 
Act; and prayed the King to give peace tothe nation 
by aspeedy dissolution of parliament, and byremoving 
his present wicked and despotic ministers from his 
presence and councils for ever. The King, in answer, +. King’s 
said,he was always ready to exert his constitutional answer. 
prerogative in redressing real grievances, and the 
city of London should ever find him ready to listen 
to well-founded complaints; but he felt concern at 
seeing a part of his subjects still so misled and de- 
luded, as to renew, in such reprehensible terms, a 
request with which he had repeatedly declared his 
resolution not to comply. 

“At some preceding periods, this transaction would Division of 
have created a considerablesensation; but the public een: 
now observed it without concern; the moment of ° 
delusion was past, and the schism among the city 
patriots, which was increased toa great degree of per- Bf 
sonal animosity, rendered. their proceedings matter 
of indifference to all but themselves. Causes, which 
it is nolonger important toascertain, had created irre- 
parable variances among the leaders of city politics: 
their public meetings werescenes of hostility,clamour, 
and recrimination; and the press teemed with their 
mutual abuse. The societies which they had insti- 
tuted'were either dissolved, or weakened bysecessions 
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and rivalships; while the popularity for which they 
were thus indecently contending was visibly and daily - 
diminishing. During the confinement of the lord 
mayor, the ward of Farringdon strenuously recom- 
mended the election of Mr. Wilkes as sheriff, and 
hepromised to accept the officeif chosen. Hethought 
proper to wait on Mr. Oliver, who was expected to 
be sheriff, and announced himself as a probable co- 
adjutor. The imprisoned alderman was decidedly 
adverse to the measure, and, after remonstrating 
with him for a considerable time in vain, sent a letter 
to Mr. Wilkes’s deputy, stating the total difference 
of their political views, and his resolution for that, 
and many otherreasons, not toserve the office of sheriff 
with Wilkes. Notwithstanding this intimation, Mr. 
Wilkes persevered in offering himself a candidate, 
and at the close of the poll, he and Alderman Bull 
were returned by a large majority". Before they en- 
tered on their office, the new sheriffs appealed to the 
prejudices of the people, in-an address to the livery, 
declaring their resolution not to gratify an unprin- 
cipled administration, by permitting the military to 
attend the execution of the law on criminals. They 
afterward attempted to attract notice by some fac- 
tious frivolities, but the public no longer appeared 
interested in their manceuvres.° 

There was now, in fact, no plausible grievance 
to complain of; the ministry appeared more firmly. 
united among themselves, and better supported than. 
any precedingadministration, and daily obtained new 
accessionsof strength. Duringtherecess, the ofticeof 


* On this occasion the mob testified their approbation of Wilkes by burning i 
effigy John Horne, late rector of Brentford, who had of {ate distinguished himself 
as one of Wilkes’s principal antagonists. 

° Wilkes sent a message (16th Oct.) to Alderman Nash, the lord mayor elect, re- 
quiring him not to give any French wine at the entertainments at the Old Bailey ; 
the alderman very properly answered, that as Mr. Wilkes claimed a right of giving 
what he pleased, he could have no pretence for invading the privilege of another. 


~ The sheriffs, at the beginning of the session (23d October), affected to gratify the 


populace by throwing open the doors and galleries at the Old Bailey, and not per- 
mitting ‘money to be received by the door-keepers ; but this had no other effect than 
disturbing the order of the court, and incommoding the grand jury. 
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secretary of state, vacated by the death ofthe Earl CHAP. 
of Halifax, was conferred on the Earl of Suffolk, and . *!*- 
his place of lord privy-seal was accepted by the ~ ,,7,. 
Duke of Grafton; Lord Hyde succeeded on the 12th June. 
death of Lord Strange to the chancellorship of the 

duchy of Lancaster; but these changes made no 
alteration in the political system of administration. 

As no public business claimed particularattention, 21st Jan. 

the parliament did not meet before the holidays. \ecting of 
The King’s speech contained no topic of importance, parliament, 
and the addresses in both Houses were agreed to oo 
without.a division. The first debate in the House of Augmenta- 
Commons was occasioned by the motion to vote Sonpene 
twenty-five thousand seamen for the service of the lishment. 
current year. In support of this large establishment, 

‘the state of our possessions and relations in all quar- 
ters of the glebe was displayed. In India the French 
maintained a considerable navy, which-they had re- 

cently augmented, and the defence of oursettlements 
rendered it necessary to create a superior force. 

The apprehensions for the West Indies, during the 

late reported rupture, obliged the ministry to secure 
Jamaica, by maintaining an establishment sufficient 

to act as a check on Spain. The war between 

Russia and the Turks made British property insecure 

an the Mediterranean, unless protected in a more 
effective manner than usual; and it was represented 

asa great advantage to have a considerable naval 
armament always in a state of preparation. 

These arguments were combated by Admirals 

Keppel and Saunders, who affirmed the equipment 

‘+o be too small.if there was a probability of war, too 

large if a certainty of peace; they arraigned and 
condemned the whole disposition and management. 

of the navy. The ministry were accused, by other 
members, of making the King’s speech full of peace, 

and in a few days preparing for war ; the expence 

of the additional establishment was estimated at 
500,000/. and no argument could be adduced in fa- 
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vour of this augmentation, which would not, with 

equal propriety, apply to any other .year. Lord 

North observed the armament in India was-neces- 

sary, not only to cope with the French, but as a 

check on the conduct of the Company’s officers, of 

whose peculation and misconduct he grievously com- 

plained ; and he promised in a year to have eighty - 
ships of the line fit for service, which would at any 

time bea superior force to the French and Spaniards 

united. This measure was adopted. — 

Several attempts were made in this session to 
effect general or particular alterations in the consti- 
tution and regulations of the church. Among the 
earliest was the motion by Sir William Meredith, for 
leave to bring up a petition from some of the clergy, 
and of the two professions of civil law and physic, 
praying relief from the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The intention of the petitioners was 
well known ; they had long held assemblies at the 
Feathers Tavern, and, by public advertisement, in- 
vited all who considered themselves aggrieved by the 
laws relative to subscription, to unite in their efforts 
for obtaining redress. Their proceedings occasioned 
some animadversion, and the press was employed in 
impugning and vindicating their intentions.” The 
members therefore came to the House fully prepared 
on the subject, aware of its introduction, of the 
strength of argument by which the petition could 
be supported, and of the influence by which it was 
to be sustained. . 

The paper presented to the House, claimed for 
the petitioners certain rights and privileges, held of 
God only, and subject to his authority alone; but 
from which they were in a great measure precluded 
by the laws of subscription, which required them to 
acknowledge certain articles and confessions of faith 
drawn up by fallible men, to be all and every of 
them agreeable to the Scriptures. Independently of 
the encyoachment on their rights, they represented 
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the subscription as injurious to the Christian religion, 


by precluding inquiry into the true sense of the 
Scripture ; by enabling unbelievers to reproach the 


clergy with prevarication and flexibility to objects of 


lucre or political. consideration; by affording to 
Papists the advantage of reflecting on the religious 
establishment as inconsistently framed; by dividing 
the clergy ; and by occasioning scruples and embar- 
rassment of conscience to thoughtful and worthy 
persons, in regard to entrance into the ministry, or 
cheerful continuance in the exercise of it. The cle- 
rical. part. of the petitioners complained of being 
obliged to join issue with the adversaries of Revela- 
tion, by supposing the true sense of Scripture to be 
expressed in the established system of faith, or else 
to incur the reproach of having departed from their 
subscriptions, the suspicion of insincerity, and the 
repute of being ill affected to the church, whereby 
their utility among their flocks and their success 
against the enemies of Christianity, were generally 
obstructed. The petitioners educated with a view to 
the professions of civil law and physic, complained 
of being obliged at their first admission or matricula- 
tion in the. university, to subscribe unfeigned assent 
to a variety of theological propositions, which, from 
their immature age and want of leisure, they could 
not be supposed to have duly examined, and they all 
complained. of the injury posterity would sustain in 
being irrevocably bound to the tenets+of an age less 
enlightened than their own. In conclusion they pro- 
fessed.a full recognition of the King’s supremacy, and 
an abhorrence of popery, and prayed to be relieved 
from an obligation so incompatible with the right of 
private judgment, so pregnant with danger to true 
religion, and so productive of distress to many pious 
and; conscientious men; submitting their cause, 
under God, to the wisdom and justice of a British 
Parliament and the piety of a Protestant King. 
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The motion for receiving this petition was se- 
conded by Mr. Thomas Pitt. Sir William Meredith 
stated it as repugnant to the liberality of sentiment 
prevalent in this age, to oblige people to subscribe. 
to the truth of articles which they could not believe 5 
such a necessity produced habits of prevarication and 
licentiousness in the church, and had a tendency to 
destroy Christian charity. The establishment, he 
contended, would, by the proposed reformation, 
acquire a firmness which nothing could shake. 

‘The reception of the petition was: opposed on 
various grounds, and with great diversity of argu- 
ment, which occasioned a long and desultory debate. 
Sir Roger Newdigate deprecated the measure, as 
tending to destroy the very being of the church of 
England ; reproached the clergy with signing such 


_ petition, after they had subscribed the Thirty-nine - 


Articles; ridiculed their alleged scruples of con- 
science, and said it was such tender consciences that, 
in thelast century, subverted the church. He denied 
the power of the House to dispense with oaths, or 
receive a petition which would be a direct breach of 
the articles of union between England and Scotland. 
The King too was bound by oath never to admit any 
alteration in the liturgy, or in the articles. 

Mr. Hans Stanley delivered his sentiments with 
great moderation. ‘The petition appeared to him to 
contain a sort of contradiction, which rendered it an 
unfit subject for deliberation ; a minority in number 
came to solicit from the majoritya material alteration 
in religion’. He had heard it generally asserted, that 
the original intention of the petitioners was to object 
to certain articles of the thirty-nine, and toparticular 


parts of the liturgy ; but not being able to agree 


among themselves in all respects, they had placed the 


House as well as themselves, in a situation of cons 


®* About 240 persons subscribed the petition, of whom 200 were clergymen 
The whole number of the clergy was calculated to be 20,000. 
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siderable embarrassment ; they applied to become c Ha P. 


members of an ecclesiastical community, namely, the 
Church of England, yet desired the foundation on 
which that constitution is built to be removed. Pro- 
fessing himselfawarm friend to toleration, he resisted 


the right of separate sectaries to teach schismatical 


doctrines under the garb of the Church of England. 
No reformer, whose name has been transmitted with 
honour and approbation, ever framed so wild an idea 


as that of putting all religious creeds on a level. « If 


all the founders of religioussystems,” he said « were 
alive at the same time, I am persuaded they would 
compose as numerous an army as that with which 
Alexander subdued the Persian empire; yet every 
one of them would derive his tenets from the Scrip- 
tures: but the wisdom of all countries has rather 
chosen to trust to explanations, derived from the 
mature labour and consideration of' a venerable and 
pious hierarchy, than to the crude fancies and notions 
of every assuming dogmatizer, who desires to make 
himself famous for the singularity of his sentiments: 
on this account, systems and creeds have prevailed 


all over Christendom.” Denying that it was a great - 


hardship for persons who, from scruples of their own, 
could not accept church preferment, to seek other 
virtuous employments, he concluded with saying, 
he thought the peace of mankind a fortieth article 
which he prized as much as the other thirty-nine ; 
and although many disputes had arisen in the civil 
administration of the country, yet respecting its ec- 
clesiastical affairs, we had, since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, enjoyed more peace than any 
other age or country could boast. He pronounced 
it inconsistent and dangerous to introduce such a 
proposition to parliament ; for though a free coun- 
try may alter any law, for law is the creature of the 
legislature, and can be altered, yet there are laws so 
fundamental that they cannot be altered without 
shaking the basis of the state. 
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CHAP. Mr. Wedderburne, in opposing the petition, 
XIX. denied that it contained any thing detrimental to 
the compact of union between England and Scot- 
land, and cited precedents in which the church 
government had beenalready very properly changed. 

Mr. Burke resisted the introduction of the peti- 
tion, not because the Church of England could not 
subsist independently of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but because the petitioners, by the extraordinary 
latitude they had taken, rendered their objects inde- 
terminate. ‘* What are we to understand,” he said, 
‘< by the Holy Scriptures, which these gentlemen 
desire to make a profession of their -beliefin ? The 
Romish canon admits the books of the Apocrypha ; 
the canon of Luther excludes some parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the whole Epistle to the Hebrews; and. 
some ancient fathers have rejected the book of Re- 
velations. Mankind are as little likely to be of one 
mind on this, as on any other point.” 

Sir George Savile and Mr. Thomas Pitt defended 
the petition, and the character of the petitioners ; 
vindicated their pretensions to be exempt from sub- 
scription to complicated creeds; and asserted, that 
there was no argument urged against the petition 
which would not impeach the reformation. 

Lord North, Mr. Fox, and several other mem- 
bers of talents, opposed the reception of the petition, 
and were replied to by Sawbridge, Sutton, and 
Dunning. 

The case was generally argued, as it affected the 
clergy ; the House seeming to consider the opera- 
tion of the act upon the professions of law and 
physic of small importance to the public; but a 

- wish was expressed that the Universities would 

_ grant relief in that point, as well as to young stu- 
dents at the time of matriculation, Lord George 
Germaine descanted. at considerable length on the 
impropriety of this restriction. Mr. Soame Jenyns 
defended the Universities, and particularly Cam- 
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bridge, averring that they could not annul the prac- 
tice of enjoining a subscription, as it was founded 
on a royal statute, ordained at the instance of King 
James I. | 

The debate was long and spirited’; the cause of 
the petitioners, and of the Church, being defended 
with equal zeal and ability: nor was the subject 
treated as a party question, but discussed entirely 
on its merits. ‘The motion to bring in the petition 
was lost by a great majority.” . 
_ Another attack on the ecclesiastical establishment 
was made by Mr. Henry Seymour, who moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for securing the possessions 
of the subject against dormant claims of the church: 
this was called the Church Nullum Tempus bill. In 
support. of the proposition the common topics were 
alleged, tending to show the impropriety of tolerat- 
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ing long dormant claims, and the tyrannical and. 


oppressive use to which they might be applied. On 
the other side it was shown, that the Nullum Tem- 
pus claimed by the crown, and put an end to by a 
statute, was an engine in the hands of the strong to 
oppress the weak; whereas the Nullum Tempus of 
the church was a defence to the weak against the 
strong. ‘The motion was rejected.* 

Dr. Nowell, principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
in preaching before the House of Commons, on the 


P 217071. In detailing this debate I have principally relied on the History 
of Lord North’s Administration ; the author of which asserts, that he derived his 
information from minutes taken in the house, and never before published. The 
compiler of Debrett’s Debates has given two details, differing materially from each 
other, and from that I have principally consulted; but of them { have made some 
use. Some information has also heen derived from a variety of pamphlets, paru- 
cularly Wollaston’s Address to the Clergy ; Thoughts on the Dangers apprehended 
from Popery and Sectaries, by abolishing Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
Letters on the Subject of Subscription to the Liturgy and Thirty-nine Articles, 
published under the signature of Paulinus ; a Letter to the Members*of the House 
of Commons, respecting the Petition for Religion, by a Christian Whig ; and 
Tucker’s Apology for the Church of England. For a curious and characteristic 

-letter on this subject, see Gibbon’s Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 447. 
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sentiments which were considered highly repugnant 
to the liberties of the kingdom, as established by the 
glorious Revolution in 1688; this gave rise to ano- 
ther debate, in which an attempt was made to change 
the ecclesiastical regulations. Asonlythespeakerand 
four members were present at the delivery of Dr. 
Nowell’s discourse’, a motion of thanks, and for 
printing the sermon, was carried without difficulty ; 
but when the sermon was transmitted to the mem- 
bers, its contents excited severe animadversions. 
Mr. Thomas Townshend, it is said, moved that 
the sermon should be burnt by the common hang- 
man, as containing arbitrary, Tory, highflown doc- 
trines; and the motion would probably have been 
carried, had not the House recollected their previous 
vote ; it was then proposed, that in future, sermons 


_should be printed before the preacher was thanked; 


this was negatived by moving the order of the day. 
Yet the discussion was not permitted to end : the 
Honourable Boyle Walsingham, supported by Mr. 
Thomas Townshend, moved to expunge the thanks 
given to Dr. Nowell, which, after a strenuous con- 
test, was carried without a division.° 

In this debate many topics were introduced, 
tending to involve general questions of government, 
and reflecting on the character of Charles I. Lord » 
Folkstone ironically justified the preacher, because 
his doctrines were conformable to the service of the 
day, which was composed by Father Petre, confessor 
to James II. Alderman Sawbridge defended the 
murder of Charles, which he said was a just punish- 
ment for his dissimulation, oppression and cruelty ; 
and at the same time sarcastically inquired if these 
were the virtues which Dr. Nowell meant to recom 


" Gibbon’s Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 450. ; , 
* In the course of the debate the order of the day was moved and negatived by 
152 to 41. 
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mend to the King’. In pursuance of these senti- 
ments, Mr. Montague moved for a repeal of the act 
for observing the thirtieth of January, which he ob- 
served was in some measure blasphemous, as it con- 
veyed a parallel between Charles I. and our blessed 
Saviour. The liturgy was defended by Sir Roger 
Newdigate, and the motion lost on a division." 

In this interval the protestant dissenting ministers 
were actively engaged in preparing an application to 
Parliament, for «A legal security against those penal- 
ties to which such of them were liable as could not 
conscientiously comply with the terms of the Tole- 
ration Act; and also to obtain relief for tutors and 
schoolmasters from those oppressive laws to which 
they were exposed, and from the inconveniences. 
which they actually suffered in endeavouring to get 
the natural course of those laws obstructed*.” The 
penal laws originally enacted against Dissenters were 
extremely severe; but by the Toleration Act, passed 
soon after the Revolution, all Dissenters were ex- 
empted from the operation of the old laws who would 
subscribe the doctrinal articles of the church of Eng- 
land, which included thirty-five and a half out of 
thirty-nine’. This act was framed with the full as- 
sent of the Dissenters of those days, who were strict 
Calvinists: but in ashort period afterward, schisms 


© Since the publication of the first edition of this Work, I have learnt from 
unquestionable authority, that Dr. Nowell undertook to preach this sermon at 
the express request of the speaker, who after hearing it, observed, good humouredly, 
that he would be attacked by the Reviewers. Before it was prinied, in pursuance 
of the order of the House, Dr. Nowell waited on the speakesy and offered to ex- 
punge or qualify any expression which might be thought exceptionable, but was 
answered, ** By no means.”’ Several other persons, eminent for judgment and 
moderation to whom he submitted it, concurred in praising it, without suggesting 
the necessity of an alteration, It was therefore not without great surprise that 
Dr. Nowell learnt the censures his sermon bad occasioned; censures which, per- 
haps, gave him greater uneasiness than those who pronounced them intended to 
convey. 

4125 to 97. 

x This account of the intention of the Dissenters, is taken verbatim from A Free 
and Dispassionate Account of the late Application to Parliament, by Dr. Siennest, 
a very eminent dissenting teacher. 

Y Those excepted are the 34th, 35th, 36th, and part of the 2oth. 
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CHAP. arising amiong them, many denied the right of a 


XIX. 


17726. 


,Christian society to impose articles of human com- 
position on any of its members. ‘These principles 
prevented many of the Dissenters from subscribing 
the articles, and frequent attempts had been made in 
former reigns to relieve them from the subscription 
and test laws. Although these efforts did not suc- 
ceed, ministers were highly sensible of the merits of 


- the Dissenters, in establishing the House of Hano- 


ver on the throne; and their orderly and exemplary. 
conduct occasioned the laws against them to be con- 
sidered as mere dead letter. 

In the debate on the petition of the clergy, and 
in the publications which it occasioned, the usual 
acknowledgments were made in favour of the Dis- 
senters, and wishes were expressed that they might 
speedily be relieved from the necessity of subscrip- 
tion. Anxious to take advantage of a moment so 
apparently favourable, .the ministers residing in 
London, some of whom heard the debate, imme- 
diately entered into a consultation, and agreed that 
it was highly eligible to secure the benefit of the 
present disposition of the House, and petition for 
that relief they had so long desired, and had been 
waiting for an opportunity to obtain. The limit- 
ation of the period for preferring petitions was.an 
insurmountable obstacle to their soliciting the co- 
operation of their brethren in the country, and they 
therefore intended to defer the proposed application 
till another session, when, at one of the meetings, in- 
telligence was communicated of the favourable dispo- 
sition of government; accompanied with the offerof a 
person in high station to bring in their bill by way of 
motion, which could bedoneat any timein the session.” 

The hopes of'the Dissenters were thus inflamed to 
a most sanguine confidence: they distributed among 


% See the Case of the Dissenting Ministets, by Israel Mauduit; A Free and 
Dispassionate Account of the late Application, by Dr. Stennett 5 and Vindication of 
the Protestant Dissenting Ministers, by Dr. Kippis. 
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the membersof Parliament, a partial and exaggerated 
statement of their grievances, and anticipated com- 
plete success. The motion for leave to bring in a 
billfor their relief was made by Sir Henry Houghton, 
and seconded by Sir George Savile: on this occasion 
the principle was fully debated; the hardships im- 
posed by the law on Protestant Dissenters were dis- 
played and descanted on with the uimost force, and 
the generous and tolerating principles of the British 
constitution invoked for their relief. In reply it was 
observed, that as the laws in. question were never en- 
forced, the Dissenters could have no room to com- 
_ plain; they were demanding relief who never felt an 
injury; and asthey were never called on to subscribe, 
they were never exposed to the rigours of the law: 
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to them then it was not an evil; but, if repealed, all 


the barriers erected by the prudence of former legis- 
latures, against the enemies of the Church, would be 
destroyed: enthusiasm onthe onehand, and infidelit 

on the other, would ascend the pulpit, and distribute 
their pernicious dogmas without possibility of re- 
straint, or fear of punishment. Publications inimical 


to the Church, or to the Christian religion, were dan-_ 


gerous only ina small degree, because they could be 
answered in the same manner, and fell into the hands 
of persons whowere disinterested and unprejudiced ; 
but the delusions of the pulpit could never be too 
cautiously guarded against, because they were deli- 
vered to an audience prepared, for the most part, to 
receivethe desired impression, and those who uttered 
them could not be refuted. If the Dissenters, asa 
respectable body, claimed regard to the tenderness of 
their consciences, the members of the established 
church, more numerous, and not less respectable, 
had. prior claims on the regard of the legislature. 
The present ought, it was said, to have been entitled 
anact for the encouragement of Presbyterianism, and 
for weakening and destroying the Church of Eng- 
land; it tended to revive extinguished animosities 
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between the body of the people and the Dissenters, 
and to establish a republican religion, which had 
been at all times the sworn foe to monarchy. 

The cause of the Dissenters, however, was sup- 
ported by the greater share of ability, and the mi- 
nistry shewing a decided predilection for the mea- 
sure the bill passed speedily, and almost without 
opposition, through the Lower House. Inthe Lords 
it met a different fate: it was read a first time, 
but, on the second reading, the motion for commit- 
ing it was rejected by a large majority.* 

A message from the King, relative to the mar- 
riage of Princes of the Blood, which was delivered 
in the course of this session, produced several ani- 
mated debates, and claimed a considerable share of 
public interest. In the summer of the year 1771, 
the Duke of Cumberland, one of the King’s brothers, 
privately married Mrs. Horton, widow of Christopher 
Horton, Esq. of Catton Hall, in the county of Derby, 
and daughter of LordIrnham: when the match was 
publicly announced, His Majesty forbade them the 
court. The displeasure shown by the King on this 
occasion did not deter the Duke of Gloucester, in 
the ensuing spring, from avowing as his consort the 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, whom he had 
espoused in 1766. 

‘The message stated, that the right of approving all 
marriages in the royal family, had ever belonged to 
the Kings of this realm, as a matter of public con- 
cern; and recommended to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to take into serious consideration, whether it 
might not be wise and expedient to supplythe defect 
of the laws, and bysome newprovision, more effectu- 


* 102 to 99. The bill was supported by the Duke of Richmond, Lord 


Chatham, Lord Shelburne, and Lord Lyttleton ; Lord Mansfield and Lord Cam- 


den are also said to have divided in the minority for committing it; among 
the principal opponents of the bill were Lord Bruce, and Lord Gower ; Drum- 
mond, Archbishop of York; Terrick, Bishop of London ; Lowth, then Bishop 


o ee Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough; and Barrington, Bishop of 
andaff, 
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marrying without the consent of the King, his heirs 


and successors. In consequence of this message, a 
bill was brought into the House of Lords, by which 
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it was declared that none of the Royal Family, being © 


under the age of twenty-five years, should marry 
without the King’s consent ; after attaining that age 
they were at liberty, in case of the King’s refusal, 
to apply to the privy council, by announcing the 
name of the person they were desirous to espouse, 
and if, within a year, neither House of Parliament 
should address the King against it, the marriage 
might be legally solemnized ; but all persons assist- 
ing in, or knowing of an intention in any of the 
Royal Family to marry without fulfilling these cere- 
monies, and not disclosing it, should incur the penal- 
ties of a premunire. 

This bill was vehemently opposed in all its stages ; 
the House divided, on the second reading, on the 
preamble and on every one of the clauses, and seve- 
_tal proposed amendments were rejected. On the 
third reading, the Marquis of Rockingham opposed 
the bill, on the supposition, that the Royal Family 
might in time become so extensive as to include 
many thousand individuals; the bill in all its parts was 
defended by the lord chancellor ; Lord Camden ob- 
jected to it for the reasons assigned by the Marquis 


26th. 
Royal mar- 
riage bill. ~ 


3d March. 


of Rockingham, and deprecated the annulling of a | 


marriage between persons of mature age. ‘The bill 
passed without amendment” ; two strong protests 
were entered on the journals, the first signed by 
fourteen peers, the latter by six, two of whom had 
signed the former, and an additional article by the 
Earl of Radnor alone. 3 

In the house of commons an opposition equally 
strenuous was made, and every clause in the bill 
was debated with acrimony and pertinacity ; but at 
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3 & 
CHAP. length it passed without amendment. The King, in 
XIX. closing the session, expressed his satisfaction at the 
wy, temper and prudence with which the deliberations 
10th June. had been conducted ; thanked Parliament for the 
Glows ofthe additional security provided for the honour and wel- 
fare of his family, and requested them to use their 
best endeavours in cultivating and improving a 
spirit of harmony and confidence in all ranks of the 
people. bs 
Strength of Lhe affairs of government were now conducted 
dministra- with more regularity, and a greater appearance of 
he; concord and firmness, than had been hitherto ex- 
perienced since the first resignation of Mr. Pitt. The 
‘minister, by the suavity of his manners, attached 
many friends, and tranquillized many opponents, 
while the increasing prosperity of the nation enabled 
him with confidence to hold out the agreeable pros- 
pect of a reduction of the national debt. The city 
is? patriots, divided, enfeebled, and reduced both in 
_ numbers and popularity, could no longer give unea- 
siness to the court, or agitate the people.* 
Misfortunes But when the course of public affairs no longer 
re Royal presented motives of disquiet, the King suffered 
fenlly. ‘severe. afflictions in his own family. He considered 
his dignity injured by the marriage of his brothers, 
and found himself compelled to testify disapproba- 
, tion by severity, and apply to the legislature for pro- 
‘sthFe. tection against the recurrence of similar acts. He 
Deahof had the misfortune, early in this year, to lose his 
the Princess se . 
Dowagerof SUTViving parent, whom he loved and honoured with 
Wales, all the ardour and reverence becoming the filial cha- 
racter. The slanders with which this amiable princess 


¢ 


was assailed during the latter part of her life excited 


© Crosby, Oliver, and Wilkes, received (24th June), by a vote ef the common 
council, cups in commemoration of their exertions in behalf of the printers, but the 
public expressed’ no particular sensation on the occasion, Wilkes and Bull, the 
sheriffs, on completing the first. six. months of their office (6th April) affectedly ad- 
dressed the livery, with a congratulation that the number of unhappy objects under 
their care in jails and prisons had not been increased by any dlegal royal Proclamation, 
Or commitments during pleasure made by either House of Parliament, This 
manceuvre was also disregarded. 
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only a virtuous indignation in the King against her CH AP. 
factious calumniators, and increased his affection for XIX. 
her, as he considered her ease and happiness a sacri- ae 
fice to the turbulence of those whose principal en- ; 
mity was levelled at the proceedings of his govern- 

ment. Her death was sudden, and took place in the 
fifty-fourth year of her age. 

An event which occurred in another part of the Revolu- 
world, affected the King, in a most sensible manner, Denar. 
as the honour of his sister was involved in suspicion, 
and she was far removed from the sphere of his pro- 
tection, and from the still greater blessing of those 
equitable tribunals, where every one, without. pro- 
tection, may defy oppression, and, fortified with con- 
scious innocence, surmount the efforts of malicious 
confederacy. The marriage of the Princess Caroline 
Matilda with Christian VII. King of Denmark, was 
hailed as an event which promised to strengthen 
the Protestant interest, and produce commercial 
benefits to the British nation: in every personal 
view it was ominous and inauspicious, being one of 
those alliances in which neither similarity of dispo- 
sition, nor any other requisites, were found to ensure 
felicity. Christian, contemptible for his imbecility 
and credulity, abandoned himself to irregularities of 
every kind, too puerile, effeminate, and dissolute for 
commemoration®. Among his favourites was Stru- 
ensee, a man of obscure birth, but no inconsider- 
able talent ; he was bred a physician, but uniting 
with his medical acquirements some knowledge of 
the civil law, he obtained rapid promotion at the 
court of Copenhagen, and was raised to the office 
of prime minister. His principal coadjutor was 
Brandt, a youth of noble birth and conspicuous cou- 
rage, but inferior in talents to Struensee. The 
Queen Dowager of Denmark, Julia Maria, enter- 
tained a dislike against her daughter-in-law, arising 
principally from her wish to direct the reins of go- 

. 4 See Gibbon’s Posthumous Works, voli, p. 445. 
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CHAP. vernment and secure the succession to the crown to 


XIX. 
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15th and 
16th. Jan. 


her younger son, Prince Frederick, in both which 
objects she considered Matilda a principal obstacle. 
The mental and corporeal weakness of the King 
rendered him abjectly passive ; and it became the 
point of contest whether the Queen Consort, or the 
Queen Mother should govern the kingdom in his 
name. The emissaries of Julia-Maria exerted every 
artifice to prejudice the people against the young 
Queen, and succeeded in exciting jealousies and sus. 
picions of the most odious nature. The favour en- 
joyed by Struensee was a source of dissatisfaction to 
many of the courtiers who strengthened the oppos- 


‘ing party: Struensee’s own imprudence, and the 


unsuspicious disposition of Matilda, afforded great 
advantages ; and at length a conspiracy: was formed 
for seizing her, Struensee, Brandt, and all their-ad- 
herents. This project was executed after a grand. 
masked ball at the royal palace. Struensee and 
Brandt precipitated in a moment from the summit 
of power, were cast into prison, loaded with fetters, 
and finally, after undergoing great indignities, 
yielded up their lives on a scaffold. 

The unfortunate Queen, having performed the 
tenderest ofmaternal duties, was retired to rest, when, 
at five o’clock in the morning, she was awaked by a 
female attendant, who presented to her the King’s 
order to remove for a few days to one of the royal 
palaces in the country. The Queen comprehending 
at once the nature and extent of her misfortune, 
rushed. from her bed, and sought the presence of her 
husband ; but at the sight of Count Rantzau, one of’ 
her enemies in the antichamber, she recollected the 
necessity of attending to her dress, which she had 
totally forgot, and retired to her chamber to remed 
the indecorum; but when she again attempted to go 
out found her passage impeded by an officer, placed 
by Rantzau for that purpose. She overcame this 
obstacle, as well as the impediment of two soldiers, 
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who crossed their firelocks at the door of the anti- 
chamber; butwhen, with great difficulty, she reached 
the King’s apartment, he had beenremovedtoanother 
part of the palace. This precaution the conspirators 
adopted from fear of the Queen’s influence ; the King 
was with great difficulty prevailed on to sanction 
their measures; a moment’s interview would have 
frustrated all their plans, and rolled back the stream 
of ruin on themselves. Matilda’s misfortune was now 
complete; she wassurroundedby enemies, whoseeing 
her entirely in their power, treated her with sarcas- 


tic insolence; she was driven with the utmost ra-_, 


pidity to the castle of Cronsburgh, distant about 
twenty-four miles from Copenhagen, and there con- 
fined. 

After the execution of Struensee and Brandt, the 
Queen Dowager’s party showed a disposition to pro- 
ceed to similar extremities against Matilda, but they 
were deterred by the resolute interference of 
George III. Articles were undoubtedly exhibited 
against her, and examinations taken, but to what 
they amounted cannot at present be exactly known. 
The.common report was, that the articles supposed 
to be proved were sent to London, and submitted to 
the examination of the most eminent civilians, who 
though consulted separately, unanimously declared, 
that the evidence, far from amounting to legal con- 
viction, did not sanction a presumption of guilt; 
and they added, they did not only refuse credit to 
the facts, as lawyers, but were obliged to disbelieve 
them as men. 

This contemptible triumph over a depraved and 
debilitated monarch, and an artless and unsuspect- 
ing Queen, is called the Revolution in Denmark. 
‘The powerful and spirited interposition of the British 
crown procured the Quéen’s release in about four 
months after her confinement in the fortress of 
Cronsburgh. She was conveyed, under the escort 
of a British squadron, to Stade, in the Hanoverian 
dominions, and was afterward removed to the castle 
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cH a P. of Zell, where the liberality of the King, her brother, 
XIX. provided her a becoming household, and where she 


1772. 


_ prised with the unexpected intelligence, 


lived in a state of honourable retirement till a pre- 
mature death terminated her days at the age of 


twenty-four.° 


° 10th May 1774. In the preceding aecount I have principally consulted 
Wraxall’s memoirs of the courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna, in the 
years 1777, 1778, and 1779, vol.i. letter 2. The following account of the unfor- 
tunate Queen’s removal and subsequent conduct, given by Mr. Coxe, in his Travels 
in Poland, &e. book ix. chap. i. is sufficiently interesting to suspend for a moment 
the strict duty of the historian, and gratify the reader by an affecting view of suf- 
fering Majesty.‘ During her confinement (at Cronsburgh) she inhabited the go- 
vernor’s apartment, and had permission to walk upon the side-batteries, or'upon the 
leads of the tower. . She was uncertain of the fate that awaited her; and had great 
reason to apprehend, that the party which had occasioned her arrest meditated still 
more violent measures. When the English minister at Copenhagen brought an order 
for her enlargement, which he had obtained by his spirited conduet, she was so sur- 
that she instantly burst into a floed of tears, 
embraced him in a transport of joy, and called him her deliverer. After a short con- 
ference, the minister proposed that Her Majesty should immediately embark on 
board of a ship that was waiting to carry her from a kingdom in which she had ex- 
perienced such a train of misfortunes. | But however anxious she was to depart, one 
circumstance checked the excess of her joy; a few months before her imprisonment 
she had heen delivered of a princess, whom she suckled herself. The rearing of this 
child had been her only comfort; and she’ had conceived a more than parental at- 
tachment to it, from its having been the constant companion of her misery. The 
infant was at that period afflicted with the measles; and having nursed it with un- 
ceasing solicitude, she was desirous of continuing her attention and care. All these 
circumstances had so endeared the child to her, rendered more susceptible of tender- 


~ hess ina prison than in-a court, that when an order for detaining the young princess 


was intimated to her, she testified the strongest emotions of grief, and could not, 
for some time, be prevailed upon to bid a final adieu. At length, after bestowing 
repeated caresses upon this darling object of her affection, she retired to the vessel in 
an agony of despair. She remained upon deck, her eyes immovably directed toward 
the palace of Gronsburgh, which contained her child that had been her only comfort, 
until darkness intercepted the view. The vessel having made but little way during 
the night, at day-break she observed with fond satisfaction that the palace was still 
visible, and could not be persuaded-to enter the cabin as long as she could discover 
the faintest glimpse of the battlements, Queen Matilda,” the same elegant author 
continues, ** was naturally of a lively disposition, until her misfortunes brought ona 
settled melancholy, which preyed upon her mind. In company she endeavoured to 
dissemble her sorrows, and assume a cheerfulness to which her heart was a stranger, 
She became extremely fond of solitude; and, when alone, indulged her grief in the 
most bitter lamentations. She retained, to her lastmoments, thesmost unaffected 
attachment to her children in Denmark: with all the anxiety of a parent, she made 
repeated inquiries after them; and was delighted with receiving the minutest ac- 
counts of their health, amusement, and education. Having obtained their Portraits 
from Copenhagen, she placed them in her most retired apartment; often apostro- 
phized them as if they were present; and addressed them in the tenderest manner,”’ 
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LETTERS between Lord Bure and Lord Mst- 
coMBE, on the state of Parties and Politics, 
previous to and during Lord Bure’s Adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Dodington to Lord Bute. 


(Extract.) 22d December, 1760. 
riaae more I think of the conversation of last Saturday 

about single resignations, or even combined agores~ 
sions, the more I am confirmed in my opinion that nothing 
_ should be done that can justly be imputed to precipitation, 
nothing delayed that can be imputed to fear of them. 
‘This I say in case of aggression, which I think and 
hope will never happen. However, as I think they will 
drop off ere long, you will be pleased to think only with 
yourself, and your royal master, of proper persons to 
fill up the first rank with you in case of death or de- 
sertion. 

Remember, my noble and generous friend, that to re- 
cover monarchy from the inveterate usurpation of oligarchy 
is a point too arduous and. important to be achieved with- 
out much difficulty, and some degree of danger; though 
none but what attentive moderation and unalterable firmness | 
will. certainly surmount. 


Paper read by Mr. Dodington to Lord Bute. 
W 16th January, 1761. 

Ir the intelligence they bring me be true, Mr. Pitt goes 
down fast in the city, and faster at this end of the town: 
they add, you rise daily. © 

‘This may not be true: but if he sinks, you will observe 
his system sinks with him, and that there is nothing to re- 
place it but recalling the’troops and leaving Hanover in de- 

osit. ; 

If this should come to be the case, and you cannot make 

a separate peace upon the present foot, it seems not far off, 
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either from absolute necessity, or from the arrogance of 
thosewhose presumption and court to the closet first plunged 
us into this distress, or from the united voice of the most 
affectionate of His Majesty’s subjects. Should not a mea- 
sure so extremely popular as the sacrificing that country to 
this for a time, to secure an honourable and advantageous 
peace, both which experience has shewn cannot be done by 
sacrificing this country to that: should not then a measure 
so endearing, so much beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions three months ago, come immediately from the King, 
and, by his order, be carried into execution by the hands in 
which he places his whole confidence? Be pleased to reflect 
a moment on this, and prepare yourself for this event, if 
necessity, presumption, or the voice of the nation should 
force it upon you. | .- 


Lord Melcombe to Lord Bute ‘ 
on Mr. Pitt’s resignation. 


(Extract.) 6th October, 1761, 

I sincrrexy wish your Lordship joy of being delivered of 
amost impracticable colleague, His Majesty of a mostimpe- 
rious servant, and the country of a most dangerous minister, 
Tam told that the people are sullen about it. 


Lord Bute to Lord Melcombe. 


8th October, 1761. . 
_ My dear Lord, 

Wuarever private motives of uneasiness I might have in 
the late administration, I am far from thinking the dissolu- 
tion of it favourable in the present minute to the King’s af- 
fairs. Without entering into the causes of the war, it is 
sufficient to observe, that it was a national one, and that 
the honour of the nation is pledged to support its allies, 
You, my dear Lord, cannot dislike it more than I do; but, 
as we have to do with a most treacherous enemy, whose in- 
famous prevarications have been so lately experienced, we 
must act with redoubled vigour and spirit before we can 
hope to bring them to such a peace as, from our repeated 
conquests, this country has a right to expect, such a peace 
as I (with this load of responsibility) durst put my name to. 
This being so, the change of a minister cannot, at 
present, make any remarkable change in measures, I sigh 
after peace, but will not sue for it: not out of pride or 
from motives of self-preservation, (though both might 
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without dishonour be urged) but from a thorough convic- 
tion that begging it from France is not the way to procure 
it. Indeed, my good Lord, my situation, at all times peri- 
lous, is become much more so, for J am no stranger to the 
language held in this great city: our darling’s resignation is 
owing to Lord Bute, who might have prevented it with the 
King, and he must answer for all the consequences; which 
is, in other words, for the miscarriage of another’s system, 
that he (Pitt) himself could not have prevented. All this 
keeps up my attention, strengthens my mind without alarm- 
ing it, and not only whispers caution, but steadiness and 
resolution. 


Lord Melcombe to Lord Bute, (in answer.) 
8th October, 1761. 


Tlook upon the late event as an obstacle removed, not as 
added, when peace is to be treated. Your Lordship may 
remember some months ago I said I thought Mr. Pitt 
would never make peace, because he could never make such 
a peace as he had taught the nation to expect. I suppose 
he now sees that we are within a year or two of an imprae- 
ticability of carrying on the war upon the present footing, 
and may think, by going out upon a spirited pretence, to turn 
the attention and dissatisfaction of the public on those, who, 
at a ruinous expence, are to carry on his wild measures, 
and whom they have been taught to dislike by a total aban- 
donment of the press to him and his creatures, which I 
humbly hope you will now think proper to employ better. 

I can say nothing to the treachery and prevarication of 
France in the late negotiation, being totally ignorant of all 
those transactions. I entirely agree with you that we must 
act with redoubled vigour in carrying on the war, to obtain 
a proper peace; but it may be a doubt whether carrying it 
on in the same manner may be prudent, or even long prac- 
ticable. . 

I also agree with your Lordship, that where honour is 
pledged it must be maintained ; but whether, after what we 
haye done to support our allies, we cannot maintain it at a 
less expence than ruin to ourselves without effect to them, 
may be worthy of consideration. Iam scnsible I am writing 
upon a subject I am no ways informed about. ‘The mention 
made ofit in your letter drew me intoit. Ihavedone. As 
you approve of the war, in what manner soever you carry 
it on, I shall never say one word more against it, public of 
private, but will support it ree I am called on, as well 
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as my distance from the scene of business will allow me. i 
told you I would do so (after having told you my opinion) 
when you did me the honour to command me to be your 
friend. Indeed, my dear Lord, I wish and mean to serve 
you, and am sure I never will disserve you, which is, I fear, 
as far as my poor abilities are likely to go. I am glad 
the King has given the seals; and as you approve of it, I sup- 


en they are well disposed of. The sooner it is public the 


etter. Iwish they had been given as soon as they were 
resumed. aS 

I think there can be nothing in the House of Commons : 
if there should, Mr. Grenville, no doubt, will do his best. I 
fear he is not very popular there; but you have friends there 
that are so, and very able too. The insolence of the city is 
intolerable. They must, and they easily may be taught 
better manners. I was bred a monarchy man, and will die 
so; and I do not understand that men of that rank are to 
demand reasons of measures, while they are under His Ma- 


Jesty’s consideration. As to you, my dear Lord, I am sure 


you laugh at them, and know that the moment they are 
threatened with the King’s displeasure, those who were at 


your throat will be at your feet. 


Lord. Bute to Lord Melcombe, in answer to a letter of 
-_. "eproach on the refusal of a Request. 
8th February, 1762. 
* ** In short, my Lord, though I cannot prevent um- 


brage being taken at my not satisfying every wish, I shall - 


certainly hinder any reasonable ground of complaint con- 
cerning things I have once promised. I own, and without 
blushing, I have been very unfortunate in the means I have 
for years taken, of cementing friendships and procuring at- 
tachments. Others with much less trouble, perhaps without 
my sincerity, succeed better; but I repine not; conscious of 
my own feelings, conscious of deserving better treatment, I 
shall go on, though single and alone, to serve my King and 
country in the best manner my poor talents will allow me ; 
happy, too happy, when the heavy burden that I bear shall 
be removed, and placed on other shoulders, | 


Lord Melcombe to Lord Bute. 


gi 13th April, 1762, 
ot The people are intoxicated with conquests : his 
partizans take effectual care to combine the idea of Mr. Pitt: 
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with it. His party rises: they attack you publicly, in all 
‘conversations, and now in writing, personally, in the most 
audacious manner, reproach you with following his example. 
Does the body of office assist them in all this? No.—Does 
it litt a finger against them ?— Yet less. They observe a 
worse than Spanish neutrality; and though it is probable 
they may have no compact with your enemy, yet they will 
not, most certainly, shew you their compact among them- 
selves, as they find they are in no danger of your declar- 
ing war. Would they then have Mr. Pitt again? No — but 
they desire to have that phantom followed enough to inti- 
midate you, if you offer to break through their measures of 
government, or interfere with their disposition of the emo- 
juments of it, by which alone they know they can be defeat~ 
ed. Butif you were to go too fast in the one, or meddle at 
all with the other, they would, in my opinion, rather have 
Mr. Pitt than you, because they would think, in the first 
place, that he must be a little humbled by adversity, and, in 
the next, that they could better struggle with his popularity, 
transitory and ill-founded, than with your credit with the . 
King, built on the solid foundation of honour as well as 
inclination. 

* * * T do indeed most earnestly insist upon a totally new 
system, and that cannot take place without new hands; for 
these cannot give up the old one without passing condemna- 
tion on themselves, the authors of it, for servile and in- 
terested purposes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE relative to the discontinuance of 
the Prussran Supssipy. 


The King of Prussia to King George III. 


~ a Breslaw, ce 22 Janv. 1762. 
Monsieur mon frére, 

La longueur de la Campagne derniere, et differentes 
fatalités survenués de suite, m’ont empéché d’ecrire plutot 2 
Votre Majesté. A present voila limperatrice de Russie 
morte, et le Grand Duc qui m’a temoigné en toute occasion 
de ’amitie est sur le tréne. _Je suis persuadé que pour peu 

\ que le Sieur Keith sache apelin de ces circonstances, qu'il 
Z 
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en’ pourra tirer un parti avantageux. Pour moi, je ne 
doute pas que cette année ci ne soit plus heureuse que les 
‘precedentes, et ne nous mette en etat d’obliger nos ennemis a 
des conditions de paix plus honorables pour nous que les 
loix arrogantes, qu’ils vouloient nous prescrire. La declara- 
‘tion de guerre des Espagnols est, selon moi, avantageuse 
al Angleterre, en ce que la grande superiorite de la flotte 
Britannique trionfera des Espagnols comme des Francois. 
Quelle gloire pour le regne de Votre Majesté de rendre par 
- la sa nation la dominatrice des mers, sans contradictions, 
et a nous tous d’avoir resistés, et de nous étre soutenus 
contre les forces réunies de toute Europe! Il n’est question 
que d’un peu de constance et de ferméte pour terminer 
cette funeste guerre 4 l’avantage de l Angleterre et de ses 
alliés; mais il faut perseverer jusqu’au bout; je vois encore 
difficultés sans nombre; elles m’encouragent au lieu de me 
rebuter, par l’esperance de les vaincre. Personne ne prend 
plus d’interét que moi a la gloire et 4 la prosperité de Votre 
Majesté; je la prie d’en étre convaincué, ainsi que de la 
haute estime avec laquelle je suis, 

Monsieur mon frére, 

de Votre Majeste 
le bon frére, 
Frederic. 


Lord Bute to Messrs. Keith and Wroughton. 
St. James’s, 23d February, 1762. 


a 


Gentlemen, 


All the letters which I have received from Keith, since 
he late great event, have been already acknowledged. I 
congratulate you very sincerely upon the symptoms which 
have hitherto appeared of a change in the measures of your 
court, so greatly to be wished, for the good of Europe. At 
the same time I cannot but acquaint you with the particular 
pleasure and satisfaction with which the King received your 
accounts of the very friendly disposition of the present Em- 
peror towards His Prussian Majesty, hisvisible disinclination 
towards France, and above all his intention to do all in his 
power towards bringing about a peace between the powers at 
“war, upon reasonable terms. 

‘This was’ the most capital point in the instructions which 
His Majesty commanded me to send you, upon the first 
view of the late Empress’s death. And it is still that which 
the King would have you recommend with the greatest 
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zeal, and in which we hope that His Imperial Majesty will 
employ all his credit and. influence, and especially with the 
King of Prussia. The reports which you have made, and 
those which we have received from Mr. Mitchell, of the 
good prospect of a speedy reconciliation between those two 
courts, must undoubtedly give pleasure here ; but I must at 
the same time observe to you, that it arises chiefly from the 
hope and expectation that His Prussian Majesty will be 
earnestly exhorted by the Emperor, rather to put an end, 
by reasonable and proper terms, to his war with the Empress 
Queen, than encouraged by him to persist in it. 


Iam, with great truth and regard, 
Gentlemen, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
Bute. 


Lord Bute to Messieurs Knyphausen and Mitchell. 
: a St. James’s, ce 26 Fevrier, 1762. 


-Messieurs, 


Comme vous sembliez souhaiter d’etre mis en etat de 
depecher votre courier ce soir méme, je n’ai pas voulu dif- 
ferer de m’informer de la reponse qu'il plairoit au Roi que je 
vous rendisse sur les instances pressantes que vous avez faites 
dernierement au sujet du subsidie; et l’ayant fait ce matin 
je vais en consequence, vous faire part des intentions de sa 
Majesté la dessus, afin d’eviter les meprises qui se peuvent 
glisser dans les rapports de ce qui se traite en des conferences, 
et pour que vous en puissiez rendre un compte authentique 
au Roi votre maitre. 

Je vous dirai donc que Sa Majesté se trouve encore por- 
tée d’inclination, comme auparavant de fournir l’aide pe- 
cuniaire en question au Roi de Prusse, mais comme le grand 
evenement que nous avons vu arriver dans le nord a operé 
un changement qui semble promettre les plus grandes faci- 
lités a Sa dite Majesté pour amelioration de sa situation 
presente en la tirant de ces dangers multiplies auxquels elle 
setoit trouvée exposée, le Roi souhaiteroit que le secours 
qu il voudroit preter a ce prince, dit plutét aider 4 la con- 
clusion de la paix qu’ 4 la continuation de la guerre. 

"est dans cette vue que Sa Majeste a attendu avec tant 
@impatience la lettre que vous avez tant de fois annoncée de 
la part du Roi de Prusse, comme aussi les ecclaircissemens 
quelle avoit demandée par le canal de son ministre 4 Magde- 


bourg. 
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Les voila enfin arrivés ces depeches de M. Mitchell, mais: 
sans avoir apporté la moindre ouverture dans aucun des 
points essentiels qui en sont le sujet, qui put satisfaire a la 
juste attente du Roi. Je suis obligé d’en dire autant par 
rapport a ce que vous m’avez fait Phonneur de me commu- 
niquer des instructions de Sa Majesté Prussienne qui ne 
s’ouvre le moins du monde au sujet des conditions particu- 
lieres, sur lesquelles elle voudroit conclure la paix ; se bor- 
nant au contraire, aux expressions generales de sa disposi- 
tion a conclure sur un pied qui seroit conforme 4 ses inte- 
terets et a sa gloire. ~ 

Il est vrai que par une lettre de plus fraiche datte Mr. 
Mitchell nous apprend la mission d’une personne accreditee 
et munie des plein pouvoirs du dit Roi 4 la cour de Russie, et 
que Sa Majesté a bien voulu lui faire savoir que c’etoit pour 
s’en servir si occasion se presentoit. Elle ne s’explique 
pas d’avantage, et ne fait la moindre communication au Roi 
des instructions particulieres, qu’elle auroit données 4 ce 
ministre, ; ; 

‘Vous jugez bien, messieurs, qu’un silence si extraordinaire 

_ par rapport a un objet qui interesse les deux cours a un tel 
point ne sauroit etre regardé qu’avec beaucoup de surprise 
par sa Majeste ; je vous assure pourtant qu'il ne l’a nuile- 
ment fait changerde resolution. Mais elle continue d’esperer 
que le Roi votre maitre se determinera enfin a lui faire part 
de ses idées au sujet de la paix; et elle se flatte en méme 
tems qu’elle les trouvera propres a faciliter Pobtien-de ce bat 
tant desirable. 

Des que le Roi aura eu cette consolation, il ne se perdra 
pas un jour a moyenner a Sa dite Majesté, la remise des. 
670,000 livres sterling. Et comme ces sentimens et cette 
intention du Roi, ne sont seulement raisonnables en eux 
mémes, mais quils se trouvent aussi marqués au coin de 
Pamitié et de Pattention les plus parfaites envers Sa Majesté 
Prussienne, Je me flatte qu'une telle ouverture ne sauroit 
manquer d’étre recue avec la méme cordialité, avec la quelle: 
on la fait, et qu’il y sera repondu dune maniere 3 lever 
toutes les difficultes qui subsistent actuellement ; evenement 
qui me rejouira infiniment en mon particuliere, 


J’ai Vhonneur d’etre, 
avec a consideration la plus parfaite, 


Bute. 
5 1 
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The King of Prussia to King George Ill. 
a Breslaw, ce 12 Mars, 1762. 
Monsieur mion frére, 


Les nouvelles qui viennent de Petersbourg depuis la 
mort de limperatrice sont si favorables que je les com- | 
munique avec joye 4 Votre Majeste. Lenouvel Empereur 
est entierement dispose a la paix. Les soins de M. Keith 
ont beaucoup contribue 4 entretenir cette disposition avan- 
tageuse. J’ai envoye le Baron Goltz a Petersbourg pour 
complimenter ce Prince sur son avenement au tréne, et il 
est em méme tems charge de plein pouvoirs pour signer la 
paix, si !Empereur y consent. Cette negotiation passe par 
les mains de M. Keith: L’ Angleterre n’a pas éte-en guerre 
contre le Russie, et lesinteréts de Votre Majesté ne peuvent 
rien souffrir de cette paix de sorte que je n’ai aucun re- 
proche a me faire, et je suis méme persuade qu’elle sera 
bien aise de cet evenement: Voila la grande alliance sepa- 
ree; c’est un tres grand article; si avec cela nous parvenons. 
a pousser la cour de Vienne vigoureusement, il. faudra bien 
qu’elle prenne enfin des sentimens plus modérés qu’elle n’en 
a Marqué jusqu’ici, et son consentement a la paix entrainera. 
infailliblement celui de la France. J’ai regardé de tout 
tems la reine de Hongrie comme la promotrice de la guerre. 
presente et Votre Majesté verra que la guerre ne finira 
que lorsque cette Princesse: commencera 4 craindre pour 
ses propres etats. Je souhaite d’avoir toujours des nou» 
velles agréables 4 marquer a Votre Majesté; je la prie ce- 
pendant de croire que personne ne prend plus que moi 
de part a ses interéts, etant avec le plus. grand attache- 
ment. 

Monsieur mon frére, 
De Votre Majesté 
Le bon frére, 
Frederic. 


George III. to the King of Prussia. 
( Answer.) 
Monsieur mon frére, 

En remerciant Votre Majesté des deux lettres qu’elle a pris 
la peine de m’ecrire le 22 de Janvier, et le 12 du courant, 
je la felicite trés sincérement de ’heureux changement ar- 
rivé en Russie, et particulierement sur la declaration, faite, 
le 23 du mois passé, par cet Empereur aux cours de 
Vienne, de Versailles, et debieeeh La resolution qu’a. 
; A . 
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prise ce digne Prince de faire connoitre a tout le monde ses 
sentimens par rapport a la guerre presente, et son inten- 
tion de contribuer, de tout son possible, au retablissement 
@une paix generale, m’a été infiniment agréable; et ma 
facon de penser. sur ces grands objets y correspond en- 
tierement, je ne manquerai pas de cooperer, par tout ce qui 
pourra dependre de mes soins, a un dessein si salutaire. En 
méme tems, je prie Votre Majesté d’etre persuadée, que je 
Souhaite toujours egalement de pouvoir 4 son assistance, 
Elle voit pourtant combien mes facultés diminuent de jour 
a autre, en suite de la nouvelle guerre, ou je me trouve en- 
gagé, et des secours indispensables pour le soutien de mon 
bon et ancien allié le Roi de Portugal. Ce n’est pas que 
des que Votre Majesté m’aura confié les moyens, dont elle 
propose de se servir pour lobtention de la paix, je ne SOis 
resolu de faire tout ce qui sera en mon pouvoir pour aider 
a sa réussite. Je suis, avec la plus parfaite estime et affec- 
tion, 

Monsieur mon frére, 
De Votre Majesté 
a St. James, Le bon frére, 
ce 30 Mars, 1762. George R. 


‘ Lord Bute to Mr. Mitchell, 
St. James’s, 26th March, 1762. 


* * The Prussian ministers having yesterday acquainted 
me that they had information from their court, of some 
overtures supposed to have been privately made from hence 
to the court of Vienna, and having desired that I would 
communicate the particulars for their master’s satisfaction: 
In order to enable them to set the matter in a true light, I 
gave them a sight of the precis of the King’s order of the 
12th of January last, to Sir J oseph Yorke. It is to be hoped 
that Messrs. Knyphausen and Mitchell will make the proper 
use of thiscommunication towards removing any ill-erounded 
suspicions which may have been conceived by the King 
of Prussia, with regard to a step calculated for procuring, 
if possible, an information that might prove beneficial 
to the common cause: a step perfectly offensive to every 
Power engaged in it, and which was so’ far from being 

_ taken with a view to prejudice his Prussian Majesty’s par- 
ticular interest, or even being attended with any neglect of 
them, that it carried upon the very face of it a suggestion 
thrown out with an eye to turn the Empress’s thoughts 
to obtaining in another part what might serve as an. equiva~- 
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lent to her pretensions in Silesia. But'to obviate any failure 
therein on their part, the King has ordered me to send the 
above extract at all events to’you, that you m ay represent in 
its true colours, and justify the rectitude of His Majesty’s 


_ intentions. 


For your own further information, and to put it in your’ 
power to rectify, upon occasion, any misconception of the’ 


tendency and result of the insinuations that were made in 
consequence of the King’s intimation to Sir Joseph Yorke, 
I enciose copies of his answer likewise, and of that which 
was returned through the canal of M. Reischach, on the part 
of the Empress Queen. 


Lord Bute to Mr. Mitchell. 


St. James’s, 30th March 1762. 


In my last I acquainted you with the complaint made 
here by Messieurs Knyphausen and Mitchell, of some sup- 
posed secret overtures on our part to the court of Vienna, 
and I then explained the matter to you from the beginning 
to the end. I am now to add, that though they gave that in- 


telligence a turn as if they had received it from their own- 


court, yet we know with certainty that they picked it up here. 
And as it appears from their way of talkmg upon that sub- 
ject to me, but more especially from what they said to the 
Duke of Newcastle, that they will probably have made a 
handle of it to inflame the mind of their master,, the King 
thinks it expedient for his service, as well in respect to this 
affair as to many others, that you should repair forthwith to 
Breslaw, where you will lay the whole of that business before 
the King of Prussia: communicating to him the letters sent 
you by the last post, as containing the King’s original orders 
to Sir Joseph Yorke, which gave birth to it, and which you 
may assure him are the very orders that were given, and not 
a part only or abstract of them: and you will give His 
Prassian Majesty to understand, that, so far from disavow- 
ing such a step, the King isso fully persuaded of its inoffen- 
siveness, and of his right to take such a step, that His Ma- 
jesty has no desire to conceal what passed in that transac- 
tion, either from him or any body else. Though you must 
take care that the communication which you make of it to 
His Prussian Majesty may appear in its true light, viz. that 
of a particular attention to His Prussian Majesty, and to- 
tally different from an excuse, which the King will by no 
means. believe can be expected from him on such an occasion. 
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Neither does His Majesty comprehend what title the’ Pras-: 
sian ministers had to complain of any application which he 
may have thought fit to make to the Empress Queen, of a. 
nature like this now in question, entirely foreign to any of 
the King of Prussia’s concerns. The conduct therefore of 
those ministers upon the present occasion is justly displeasing 
to His Majesty, and it is his pleasure that you should ex- 
press to the King of Prussia his desire, that they may be 
instructed to proceed with a greater degree of caution for 
the future. You will execute these instructions in your au- 
dience of His Prussian Majesty in their fullest sense, and, 
without any softening, since in the manner wherein the af= 
fair has been treated here by the gentlemen ahove mention- 
ed, the King’s honour is coneerned. 


Lord Bute to Mr. Mitchell. 
St. James’s, 9th April, 1762.. 
Sir, - 
The reserved and unfriendly manner in which the King: 


‘has been treated by His Prussian Majesty, in respect to Mr. 


Goltz’s mission to Petersburg, cannot but be very sensibly’ 
felt by His Majesty. It was determined at first without 
previous communication, we were told, that he went with: 
compliments, or at most with general instructions for a re- 
conciliation between the two courts; and whemit was owned 
that he had full powers, still he was to open every thing to 
Mr. Keith, and to take no step but in concert with him. It. 
now comes out, by Mr. Keith’s letters of the 11th past, that: 
Mr. Goltz has been negotiating, upon affairs of the highest: 
consequence, with the Emperor, and that, without the least 
degree of participation with His Majesty. No less a point: 
than that of giving His Prussian Majesty'as guaranty for 
Sleswick, in exchange for that of Silesia, was in agitation ; 
and, by Mr. Keith’s account, we may expect to hear that a. 
treaty has been concluded upon that foot, some weeks since ;: 
a treaty wherein the King of Prussia must know, that it 
would be impossible for His Majesty to take any part, con- 
sistently with the engagements. of his crown to that of.” 
Denmark. 

There is therefore no longer cause for surprise, though: 


there is certainly a great one for complaint, with respect to: 


the dead silence of your court, and their concealment from 
His Majesty’s knowledge of such measures, as, instead. of 
promoting his pacific views, according to the general as~ 
surances given of the King of Prussia’s intentions, have the 
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greatest tendency to spread the flames of war, and increase 
the miseries of mankind. : 
With the consciousness, however, of this unjustifiable 
treatment of the King, our master, His Prussian Majesty 
has still continued to direct his Ministers here, if I may judge 
from their constant representation, to press the payment of 
his former subsidy: but the condition upon which the King 
has declared, both by my letter to them, and by His Majes- 
ty’s to that Prince, that he was ready to give it, was the 
employnient of it towards the procurement of peace, and 
not towards the continuation of war; and I cannot conceal 
from you, that to see the bounty of this nation converted to 
sopernicious a useas that of fomenting newtroubles in Europe, 
would be of all things the most disagreeable-to his Majesty. 
The King must therefore receive farther intelligence, and 
seemore clearly what use is intended to be made of any sub- 
sidy which he might be induced to give, before he can de- 
termine to give any at all. And this pause on resolving 
upon that important question, is so much the more neces- 
sary, as, in case His Prussian Majesty’s treaty with Russia 
be actually concluded, and the weight of that empire taken 
consequently out of the opposite scale, he will then, if he 
continues in the same mind in which he was when you 
wrote your letters to Lord Holdernesse, of the months of 
June and July 1756, have so little occasion for any assist- 
ance from England, that he might even be ready to furnish 
a body of troops for His Majesty’s defence. This was the 
King of Prussia’s language to you, upon the supposition of 
our barely preventing his being attacked by Russia. With 
how much more reason then, may the English subsidy be 
dispensed with, if he shall have obtained not only the neu- 
trality of the Russian Emperor, but even his guaranty for 
the duchy of Silesia? You are commanded, therefore, by 
His Majesty, to represent the purport and substance of what 
is above to the King of Prussia, but in the way of a cool 
and dispassionate remonstrance, and with very particular 
caution in what relates to his guaranty of Sleswick; not to 
put it-in his power to hurt His Majesty’s interest at the 
court of Russia, by representing there, that his engagement, 
if he has contracted one with the Emperor for assisting him 
in his designs upon Denmark, is like to cost him his subsidy 
from Engiand; or if he has not, by charging his refusal to 
do it, upon the King’s withholding that succour. You will 
let me know very particularly all that passes upon this exe- 
cution of your orders. 
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In regard to your notion expressed in your last, both to 
Count Finckenstein and me, of the King’s soliciting His 
Prussian Majesty’s assistance in dissuading the Czar, by their 
- joint good offices, from proceeding to hostilities against Den- 
mark, you will see by the enclosed copy of what I am writing 
to Mr. Keith, that His Majesty would willingly concur in 
such dissuasion, but he sees no hopes of any weight being 
added to them from the representations of a power, who, 
supposing the guaranty of Silesia to have been purchased 
by him, at the expence ofa reciprocal one for Sleswick, will: 
have taken a step so well calculated to destroy the whole | 
effect of every pacific remonstrance. | 

Iam, &c. 


Bute. 


Transactions with the Court of Vienna, (enclosed in Lord 
Bute’s dispatch) of the 9th of April 1762. 

Precis des instructions données par la depeche de S. E, le 
Comte de Bute a M. le Chevalier Yorke, du 12 Janvier 
1762. ‘ 

A cette occasion (viz. de la publication du pacte de 
famille entre le France et l’Espagne, et du danger qui me- 
nace le royaume de Portugal) le Roi seroit bien aise que 
votre excellence put trouver quelque canal convenable pour 
sonder les sentimens de la cour de Vienne, afin que Sa 
Majesté sache s’il y a lieu d’esperer de voir revivre dans 
esprit de limperatrice les craintes bien fondées qu’ont 
congu tous ses augustes predecesseurs de la puissance en- 
orme et dangereuse de la maison de Bourbon: et si elle ne 
s’alarmeroit pas 4 la vue de invasion dont le Portugal 
est. menace aussi bien ‘que des dangers qui sont justement 
a apprehender pour ses propres etats en Italie: ou bien si 
elle ne seroit pas capable de se laisser flatter de l’esperance 
de quelque acquisition ultérieure dans ce quartier en cas 
qu’elle resolut a se joindre aux puissances, qui pourroient 
vouloir opposer les projets pernicieux de la France et de 


) Espagne. 


Precis de la reponse de M. l’Ambassadeur Yorke a la 
lettre du Comte de Bute, du 12 Janvier.—Datée a 
la Haye, 19th Janvier 1762. - 

Par le canal dont je me suis servi, selon les ordres de y. 

E. du 12 de ce mois pour sonder les sentimens de Sa Ma- 
jeste limperatrice reine par rapport a l’Union formidable 
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de la maison de Bourbon, j’espere d’apprendre quelque 
chose: et il est 4 presumer qu’au cas que cette princesse 
trouve a redire au pacte de famille elle ne s’en cachera pas 
long tems. On en.verra des indices et il ne sera pas dif- 
ficile en ce cas de trouver moyen d’etre mis au fait plus par- 
ticulierement de ses intentions. Et comme la guerre ou 
elle se trouve engagée avec le Roi de Prusse fait le premier 
et principal objet de son attention, rein ne conduiroit plus 
surement a4 la connoissance que l’on souhaite de se procu- 
_ rer des sentimens réels de cette cour qui si on etoit en etat 
de lui faire quelque ouverture dela part de Sa Majesté Prus- 
sienne. 


‘Extrait traduit d’une apostille a la lettre du Comte de 
Kaunitz au Baron de Reischach.—Datee de Vienne le 
3 Mars, 1762. ‘3 


Si on veut considerer attentivement le contenu des 
memoires qui ont été remis, de part et autre, a la cour 
d’ Angleterre, dans Pannée 1755, et sur tout si on veut re- 
lire avec attention le plan que M. Je Comte Charles de 
Colloredo, 2 communiqué au ministre, il en resultera 
qu’on conviendra que nous avons deja commence dans ce 
tems la 4 prévoir 4 connoitre notre propre danger; mais la 
conduite de |’ Angleterre nous a, dans le suite, entierement 
ouvert les yeux; et iln’y a rien de plus naturel, que chaque 
puissance prenne d’avance les mesures pour sa propre con- 
servation. Dans ces circonstancesje dois vous ayouer, que 
Sa Majesté Imperiale et son ministre, ne peuyent- point com- 
prendre ce que l’ouverture confidentielle des Anglois signifie 
proprement, et par consequent il est aisé a comprendre 
quon ne.se trouve pas ici en etat de pouvoir y faire une 
reponse. 


Lord Bute to Mr. Mitchell. 


St. James’s, May 26th, 1762. 
Sir, 

As this is the last dispatch that it will fall to my share 
to write to you, in quality of secretary of state, I think it 
necessary, and especially as the Parliament is upon the 
point of breaking up without any grant of subsidy, as in the 
former years, to the King of Prussia, to enable you to 
justify the King’s conduct from any misapprehensions or 
mirepresentations of what has passed in that affair, and 
to set forth His Majesty’s true motives for withholding 
that succour in the present circumstances ; that so the 
11 
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natural consequences of public events, and the effects of 
pure necessity may be no more imputed, as they have been 
very maliciously, to such a change of dispositions, or such a 
failure of friendship, as have in truth never existed; since 
the King never had, nor has now, the least thought of 
abandoning His Prussian Majesty to his enemies, or de- 
serting his alliance. ; 

In order to your being prepared to execute this instruc- 
tion in a manner conformable to the King’s intention, I 
must desire you to recollect with me the several stages of the 
negotiation concerning the subsidy, and what passed in the - 
different periods of it. | 

Upon the conclusion of the last campaign, which ended 
so greatly to the King of Prussia’s disadvantage, by his loss » 
of the two important fortresses of Schweidnitz and Colberg, 
the King saw the distress of his ally with the utmost grief 
and. commiseration; and upon the pressing application of 
the Prussian ministers here, his Majesty, notwithstanding 
the great load of expences, from the continuation of mili. 
tary operations in so many parts of the globe, as well by sea 
as land, for which the Parliament could with difficulty 
make provision, yet did not hesitate a minute in determin- 
ing to give the former succour to the King of Prussia. ‘The 
term in which that business had been before transacted, the 
treaty being then expired, was indeed objected to, but the 
substance was not disputed. 

The negotiation for settling the mode of that business 
was carried on through the months of November and De- 
cember. In the beginning of the present year our war with 
Spain broke out, and the necessity of our undertaking the 
defence of Portugal against the ambitious views of that 
crown was foreseen. The additional weight of such vast 
charges upon the most exhausted resources of this country 
could not but alarm the warmest advocates for the con- 
tinuance of war, and the indisputable expedience of lessen- 
ing the objects of them was universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. In that circumstance you were directed to recom- 
mend, in the King’s name, to His Prussian Majesty to en- 
deavour to set on foot some negotiation of peace with the 
court of Vienna: he was desirous to intrust His Majesty 
with the terms upon which he would be willing to treat, 
and assured of the King’s desire to assist in bringing any 
such salutary design to perfection. You were likewise or- 
dered to ask a communication of ‘the means on which he 
would rely, after so many misfortunes, and such a diminu- 
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tion of his power, for carrying on the war, if that were his 
‘intention. 

After some weeks waiting for an ecclaircissement upon 
‘either of those heads, in the beginning of February the 
King did indeed complain of so unexpected a silence; but 
you ‘were still told that His Majesty was thinking of the 
proper time for making the demand of the subsidy in Par- 
‘liament. 

In this interval we had the great news of the decease of 
the late Czarina, and a most promising prospect, from 
our ‘very first accounts of that happy change of mea- 
‘sures, which ‘has so greatly bettered the King of Prussia’s 
‘situation. iy 

‘His Majesty saw that amendment with the truest satis- 
‘faction. He rejoiced in it as a sincere friend to that Prince, 
-and as a Well-wisher to the public interests of mankind; for 
the considered the defection of Russia from the contrary al- 
liance, as what must give His Prussian Majesty a great ad- 
vantage towards obtaining a speedy peace; and though His 

Majesty could not, consistently with the interests of his 
"people, whose burthens ‘were increasing in proportion as 
those of his ally were lessened, think then of contributing 
‘by any act of his to the prolongation of war; yet he still 
‘declared, and has continued, till near the present times, de- 
claring, that if he might have assurance that the subsidy 
should be employed towards the procurement of peace, His 
‘Majesty would be still ready to ask it immediately of the 
Parliament. 

This was the language, as well of my letter of the 26th 
of February, to Messieurs Knyphausen and Mitchell, as of 
one which His Majesty was pleased himself to write a month 
after that to the King of Prussia. 

It was not till the 9th of last month that, after a long 
and fruitless waiting for such an overture from Breslaw, as 
might have justified to His Majesty’s own paternal senti- 
ments, and to the public, the laying again, in so different 
-circumstances, so heavy a charge upon this people, that you 
were directed to hold a language to the King of Prussia, 
which might prepare him for a total cessation of the former 
pecuniary succour. It was not till after the actual conclu- 
sion of his armistice with Russia, and when an agreement 
of the like kind with Sweden was in view. It was when the 
former of those powers seemed on the point of concluding 
‘a definitive treaty (at least) with His Prussian Majesty, and 
‘the latter, from her absolute inability to continue the war, 
and the universal cry of her people for peace, was pre- 
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paring to make the first step towards him: in a word, it was 
subsequent to our receiving here that important declaration 
of the 28d of February, by the new Emperor, wherein he 
openly exhorts the King of Prussia’s enemies to put a 
speedy end to the war, and declares his own resolution of 
restoring to that Prince all the important conquests of his 
predecessor. 

‘With these facts and dates in your memory, you may 
venture to appeal not only, as you were directed by my 
last cited dispatch, to that Prince’s former eventual decla- 
rations, but even to his own present judgment, and that of 
his ministers, whether the King could have still reasonably 
been expected to persevere in his intention of giving the 
former subsidy. We have a very powerful additional ene- 
my to contend with; His Prussian Majesty has a new and 
very powerful friend: the weight of Spain is thrown into 
our opposite scale; that of Russia, and Sweden too, is taken 
out ofhis: the King of Prussia has Pomerania and Bran- 
denburg to defend, besides Saxony and Silesia; the two 
former are no longer in danger : we had, on our part, a most 
expensive land war to support in Germany ; we must now 
provide for another in Portugal. ay 

It seems hardly imaginable that this striking comparison 
should not be sufficient to convince even the Court of Bres- 
law, that in such circumstances, without a certainty of its 
application towards lessening the objects of war, it was im- 
possible to propose the subsidy to Parliament with any hopes 
of success. : 

Having thus stated to you, in its true and genuine co- 
lours, the whole of the King’s proceeding in relation to the 
Prussian subsidy, with the real motives of it in every step, 
I come now to say something upon another affair, which 
concerns myself more particularly, and in which His Ma- 
jesty is very graciously pleased to permit me to make my 
own disculpation a part of this dispatch, written by his 
,order, and with his approbation. 

I need not tell you; for you are fully apprized of it, that 
I have been charged with having held to prince Galitzin, 
some little time before his departure, a most unfriendly 
discourse with regard to the King of Prussia, and with 
having in particular endeavoured to persuade the Em- 
peror of Russia, through the channel of that minister, in 
the first place, not to withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
territories, but to keep them still there, in order to force 
that Prince to make cessions to the Queen of Hungary ; 
and secondly, to prefer an alliance with the house of Aus- 
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tria, to that of His Prussian Majesty. These are the chief 
points of accusation, to which are added some embellish- 
ments of less consequence; and in answer to them, what I 
have to observe to you is, that I see no resemblance in that 
account to my real conversation with Prince Galitzin.. If 
he did really therefore make such a report to the Emperor, 
he must either. grossly have mistaken ‘my meaning, or 
failed in his memory, or (what I am sorry to suppose pos-. 
sible with respect to a gentleman so deservedly esteemed) 
may have been prompted by his known attachment to the 
court of Vienna, to give such a turn to his relation of my 
discourse, as he might think most likely to serve that in- 
terest. 

By a particular coldness shewn by the Czar to Mr. Keith, 
and by hints which dropped from His Imperial Majesty, 
there was reason to think that something written to him by 
_Prince Galitzin, with regard to the King’s dispositions to- 
wards the King of Prussia, had given him offence. 

He without doubt communicated that intelligence to His 
Prussian Majesty, who had been before disposed, by those 
malevolent and mischievous insinuations, which we have 
by a multitude of combined circumstances but too much 
reason to suppose he receives from his ministers here, to 
give an entire belief to it, with the same credulity with 
which he listened to that groundless and shameful false- 
hood, transmitted to him from hence, of His Majesty’s 
having offered to treat with the court of Vienna at. his 
expence. : ; 

But, however that be, the fact is, that I held no such 
discourse. I do perfectly recollect the interview which I had 
with Prince Galitzin before he left us, and I remember ‘as 
perfectly that I had then lying by-me my first dispatch, 
after the late Empress’s death, to Mr. Keith, and that I 
talked to him from the contents, and entirely in the lan- 
guage of it: and J must add that, in using that style, I spoke 
not my own notions only, but those of His Majesty, and 
of all his servants, who had seen and concurred in the m-- 
structions then sent to Mr. Keith. ; 

I communicated to you at that time what appeared neces- 
sary for your information of the contents of that.dispatch ; 
but as it is now become of more importance, I have His 
Majesty’s leave to send you in extenso every word in it that 
related to the general affairs of Europe, or to the King of 
Prussia in particular. 

You will see that instead of advising the Czar to con- 
tinue his armies upon the Prince’s territories, the King’s 
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particular pleasure and satisfaction is expressed in. the or- 
ders given to those troops to advance no further upon them; 
to abstain from all hostilities, and even to accept an armis- 
tice, if offered: you will see too, that so far from desiring 
that the court of Russia should prefer the Austrian alliance 
to the King of Prussia’s, Mr. Keith was directed to exe- 
cute the instructions sent to him by the King of Prussia 
himself, which were certainly not in favour of the Queen of 
Hungary. 

It is true, that the preference is very strongly given to 
pacific measures in that dispatch, and Mr. Keith is restrain- 
ed from concurring in any thing that might tend to protract 
the war: but this was no secret instruction, for you were 
directed to make the same declaration, and to shape your 
own conduct by the same rule. 

- You see then, besides my own assertion to the contrary, 
how totally improbable it is that I should hold a language 
to the Russian minister, I do not say so different, but so ab- 
solutely contradictory to the orders which I had just sent 
from His Majesty, to his own minister at that court, and 
that, with those very orders in my hand, I should declare 
or even insinuate to Prince Galitzin, that His Majesty’s 
real sentiments were just the reverse of them. 

Upon this foot, therefore, I shall leave it to you to clear 
te from such an unworthy imputation, having only just to 
add to this letter, that, as one which His Majesty has re- 
ceived from the King of Prussia seems to adopt the same ill- 
founded charge, and does not yet express a full satisfaction 
in the declarations made by His Majesty, with respect to 
the idle story of our negotiation with the Empress Queen, 
the King would have you insinuate’civilly to Count Finken- 

stein, that His Majesty had not thought it suitable either to 

his own, or His Prussian Majesty’s dignity, to enter into such 
altercations, but had chosen to enable you his minister to 
explain, and set in their true light those facts, which have 
either erroneously or maliciously been misrepresented to 
the King of Prussia. 


Iam, &c. 
Bute. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING IRELAND. 
Lord Bowes, Chancellor of Ireland, to Mr. Dodington. 


25th December 1760. 

* * * The orders to dissolve the late parliament, and to 
send over the bills as usual, to certify to His Majesty the 
considerations for calling a new one, were in consequence 
of applications from the Lords Justices here, that the 
affair must be speedily over, and that within the year 
of the present sheriffs. The resolutions were just and 
prudent. ‘ 

Had the difficulties relating to the sending over the bill 
for a supply (pursuant to precedent) occurred, they ought 
to have been disclosed. Charity bids us hope it did not. 
In fact the subject was not mentioned, to my knowledge, 
till on the meeting of a council, called, as I was then in- 
formed, to consider what bills should be sent. It was men- 


_ tioned to be the instant before we took our seats, request- 
- ing me to name such as might be proper. My answer 


was, that the notice was short and unexpected: I pre- 
sumed we should see what had been done, and follow prece- 
dents. On my memory I thought a money bill was always 
one. 2 

The primate, who spoke to me, and the attorney-gene- 
ral, who was present, seemed to acquiesce. On mentioning 
it to the chancellor of the exchequer, he objected against 
sending a bill for a supply, as there would be time alter a 
meeting of parliament to prepare one in form, and that it 
was not necessary before, as the duties would not expire till 
the 25th of December 1761; adding, that such a bill would 
be rejected, and produce warmth, which was to be avoided 
in a new parliament, and possibly end in a dissolution, the 
rather as they resolved inthe year 1727, the day they passed 
a like bill, on the meeting of that parliament, “That no 
money bill should be read before the report from the proper 
committees of accounts, and that this should be the standing 


“order.” 


These reasons, to which I have given their full strength, 
were reported instantly at the board, urged pathetically, 
and in my judgment improperly, at that time and place. 
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Departing from the settled usage in affairs of government 
required temper to judge of the necessity and previous pri- 
vate deliberation with those in the King’s service, to settle 
the manner in which such a necessary change can be ef- 
fected. | : 

This was not done, and the effects to be expected hap- 
pened : — hasty resolutions, and declarations of what they 
would or would not do, and that equally at the upper and 
lower end of.the table. My intimations of what has since 
been the case were to little purpose, and spoke strongly to 
my understanding, that each man saw this would be a po- 
pular point, and strove which should appear strongest in 
support of it. ‘The next step was to guard against resent- 
ment on your side the water. They were warned, and 
therefore the justices wrote the next day to the lord lieu- 
tenant apprizing him of their sentiments, the improbability 
of changing them, the consequences of attempting the 
sending such bill, and, I think, sufficiently to be understood, 
that they could not do it; proposing the expedient of other 
bills, which if received, the affair would end — at least it 
gave time to deliberate. ‘To which I (an eye witness to the 
ferment) concurred, expressing my sense to comply, if the 
expedient should not be accepted. : 

You know the event on your side — on ours, no answer 
to the sent letter increased heats — more determined delibe- 

_ gations. — Debate blowed the coals. — They were told, 


“without effect, that the sending bills to His Majesty, to be 


by him returned to his parliament, to notify from him the 
causes of their meeting, and the business they were to pro- 
ceed upon, was peculiar to Ireland, depended on positive 
Jaws enacted by parliament during the reign of Henry VII. 
under which they could not enter upon other acts than 
those transmitted by the King — that, subsisting that law, 
supplies must be sent to them as other acts. That the 
statute of Philip and Mary confirms the former, at the 
‘time when it enlarges the power of government here to 
transmit to His Majesty other causes which might arise 
during the session of parliament; but the former remained 
in full force as to such causes and considerations as were 
known before the meeting of parliament. That in fact a 
supply was understood to be the primary cause of callin 

parliament : — that the establishment in Ireland made it ne- 
scessary to ask a supply from the next parliament, as it 
would certainly be wanted. The time of asking the quan- 
tum and the continuance were in the discretion of the © 
crown ; — that this notification equally left to the House of 
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Conmons their affirmation or negation ; — that ancient laws 
were to be expounded by usage ; — that this appears to have 
been ever the usage from the journals of parliament, and 
the records of the council, especially since the contest in 
1692, without a single exception—that contests with the 
crown were to be avoided — that the nature of the subject 
made it less justifiable in point of prudence, as no one at- 
tempted to urge any real prejudice that might attend the 
following of precedents; whilst on the other it obstructed 
the calling of parliament. How long that might subsist 
could not be known. That at that board they were to con- 
sider what was their duty, and to represent and advise of in- 
conveniences which were expected from doing what had 
been done, and seemed required by law. Prudential rea- 
sons were also urged in vain — time taken for consideration. 
— Possibly the event may be, that no such cause will be 
transmitted as yet: that if required towards the necessary 
meeting of Parliament, it may be complied with ; but what 
will be the fate of such bill sent back, or the consequences 
of an unanimous rejection, is out of my ken. 

This country is populous and wealthy. They have been 
taught to think themselves injured by their present con- 
stitution, forgetting Poyning’s law was their own request, 
and that if their form of government, whilst in their pre- 
sent relation: to England, be different from that of Eng- 
land, the worst which can befal them is to force England 
to determine what power the parliament of England shall 
have over Ireland. : 

As to others who want not this information, their busi- 
ness is, and will be, to secure such parliamentary interest 
as may render them necessary to. every chief governor. 
He may parade, but must submit. This is the present 
state of things, which occasions questions to be taken up 
here for the sake of popularity, that as governors they 
should discountenance. ; 

This will account for the great precaution that one should. 
not get the start of the others, and keeping together em-. 
powers them to'say, “ change hands as oft as you please, 
you can only be furnished from this shop.” ' 


Lord Bowes to Mr. Dodington. 
2d February 1761. 
_ | don’t wonder my last seemed obscure; public disturb- 
ances are with difficulty explained. ‘Those we are engaged 
in become important rather from the situation of govern- 
ment than the consequence of the matter. 
Ir 3 
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To view them in a true Kght, it is necessary to look back 
to the Revolution, or rather to the Hanover succession, 
since which time Ireland has been the most flourishing state 
in Europe, as is evident from the rise of lands, and the great 
increase of personal property ; and probably their represen~- 
tatives in this parliament have been possessed of more pro- 
perty than yours. in Great Britain, in proportion to nujn- 
bers, without taking in the disproportion of wealth in the 
two kingdoms; whence you will conclude that power, or at- 
tempts to acquire it, have accompanied opulence. — They 
have not had any real grievance from Setar and 
have therefore quarrelled with its present legal constitution. 
They have considered your House as the model, and in 
general think themselves injured in the instances wherein . 
theirs, upon the legal constitution, must differ. 

In fact they are become the terror. of governors sent 
. from England, who, for present quiet, and uncertainty of. 
support from your ministry, have rather chosen 1o gratify 
by compliance, than contest points, which, when acqui- 
esced in, became a foundation for future superstructures. 
This gave rise to undertakers, who insured quiet to the 
governor in exchange for power, and are now in that state 
of strength to tell the lord lieutenant he must come into 
their measures, or be rendered too uneasy for men of rank 
to remain under. 

You need not be told by me where that power now re- 
sides, nor how necessary popularity is to the keeping of it, 
especially on the election of a new parliament. 

But I must observe, that formerly Protestant or Papist 
were the key words; they are now court or country ; 
referring still to constitutional grievances, for of others they 
don’t pretend to complain. 

The chancellor of the exchequer (when in opposition) 
was the popular man, and (with his abilities) of great con- 
Sequence. His acceptance of his employment, with an 
added salary, had totally deprived him of popularity, nor 
could it be retrieved by his being of no use on the other 
side. ‘The parliament here being dissolved, the law re- 
quired the council here to certify (in form of bills) the con- 
siderations for calling a new parliament. — Usage had al- 
ways sent a bill for a supply, commonly called a money 
bill, as one. The cominons had received these bills with 
reluctance. ‘The applications to council to send over bills 
as usual, gave the chancellor of the exchequer opportunity 
to object against sending any money bill, which he enforced, 
by such Teasons as were the popular arguments against it. 
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Prevailing in this point at- that board naust have merit, 
as the Commons had not been able to succeed, and their 
attempt in 1692, ended in their dissolution. The intent 
was evident, as also that what one gained thereby, must be 


lost to others, which probably occasioned that unprecedent-_ 


ed warmth which followed. 

Neither could trust the other with this advantage, and 
therefore joined instantly, and in such manner as to be- 
come principais at once; resolving and declaring they were 
ready to suffer political martyrdom in support of it, and this 
before the council had given or been asked their opinions 
on the subject, though, in fact, the majority soon espoused 
the same sentiments. To this united strength may be 
ascribed the letters to the lieutenant, in terms unusual, to 
say no more; and hence the difficulties arise as to the 
prudential part on your side the water, and are, in truth, 
of great moment with respect to the future government of 
this kingdom. 

There is a bill sent from hence in seeming compliance 
with these resolutions on your side, to which some names 
are wanting, because they did not consider the bill sent 
agreeable to former usage, or the intent of it. Not being 
a bill for a supply to His Majesty, that it. was open to 
every objection made against sending the usual bill, with 
many others arising from the nature of the bill sent} as it 
related to a vote of credit, for which the honour of the Com- 
mons was engaged ; not desired by those who had lent their 
money, and could only be necessary on the supposed de- 
fective security of that vote — that it appropriated duties in 
the first instance, and deprived the Commons of consider- 
ing the amount of the debt to be provided for, or the duties 
for re-payment, &c. &c. &c. That these added objee- 
tions would probably ereate contests in another place, and 
the measure was therefore unsafe as well as unusual, and 
seemed calculated only to ascertain in the event that 
which they had said would happen im sending a money 
bill. 

It is observable, and I believe true, that the opposition 
here is universally disapproved of, and the actors see their 
error, though not the way to get rid of the affair. If this 
last attempt succeeds, they will rejoice as on a victory —if 
not, their having departed from their first declaration, their 
doing what they ought to have done, seems to be a neces 
sary consequence, if those on your side insist. upon it.» 
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Lord Bowes to Mr. Dodington. 


26th March 1761. 
Lord Halifax comes here at a critical time, and his con 
duct will probably fix the future government of Ireland. 
: 16th Oct. 1761. 
*** To me Lord Halifax seems to have got the start 
Of opposition, and they will have no easy task to persuade 
the people that he is not their friend. The return of the 
money bill is likely to occasion differences: but the train in 
which things are placed is likely to make it easy ;— it was 
sent in wrath, knowing it must be rejected on its return. 
Your lordship well knows what uphill work it must be to 
carry such a question against the inclinations, and in fact 
against utility and conveniency ; what is therefore wished 
‘Is, that it may be received and read, and then postponed till 
a new bill may be framed, which will take in the subject of . 
that act, and which may be necessary to answer the end 
proposed by way of supply and duration, and then drop the 
first, upon the reason of the thing, without entering on an 
further questions. Questions may, and probably will be 
‘proposed, but I think rejected by a respectable majority. 
The bill for septennial parliaments will be introduced, and 
like your place bill be carried in, though strongly against the 
inclinations of many who will be silent. In what light that 
may be considered elsewhere, you may know before I can. 
The question is, or rather may be of importance to the 
Crown, but infinitely more to the quiet, &c. &c. of the 
kingdom, : ' : 
Lord Halifax to Lord Melcombe. 


15th December 1761. 

Tam obliged to you for the favourable opinion you ex- 
press of my government here, ‘and*I am sorry for the pic- 
ture you draw. elsewhere. . If I am quiet, it is not that I 
am without a tribe equal in virtues to that you describe at 
home, but I came determined to make the proper use of 
them, and J luckily had an early opportunity of doing so. It 
was always: considered good generalship to turn an enemy’s 
cannon against themselves, and I took their battery as soon 
as unmasked. I will not say what other lord lieutenants: 
have been, but I am as much master here as I can wish to 
be, and as much as my good royal master could ever have 
expected me to be: His authority, coute ‘qu'il coute, shall 
never suffer in my hands. The session is like to continue 


good humoured, and to be short, as the edge of opposition 
s blunted. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


ON THE ISLE OF MAN. 


The early history of the Isle of Man is inyolyed in 
considerable. obscurity; on the expulsion of the Norwe- 
gians, the ancient records of the island were carried to 
Drontheim in Norway, and on inquiry within these thirty 
years, it has been discovered that they were accidentally 
destroyed by fire. However, it seems from the report of 
Calvin’s case, that this island was an ancient and absolute 
kingdom. * 

The tradition of the island points out the first trace of 
monarchy in the latest stages of druidical hierarchy, when 
Christianity was introduced, and bishops were placed there 
by St. Patrick, not only ad erudiendum, but, ad regendum 
populum istius Insulze. » at fe 

The island was under an independent sovereien ; “by 
Edward II. it was granted to his favourite, Gaveston, Earl 
of Cornwali‘, and was afterwards conquered and held by 
Alexander ITI. of Scotland, and governed: by his thanes, 
By the assistance of Edward III. it again returned to the 
English lme, and became the property of Sir’ William 
Montacute, whe, in 1393, sold it to William le Scrope, on 
whose forfeiture it fell to Henry IV. 4 

This monarch, in the first year of his reign, granted the 
isle to Henry Earl of Northumberland, who being attainted 
for treason *, it was granted to Sir John Stanley and his 
heirs’, Tenendam de Rege heredibus et successoribus 
suis per homagium ligeum reddendo nobis duos falcones, 
&c. &c. from whom, by a lineal succession, this noble 
inheritance descended to Ferdinand, fifth Earl of Derby. 

In the year following his succession, this nobleman died, 
leaving three daughters co-heiresses, and his brother Wil- 
liam, sixth Earl of Derby, his heir male. 

On the death of Earl Ferdinand, a controversy arose — 
between his three daughters and widow, on the one part, 
and the said Earl William on the other. A reference in 
consequence was made by Queen Elizabeth to some of her 
privy council and judges. & 


@ Coke’s Rep.7. > Jocelin, Vit. Patric. 6.152. © Rap. Hist. 
Eng. vol. iii. 331. 4 4th Inst. 283. © 6th Henry IV. F ath Inst.284, 
& Anderson’s Reports, vol,ii. p.215. Dugdale’s Baronage, 250. 
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This dispute continued several years, and in the mean 
time the crown appears to have had possession of the island. 
At length an agreement was made, various sums of money 

. paid to Earl Ferdinand’s daughters and his widow, and the 
succession of the island regulated by an act of parliament 
in the 7th of James I. 

By this act it was settled, after certain limitations, on the 
right heirs of James, then Lord Stanley, afterwards Ear] of 
Derby, with a clause prohibitory of alienation. 

The island descended to James, tenth Earl of Derby, on 
whose decease, the male line of heirs of James Lord Stanley 
becoming extinct, recourse was had to. Amelia Sophia, the 
youngest surviving daughter of James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, who was married to John, Marquis of Atholl, and 
from whom, by lineal succession, the island has devolved on 
the present Duchess Dowager of Atholl, Baroness Strange, 
under the parliamentary entail of the 7th of James I. 

It-being conceived that the British and Irish revenues 
were materially affected by illicit practices carried on to 
and from the Isle of Man, acts of parliament passed from 
time to. time, regulating the trade of Great Britain in 
respect to the Isle of Man; which, in the year 1765, being 
considered insufficient to carry their purposes into effect, 
after much negotiation and correspondence with the Atholl 
family, which was at length dropped, the bill of 1765, for 
investing the island in the crown, passed. 

The present Duke of Atholl, who is heir apparent, and on 
the decease of his mother will be heir general of James Lord 
Stanley, conceiving that this act of parliament has been 
made in direct violation of the parliamentary entail of 7th 
James I. and is, in a variety of respects extremely severe in 
its operation, from the title to and value of the island being 
totally misunderstood at the time the transaction took place, 
has, since he came of age; made several applications for 
redress *, which it has been found necessary to discontinue, 
from new matter arising in the course of his investigations 
relative to this island; and his Grace having obtained from 
His Majesty a commission for inquiring into the nature 
of his complaints, and the situation of the island, and a 
report having been made generally in favour of his Grace’s 
allegations, it is understood that he is preparing to apply 
for a full consideration of his case, in order to the attain- 
ment of redress, from the honour, justice, and equity of the 
imperial parliament. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Lerter from a Person in high Office in Amnrica, 
to an English Nobleman; on the Temper of 
the People, and Course of Politics. 


New York, 8th November 1765. 

By Davis, two days ago, I gave you a tedious (because 
I chose it should be a particular) account of the violence 

- that lately broke out in this town, and which, if the mad- 
ness of the lieutenant governor had not been repressed by 
the prudence of the commander in chief of the King’s 
forces, would very probably have involved the whole conti- 
‘nent in a rebellion. “ 

I am impatient to the last degree, for the arrival of Sir 
Henry Moore ; not because it will rid us of Colden, who, ’tis 
reported, thinks himself no longer safe in America, and will 
remove to England; but I have some hopes a governor not 
obnoxious to'the people, may confide in the militia, and 
take proper measures to free us from a state of anarchy, 
and the domininion of a mob, who not only terrify the 
magistracy, but may put the match to the powder of dis- 
content. that threatens to blow up all the provinces. Let 
us hope there will be no recurring to force; if Britain pre- 
fers-it to policy, we are both ruined. For the Americans 
seemed determined to fulfil Barreé’s prediction in the House 
of Commons, and fight it out. 

Depend upon it they will suffer no man to execute any 
law to raise internal taxes unimposed by their own assem- 
blies. None of the distributors durst act; and that man’s 
heart must be fortified with tenfold steel, who ventures 
even to approve the doctrine, that the parliament hath a 
right to give away the estates of the colonists without their 
consent. 

In the chartered governments, where the offices are 
elective, all things run on in the usual channel; and even 
in the colonies, where there is a more immediate dependence 
on the crown, the spirit of the people countenances such a 
defiance to all officers, that I make no doubt of an equal 
neglect of the stamp act. 

The ordinary process of the law has not as yet been 
issued in this province; but I suppose-it will soon begin 
without any reference to the parliamentary decree: and - 
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indeed, if any durst to ask for them, there are none to 
distribute them. ‘The merchants, I once thought, would 
have been the first purchasers; but they venture out their 
vessels with unstamped cockets, nor have the officers of the 
customs the hardiness to refirse them any of the necessary 
documents. The newspapers also are dispersed as before, 
and thunder out their weekly execrations against all the 
authors of the real or supposed grievances of the country, 
‘and the printers, sure of an immediate gaol-delivery, in- 
flame the whole continent. 

Blessed be the name of the man who finds means to 
dispel the dark cloud that hangs over us, and brighten this 
troubled sky. I am aware of the difficulties. The change 
of the ministry gives a ray of hope to some, who presume 
that the new state-physicians will naturally find fault with 
the prescriptions of the old doctors. But I fear that the 
terror of the general voice on your side of the water, will, * 
for a time, support the doctrine here so utterly abhorred ; 
nor do I see any middle way to save the honour and claims 
of the parliament. Regulations in trade to destroy the 
West India monopoly, so destructive to us and the mother- 
country, with the reduction of the Admiralty powers, may 
sweeten men’s minds; but the grand contest will subsist 
even though the stamp duty should be reduced, and better 
proportioned to the abilities of the people. 

A total exemption from taxes they were resolved to 
force; and besides the justice of their cause, they are 
animated by various considerations to expect success — 
your present confusions, which they hope to increase by 
our own economy and encouragement of home-made manu- 
factures; the supplies you want from us; the difficulty, if. 
not impossibility of sparing a standing army and supporting 
it; a presumption of the necessary flights over to us of 
your unemployed manufacturers; our other, various acces- 
sions; our rapid growth, and that your own army may be 
wasted by deésertions. The project that the standing force 
adequate to the design (not of a quick conquest, but) of 
maintaining the law against a general, wide-spreading dis- 
affection, while it flatters our hope, will, if it falls from its. 
fidelity, endanger an American independency, and provoke 
your natural enemies in Europe to lift up a successful arm 
against you: all inspire a confidence that Britain will be 
too wise after all, to venture upon a measure that will 
quicken her own downfall. 

By these views our people are emboldened — add to this, 
they are all united—every man inspires his neighbour, 
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and colonies echo to colonies, we are Englishmen, and will 
be free. 

At the late congress in this place, they came unanimously 
to a set of resolves, of which the several deputies took 
copies, that their representations and conduct may have a 
perfect harmony. 

As I do not approve of the violences of my countrymen, 
so neither could I agree with their wise men, either in the | 
‘principles they go upon, or the manner of giving success to 
their claims. ~~ i 

The congress was appointed for the first of October, 
opened a few days afterwards, and closed on the 25th of 
the same month. — The members were, in general, men of 
warm passions —— an impatience to get home, and the pride 
of the draftsmen, against which I forwarned several of 
them, had also a very ill effect on their transactions — all 
the conduits of information had not emptied upon them, 
before they began to write, nor indeed, before they broke 
up; and their compositions therefore carry evident marks 
of hurry and imperfection. 

What they wrote is contained in fourteen resolves, a pe- 
tition to the King, another to the Commons, and a memorial 
to the Lords. — But, why a memorial? — That Icannot say? 
I mentioned it to one of the members, and thought he was 
surprised at the observation. So it remained when they 
broke up. 

The resolves profess allegiance to the crown, and all 
due subordination to the two houses of parliament; de- 
_clare that we are entitled to all the rights of subjects born. 
within the realm; that it is essential to the freedom of a 
people, to be taxed only with their own consent; that the 
colonies neither are, nor can, from local circumstances, be 
represented in the British House of Commons: that their 
only representatives are in their colony legislatures; and, 
except by them, no taxes have been, or can. be, constitu- 
tionally imposed upon them, — That supplies being gi/ts, 
the Commons of Great Britain cannot constitutionally 
grant away our property.— The trials by jury are the 
rights of the subject. — That the stamp act, and other acts 
of trade, tend to subvert that right. That the duties lately 
imposed are grievances, and the payment impracticable. — 
That the profits of our commerce center In Great Britain ; 
and we, therefore, contribute largely to all supplies.— 


i They would not be persuaded to a full recognition of the authority of 
parliament. . : 
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‘That the present parliamentary restrictions prevent us from 
purchasing the manufactures of Great Britain.—That the 
prosperity of the colonies depends on the enjoyment of 
their rights, and a mutual beneficial intercourse with the 
mother-country. —'lhat it is the subjects’ right to petition 
King, Lords, and Commons, and our duty, by a loyal and. 
dutiful address to the King, and humble application to both 
houses, to procure a repeal of the stamp act and others, 
restricting trade, and extending the admiralty jurisdictions. 
I give the substance. 

You may, hence, collect the scope of the petitions, and 
will soon see them at full length. ‘The acts of the congress 
conclude, recommending it to the colonies, to solicit their 
cause by special agents. from each. , 

What say you to the American Parliament, only to 
meddle with supplies, composed of deputies from each co- 
fony; a council during good behaviour; and a lord lieu- 
tenant at pleasure. Great Britain to ride mistress of life, 
liberty, and commerce, and so to retain all the power she can 
desire (leaving us a reasonable security), a power necessary 
for supreme direction. 

This, ’tis true, is a novelty, but more in the form than 
substance; and when a new adventitious state arises, why 
not adopt new principles? Time alters both laws and 
constitutions of countries —we came out from you freemen 
— 2 forfeiture we did not incur — we had the royal licence 
to emigrate, and there is a merit besides, in extending 
the trade and dominion, ‘and increasing the number of 
your subjects — so your King thought; why then these little 
distinctions begot and fostered by the crown? This nu- 
merous partition of provinces seems now to render the ma- 
chine of empire too complex -— whose fault is that? But 
tis a fault. — agreed — provide then a new model corres- 
podent to this new state—if the ancient constitution did 
not forsee this wide dispersion of its subjects, nor conse- 
quently make an equal. and suitable provision for their go- 
vernment, let it be confessed on both sides that so it is, and 
a proper one be contrived, in which the millions abroad 
that are collecting honey for the hive at home, and those 
_ who never came out for it, may both be safe. Don’t 
startle at a parliament in America — you have got two in 
Europe —have made above twenty abroad —we consent 
that they may be consolidated into one — nay! But we are 
jealous of you, divided as you are, and have more to fear if 
your power is united. Strange embarrassments — and so, 
that your jealousies may be gratified —we must be slaves? 
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— Depart from truth and right, and the wisest nations 
will be convicted of folly and injustice. — Let reason, un- 
dazzled by the glare of power, decide between us. If one 
sister asks the sole disposition of the estate of the-other, 
can she be just? If the parliament of Great Britain admit 
our right of representation, and say, we virtually have it, 
though we don’t send a member; what is this but playing 
the fool, and flying to the old constitution for a covering 
too narrow. to conceal them from nakedness? Again, 
suppose some ground for your jealousies? Of two evils 
prefer the least. In attempting to enlave us, you may 
fall yourselves. That your power will, one day, walk over 
the Atlantic, ’tis certain — your colonies will exhaust you. 
A, thousand motives excite your people to come hither — 
our condescension (to speak like am American) will retard 
the day of your final overthrow: permit you the pleasures 
of a more eastern sun, till we have set the house in order, 
and fitted it for the reception of your King, Lords, and 
Commons. This is the natural seat of your empire, and if 
-you will fall in with the proposal, drop your pretence ofa 
virtual representation, and be honest and kind — our parlia- 
ment, uninfluenced by the contractions incident to little 
assemblies, will be generous, and support the government 
with all the trappings and splendour which the mest pro- 
fuse liberality can desire, and your wise regulations for our 
commerce will permit. But I am insensibly carried into an 
enormous length — you see how a prospect that saves us 
from the miseries of a civil war, pleases me. 1 wish your 
senators would take a trip to these shores. I think we 
have no secrets, and I am sure an American air would con-_ 
tribute to the clearing some of their heads. — Adieu. 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL 
ee ACADEMY. - 


The state of the polite arts in England at His Majesty’s 
accession bordered on national reproach. In the preceding 
reign they had sustained total neglect; but now a more 
than common attention to the arts began to manifest itself, 
not only among the professors, but among the higher 
ranks of society, which was stimulated by the favour shewn 
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to a new and popular institution, the “ Society for the 
“‘ encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” | 
under whose auspices the annual public exhibitions origi- 
nated. é 

To this standard modest merit was invited for support: 
and protection, and ability acquired means of obtaining dis- 
tinction and liberal reward. This bias in favour of the liberal 
arts was not unnoticed by His Majesty; and when the artists 
formed their plan of uniting in a body to perpetuate their 
public exhibitions, and assumed a permanent character by 
incorporation, the royal consent was graciously conceded, 
and their charter granted, January 26th, 1765. 

From this “ Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
‘“‘ Britain,” arose the. Royal Academy, in consequence of 
a dispute between the directors and the fellows, which oc- 
casioned a separation of interests. 

On the 10th of December 1768, the institution of the 
present Royal Academy was completed under the imme- 
diate patronage of His Majesty; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
receiving the honour of knighthood on the occasion, was 
appointed its first president. 

This new establishment for the cultivation and promotion 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, is supported by 
the produce of an annual exhibition, a source which of 
late years has proved fully sufficient; but which at its com- 
mencement was assisted by royal bounty to the amount of 
five thousand pounds. 

We have only to turn our eyes to the numerous produc- 
tions which have passed in review before the public, since 
these establishments for the encouragement of the elegant 
arts, to be convinced. of the sound policy of giving all pos- 
sible energy to those exertions of native genius, which m 

_so short a time have turned the tide of public approbation, 
and added signal glory to the British name, by breaking 


through all the obstacles raised by prejudice, ignorance, or 
malice. 
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